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OF 


Mis Caissa axLows. 


LETTER J. 


* 


. ah 1 Claas Hanzows 7 0 My Howe. 


Sunday mich; May 7. 


_ 7H E N you reflect upon my unhappy ſitua- 
tion, which is attended with ſo many inde- 


licate and even ſhocking circumſtances, ſome of 


which my pride will not let me think of with pa- 
tience 3 all aggravated by the contents of my couſin's 
affecting letter; you will not wonder, that the va- 
pouriſhnels which has laid hold of my heart, ſhould 
riſe to my pen. And yet it would be more kind, 


more friendly in me, to conceal from you, who take 


ſuch a generous intereſt in my concerns, that worſt 
part of my griefs, which, coummunication and com- 
plaint cannot relieve. 

But to whom can I unboſom myſelf but to you 7 — 
When the man who ought to be my protector, as he 
has brought upon me all my diſtreſſes, adds to my 


apprehenſions; when I have not even a ſervant on 
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2 The HISTORY of 
whoſe fidelity I can rely, or to whom. I can break my 


griefs as they ariſe ; and when his bountiful temper 
and gay heart, attach every one to him ; and I am 
but a cypher to give him ſignificance, and myſelf 
pain ?—Thele griefs, therefore, do what I can, will 
ſometimes burſt into tears; and theſe mingling with 
my ink, will blot my paper.—And I know you will 
not grudge me the temporary relief. 

But J ſhall go on in the ſtrain I left off with in my 
laſt; when I intended rather to apologize for my me- 
lancholy. But let what I have above. written, once 
for all, be my apology. My misfortunes have given 
you a call to diſcharge the nobleſt offices of the frien d- 
ſhip which we have vowed to each other, in advice and 
conſolation, and it would be an injury to it, and to 
you, to ſuppoſe it needed even that call. 


She then tells Miſs Howe, that now her chaths are 
come, Mr. Lovelace is continually teazing ber 10 go 
abroad with him in a coach, attended by whom ſhe 
pleaſes. of her own ſex ; either for the air, or to the 
public di verſtons. 

She gives the particulars of a converſation that , has 
Haſs between them on that ſubject, and his ſeveral 

als. But takes notice, that he fays not the 
7 5 word of the ſolemnity which he ſo much preſſed 
upon her before they came to town ; and which, as 


he obſerves, was neceſſary to give prepriety to hit 
Prepeſali. 


Now, my dear, /ays ſbe, I cannot bear the life I 


live. I would be glad at my heart to be out of his 


reach. If I were, he ſhould ſoon ſee the difference. 


If I muſt be humbled, it had better be by thoſe to 
whom I owe duty, than by him. My aunt writes in 
her letter that Sts dare not propoſe any thing in 


my favour. You tell me, that, upon inquiry, you 


find that, had I not been unbappily ſeduced away, a 


change 
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| 3 
change of meaſures was actually reſolved upon; and 


that my mamma, particularly, was determined to 
exert herſelf, for the reſtoration of the family peace; 
and, in order to ſucceed the better, had thoughts of 
trying to engage my uncle Harlowe in her party. 

Let me build on theſe foundations.—I can but try, 
my dear,—lIt is my duty to try all probable methods 
to reſtore the poor outcaſt to favour —And who 
knows but that once indulgent uncle, who has ver 
great weight in the family, may be induced to inter- 
poſe in my behalf ?—l will give up all right and title 
to my grandfather's bequeſts, with all my heart and 
ſoul, to whom they ſhall think fit, in order to make 
my propoſal palatable to my brother. And that my 
ſurrender may be effectual, I will engage never to 


Ws marry. 


What think you, my dear, of this expedient ? 
Surely they cannot reſolve to renounce me for ever. 


if they look with impartial eyes upon what has ha 


pened, they will have ſomething to blame themſelves 
for, as well as me. 


I preſume, that you will be of opinion, that this 
expedient 1s worth trying. But here is my difficulty ; 
If I ſhould write, my hard-hearted brother has ſo 


| ſtrongly confederated every-body againſt me, that my 


letter would be handed about from one to another, 
till he had hardened every one to refuſe my requeſt ; 
whereas, could my uncle be engaged to eſpouſe my 


| cauſe, as from Amfelf, I ſhould have ſome hope; as 


I preſume to think he would ſoon have my mother, 
and my aunt, of his party. 

What therefore I am thinking of, is this—Suppoſe 
Mr. Hickman, whoſe good character has gained him 
every-body's reſpect, ſhould put himſelf in my uncle 


| Harlowes way? And as if, from your knowledge of 


the ſtate of things between Mr. Lovelace and me, 


| aſſure him not only of the above particulars, but that 


54 I am 
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I am under no obligations, that fhall hinder me from 
taking his directions: Booty £4 2 

I fubmit the whole to your ifcretion, whether te 

purſue it at all, or in what manner. But if it be pur- 


ſued, and if my uncle refuſes to intereſt himſelf in my 


favour, upon Mr. Hickman's application, as -from 
you (for fo, for obvious reaſons, it muſt be put), 1 
cm then have no hope; and my next ſtep, in the 


mind J am in, ſhall be, to throw myſelf into the 1 


tection of the ladies of 6s family. 


It were an impiety to adopt the following lines ] 


becauſe it would be throwing upon the decrees of 
Providence a fault tov much my own. But often 


do I revolve them, for the ſake of the general ſimi- 


litude which they bear to my unhappy; vet unde- 
ſigneg error. 
= To yen, great gods yy I my Inf appeal * 
Or clear my vis tues, or my crimes reveal, 
Tf wandring in the maze of life T run, 
Aud backward tread the fleps I ſought to ſhun, 
Iinpute my errors to your own deere, 


1 ly FEET are guilty ; but my HEART 7s free. 


Miſs Harlowe dates again on Monday, to let Miſs 
Howe know, that Mr. Lovelace, on obſerving her 
uneaſineſs, had introduced to her Mr. Mennell, Mrs. 
Fretchville's kinſman, who managed all her aitairs [a 


young officer of ſenſe and politeneſs, ſhe calls him; 


and who gave her an account of the houſe and fur- 
niture, to the ſame effect that Mr. Lovelace had done 
before; as allo of the melaucholy way Mrs. Fretch- 
ville is in. 

She tells Miſs Howe, how extremely urgent Mr. 
Lovelace was with the gentleman, to get his ſpouſe 
(as he now always calls her before company) a ſight 
of the houſe : And that Mr. Mennell undertook that 


very afternoon to ſhew her all of it, except the apart- 
ment 


PP 
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| merit Mrs. Fretchville ſhould be in, when ſhe went. 
But that ſhe choſe not to take anather ſtep till ſhe 

knew how ſhe” approved of her ſclieme to have her 
uncle ſounded ; and What ſucceſs, fe try d, it would 
| be attended with. 1 4 


Mr. . in . humorous Way, gives his 


friend an accaunt of the Lady 8 peeviſhneſs and de- 


jection, on receiving: a letter with her cloaths. . He 


regrets that he has loſt her confidence; which he at- 


tributes . to. bringing hex, into the company of his four 
COMPANIONS, Yet he thinks he mutt excuſe them, 
and cenſure her for over-niceneſs; for that he never 


ſaw men behave better; at leaſt not them. 


Mlientioning his introducing Mr. Mennelt to her, 
Now, Jack, ſays he, was it not very kind of Mr. 
Mennell, Captain Mennell, IJ ſometimes called him 
(for among the military men there is no ſuch offi- 
cer, thou knoweſt, as a Lieutenant or an {nſign) . 


vapouriſh lady and the honſe ? 

But who is Captain Mennell, methinks thou 
* aſkett ? I never heard of ſuch a man as Captain 
« Mennell. | 


« Very likely. But knoweſt thou not young New- 


comb, honeſt Doleman'snepbew ? | 


O ho! F 

It is. And J have chang'd His name by virtue 7 
my oben ſingle authority. © Knovweſt thou not, that 
© Iam a great namé- father? Preferments I beſtow, 
both military and civil. IF give eſtates, and take 
them away at my pleaſure. Quality too J create. 
And by a ſtill more valuable prerogative, I degrade 
by virtue of my own imperial will, without any 
other act of forfeiture than my own Convenience. 
What a poor thing is a monarch to me! 


© Put 


was it not very kind in him, to come along with me 
ſo readily as he did, to ſatisfy wy beloved about the 


6 i n 


© But Mennell, now he has ſeen this angel of a 
woman, has qualms z that's the devil !—I ſhall have 
enough to do to keep him right.. But it is the lefs 
wonder, that he ſhould ſtagger, when a few. hours 
converſation with the ſame lady could make four 
much more harden'd varlets find hearts. — Only, 
that I am confident, that I ſhall at laſt reward her 
virtue, if her virtue overcome me, or I ſhould find 
it impoſiible to perſevere.— For at times, I have 
confounded qualms myſelf. Bur ſay not a word 
of them to the Confraternity : Nor laugh at me for 
them myſelf.” « ab 


$2 Wo 6 


In another letter, dated Monday night, he tells his 
friend, That the lady keeps him at ſuch diftance, 
that he is ſure ſomething is going on between her and 
Miſs Howe, notwithſtanding the prohibition from 
Mrs. Howe to both; and as he has thought it ſome 
degree of merit in himſelf to puniſh others for their 
tranſgreſſions, he thinks both theſe girls puniſhable 
for the breach of parental injunctions. And as to 
their letter-carrier, he has been inquiring into his way 
of living; and finding him. to be a common poacher, 
a deer-ſtealer, and warran-robber, who, under pre- 
tence of higgling, deals with a ſet of cuſtomers, who 
conſtantly take all he brings, whether fiſh, fowl, or 
veniſon, he holds himſelf juſtify'd (Gnce Wilſon's 
conveyance mult at preſent be ſacred) to have him 
ſtript and robbed, and what money he has about him 
given to the poor ; ſince, if he take not money as 
well as letters, he ſhall be ſuſpected. 

© 'To ſerve one's ſelf, ſays he, and puniſh a villain 
c at the ſame time, is ſerving public and private. 'The 


c law was not made for ſuch a man as me. And 1 


© muſt come at correſpondencies ſo diſobediently car- 
© ricd on. 
© But, 


he 
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But, on ſecond thoughts, if I could find out, 
« that the dear creature carried any of her letters in 
her pockets, I can get her to a play, or to a concert, 
and ſhe may have the misfortune to loſe her pockets.” 

But how ſhall I find this out; ſince her Dorcas 
knows no more of her dreſſing or undreſſing than 
her Lovelace? For ſhe is drefled for the day, be- 
fore ſhe appears even to her ſervant. —Vilely ſuſpi- 
cious Upon my ſoul, Jack, a ſuſpicious temper 
is a puniſhable temper. If a lady ſuſpects a rogue 
in an honeſt man, 1s it not enough to make the ho- 
neſt man who knows it, a rogue ? 

But as to her pockets, I think my mind hankers 
after them, as the leſs miſchievous attempt.—But 
they cannot hold all the letters that I ſhould with to 
ſee. And yet a woman's pockets are half as deep 
as ſhe is high. Ty'd round them as ballaſt-bags, I 
preſume, leſt the wind, as they move with full fail, 
from whale-ribb'd canvas, ſhould blow away the 


gypſies. | 


He then, in apprehenſion, that ſomething is medi- 


tating between the two ladies, or that ſomething may 


be ſet on foot to get Miſs Harlowe out of his hands, 


relates ſeveral of his contrivances, and boaſts of his 
inſtructions given in writing to Dorcas and to his 
ſervant Will. Summers; and ſays, that he has pro- 


vided againſt every poſſible accident, even to bring 


her back, if the ſhould eſcape, or in caſe ſhe ſhould 
go abroad, and then refuſe to return ; and hopes ſo to 
manage, as that, ſhould he make an attempt, whe- 
ther he ſucceed in it, or not, he may have a pretence 
to detain her. == 

He orders Dorcas to cultivate, by all means, her 
lady's favour ; to lament her incapacity as to writ- 


ing and reading; to ſhew her lady letters from pre- 


tended country relations, and beg her advice how to 
anſwer them, and to get them anſwer'd; to be always 
aiming 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
' 
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aiming at {crawling with a pen, leſt inky fingers ſhould 
give ſuſpicions. And fays, that he has given her 
an 1vory-leaved pocket-book, with a ſilyer 0 that 
ſhe may make memoranda on occaſion. 

The lady has already, he ſays, at Mrs. Sinclair's 
motion, removed her cloaths out of the trunks they 
came in, into an ample mahogany repoſitory, where 
they will lie at full length, and which has drawers in 
it for linen.—* A repoſitory, ſays he, that uſed to 


hold the richeſt ſuits which fome of the nymphs put 


on, when they are to be-drefled out, to captivate or 
to ape quality. For many a counteſs, thou knoweſt, 
has our mother equipp'd ; nay, two or three du- 
« cheties, who live upon ey terms with their lords. 
© But this to ſuch as will come up to her price, and 
can make an appearance like quality themſelves on 
the occaſion: For the reputation of perſons of birth 
« muſt not lie at the mercy ve every under-degreed 
« {inner.” 
A maſter-key which will open every lock in this 
cheſt, is put into Dorcas's hands; and ſhe is to take 
care, when ſhe fcarches for papers, before ſhe re- 
moves any thing, to obſerve how it lies, that ſhe 
may replace all to a hair. Sally and Polly can oc- 
caſionally help to tranſcribe, Slow and ſure with 
ſuch a lady muſt be all my movements.” | 
It is impoſſible that one fo young and ſo inex- 
perienced can have all her caution from herſelf ; the 
behaviour of the women ſo unexceptionable ; no 
revellings, no company ever admitted into this in- 
ner-houſe; all genteel, quiet, and eaſy, in it; the 


G a a % & N © 


? 


to the old one got over.—It muſt be Miſs Howe 
therefore, who once was in danger of being taken 
in by one of our claſs, by honeſt Sir George Colmar, 
as thou haſt heard, that makes my Frowen dif- 


acult, 
> > hon 
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nymphs well-bred, and well-read ; her firſt diſguſts 
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« + ho ſeeſt, Belford, by the above, precautionaries, 


that forget nothing. As wy ſong ſays, it is not to 
00 ne bis AT. Pi 34-9 n 5 


Un avhat flight FEM 
Depend thoſe things, 
On-which men build their glory! 


c 80 far, ſo good. I ſhall never let my goddeſs reſt 


a till I have firſt diſcover'd where ſhe puts her letters, 
0 « and next till T have got her to play, to a concert, or 


6 to take an airing with me of a day, or fo.” 


I cv thee juſt now ſome of my contrivatices: 
« Dorcas, who is ever attentive to all her lady's mo- 
tions, has given me ſome inſtances of her ſtreſs 8 
precautions. She wafers her letters, it ſeems, in 
© two places; pricks the wafers; and then ſeals pon 
them. No doubt but thoſe brought hither are taken 
« the fame care of. And ſhe always examines the 
« ſeals of the latter before the opens them. I mult, 
« I muſt, come at them. This difficulty augments 
© my curioſity. Strange, ſo much as ſhe writes, and 
at all hours, that not one fleepy or forgetful moment 
has offer'd in our favour Þ 
A fair contention, thou ſceſt. Do not thou 


therefore reproach me for endeavouring to take ad- 


vantage of her ?eader yenrs. Credulity the? Has none. 
Am not! a young fellow, myſelf 5 As to her fortune, 
« that's out of the queſtion; fortune never had any 
© other attractions for me, than to ſtimulate me on; 
© and this, as þ have cliewhere ſaid, for motives not 
* 1pnoble. As to beawty ;- privthee,.: Tack, do thou, 


to ſpare my modeſty, make a compariſon between 
+ my Clarifla for a n, and thy Lovelace for a 


an - The auly point that can admit of debate, as 
© ] conceive, is, Who has moit 20, Moſt 0210111 eve 
lion: Ang that is what semains to be try'd. 
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A fad life, however, for the poor lady to live, as 

« well as for me; that is to ſay, if ſhe be not naturally 
© jealous. If ſhe be, her uneaſineſs is conſtitutional, 
© and ſhe cannot help it; nor will if, in that caſe, 
© her. For a ſuſpicious temper will make occaſions for 
© doubt, if none were to offer to her hand; and ſo 
© my fair one is obliged to me for ſaving her the trou- 
ble of ſtudying for theſe occaſiong.— But after all, 
© the plain way in every affair of the human life is the 
© beſt, I believe. But it is not given me to chooſe 
© it, Nor am I ſingular in the purſuit of the more 
© intricate paths; fince there are thouſands and ten 
© thouſands, beſides me, who had rather fiſh in trou- 
© bled waters than in ſmooth.“ 


LIT TIN . 
Mr. LovrlAck, To Joh BELToRb, E/. 


: 8 Tueſday, May q. 

IAM a very unhappy fellow. This lady is ſaid 
to be one of the ſweeteſt-temper'd creatures in the 
world : And fo I thought her. But to me, ſhe is 
one of the moſt perverſe. I never was ſuppoſed to 
be an ill-natur'd puppy neither. How can it be? 1 
imagin'd for a long while, that we were born to make 
each other happy: But, quite the contrary; we really 
ſeem to be ſent to plague one another. „ 
I will write a Comedy, I think. I have a title 
ready, and that's half the work. The Quarrelſome 
Lovers. Twill do. There's ſomething new and ſtrik- 
ing in it. Yet, more or leſs, all lovers quarrel. Old 
Terence has taken notice of that; and obſerves, up- 
on it, That lovers falling-out occaſions lovers falling- 
in; and a better underſtanding of courſe. Tis natu- 
ral that it ſhovid be fo, But with us, we fall out fo 


often, 
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often, without falling- in once; and a ſecond quarrel 
ſo generally happens before a rſt is made up; that it 
is hard to gueſs what event our loves will be attended 
with. But Shakeſpeare ſays; 


Come what come may, 
Parience and time run thro the roughef "TD 


And that ſhall be my comfort. No man living bears 
croſſes better than myſelf: But then they muſt be of 
my 0wn making: And even this is a great merit, and 
a great excellence, think what thou wilt : Since moſt 
of the troubles, which fall to the lot of mortals, are 
brought upon themſelves, either by their 700 large de- 
fires, or 100 little deſerts. But-I thall make myſelf a 
common man by-and-by: Which is what no one yet 
ever thought me. I will now lead to the occaſion of 
this preamble. 

I had been out. On my return, meeting Dorcas 
on the ſtairs—Your lady in her chamber, Dorcas ? 
In the dining-room, Sir : And if ever you hope for 
an opportunity to come at a letter, it muſt be now. 
For at her feet I faw one lie, which, by its open'd 
folds, ſhe has been reading, with a little parcel of 
others ſhe is now buſied with. All pulled out of her 


pocket, as I believe: So, Sir, you'll know where to 


find them another time. 

I was ready to leap for joy, and inſtantly reſolved to 
bring forward an expedient which I had held in petto; 
and entering into the dining-room, with an air of 
traniport, I boldly claſped my arms about her, as ſhe 
lat (the huddling up her papers in her handkerchief 
all the time, the dropt paper unſeen) : O my deareſt 
life, a lucky expedient have Mr. Mennell and I hit 
upon, juſt now. In order to haſten Mrs. Fretchville 


to quit the houſe, I have agreed, if you approve of 
it, to entertain her cook, her houſemaid, and: two 
men- ſervants (about whom ſhe was very folicitous), 
ti ] 
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till you are provided to your mind. And that no 
accommodations may be wanted, I have conſented to 
take the houſhold linen at an appraiſement. 


I am to pay down 500l. and the remainder as ſoon 


as the bills can be look'd up, and the amount of them 
adjuſted. . Thus will you have a charming houſe in- 
tirely ready to receive you, and any of my friends. 

They will ſoon be with you: They will not per- 
mit you long to fuſpend my happy day.—And that 
nothing may be wanting to gratify your utmoſt pinc- 
tilio, I will till then conſent to ſtay here at Mrs. Sin- 
clair's, while you reſide at your new houfe and leave 
the reſt to your own generoſity: 5 

O my beloved creature, will not this be agreeable 


to you? I am fure it will—lt muſt—And claſping; 


her cloſer to me, I gave her a more fervent kiſs than 
ever I had dared to give her before: But ſtill let not 


my ardor overcome my diſcretion ; for I took care to 


tet my foot upon the letter, and ſcraped it farther” 
from her, as it were behind her chair. 

She was in a paſſion at the liberty I took. Bow- 
162 low, I begg'd her pardon; and, ſtooping ſtill 
lower, in the fame motion, took it up, and whape it 
in my boſom. 

Pox on me, for a puppy, a fool, a blockhead, a 
clumſy varlet, and a mere Jack Belford —1 thought 
myſelf a much cleverer felloy than I am !—Why 
could I not have been followed in by Dorcas; who 
might have taken it np, while I addreſſed her lady? 

For here the letter being unfolded, I could not put 
it into my boſom, without alarming her ears, as my 
ſudden motion did her eyes. Up the flew in a mo- 
ment: Traitor! Judas! her eyes flaſhing lightning, 
and a perturbation in her eager countenance, fo 
charming — What have you taken up — And then, 


what for voth my cars I vurſt not to have done to 
her, 
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her, ſne made no ſcruple to ſeize the Rolen letter, 
tho' in. my boſõmn. 

Beg - pardon apologies were all that now remained 
far me, on ſo palpable a detection. I claſped her 


1 hand, which had hold of the raviſh'd paper, between 


mine: O my beloved creature! can you think I have 
not ſome curioſity? Is it poffible you can be thus for 
ever employed; and I, loving narrative letter-w riting 
above every other ſpecies: of writing, and admiring 
your talent. that way, ſhould not (thus upon the dawn 
of my happineſs, as I preſume to hope) burn with a 
deſire to be admitted into fo ſweet a corr eſpon- 
dence. 

Let go my hand!—ſtamping with her ardtty foot : : 
How dare you, Sir At this rate, I ſee— Too plain- 
ly I ſee And more ſhe could not ſay: But, gaſping, 
was ready to faint, with paſſion and afiright; the 
devil a bit of her accuſtomed gentleneſs to be ſeen in 
her charming face, or to be heard in her muſical 
voice. 

Having gone thus * loth, very loth was I to loſe 


my prize Once more I got hold of the rumpied-up 


letter!—Impudent man | were her words: Stamping 

again: For God's fake, then it was I—I let go m 
prize, leſt ſhe ſhould faint away : But had the plea- 
ſure firſt to find my hand within both hers, the try- 
mg to open my reluctant fingers. How near was my 
heart, at that moment, to my hand, throbbing to 
my fingers ends, to be thus famniliarly; altho' angrily, 
treated by the charmer of my ſoul! | | 
When ſhe had got it in her poſſeſſion, ſhe flew to 
tae door: I threw myſelf in her way, ſhut it, and, 
in the humbleſt manner, beſought her to forgive me: 
And yet do you think the Hariowe-hearted charmer 
would, notwithſtanding the agrecable annunciation I 
came in with ?—No, truly! but puſhing me rudely 
from the door, as if I had been nothing (yet do 1 
love 
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love to try, ſo innocently to try, her ſtrength tool); 
ſhe gaining that force through paſſion, which I had 
loſt through fear; and out ſhe ſhot to her own apart- 
ment [Thank my ſtars ſhe could fly no further I]; 
and as ſoon as ſhe enter'd it, in a paſſion ſtill, ſhe 
double-locked and double-bolted herſelf in. This 
my comfort, on er that, upon a greater of- 
fence, it cannot be worſe ! 


; T retreated to my own apartment, with my "Fey 


full. And my man Will. not being near me, gave 
myſelf a Plaguy knock on the forehead, with my 
double fiſt. 

And now is my charmer ſhut up from me: Re- 


fuſing to ſee me; refuſing her meals: Reſolves nr to 
Never again, if ſhe can 


fee me, that's more; 
help it. 
2 the mind ſhe is in—1 hope ſhe has ſaid. The 


dear creatures, whenever they quarrel with their 
humble ſervants, ſhould always remember this ſaving 


clauſe 7hat they may not be forſworn. 

But thinkeſt thou that I will not make it the ſub- 
ject of one of my firit plots, to inform myſelf of the 
reaſon why all this commotion was neceflary on fo 
flight an occaſion, as this would have been, were not 
the letters that pals between theſe ladies of a treaſon- 
able nature. 


Wedneſday Morning. 

No admiſſion to breakfaſt, any more than to ſup- 
per. I with this lady is not a ſimpleton, after all. — 
I have ſent up in Capt. Mennell's name. A meſſage 
from Capt. Mennell, Madam. 

It won't do She is of a baby age: She cannot 
be—a Solomon, I was going to ſay, in every thing. 
Solomon, Jack, was the wiſeſt man: But didſt ever 
hear who was the wiſeſt woman ? 
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we read of without number. But I fancy wiſdom 
never entered into the character of a woman. It is 
not a requiſite of the Sex. Women, indeed, make 
better ſovereigns than men: But why is that Ne 
cauſe the women ſovereigns are e governed by men; 
the men ſovereigns by women: Charming by my 
ſoul! For hence we gueſs at the rudder by which both 
are governed. Vet, ſorry puppy as thou art, thou 
makeſt light of me for my attachment to this Sex; 
and even of my arders to the moſt excellent one 
of it |= -— 

But to put wiſdom out of the queſtion, and to 
take cunning in: That is to ſay, To conſider woman 
as a woman, what ſhall we do, if this lady has ſome- 
thing extraordinary | in her head ?—Repeated charges 
has ſhe given for Wilſon, by a particular meſſenger, 
to ſend any letter directed for her, the moment it 
comes. 

I muft keep a good look out. She is not now 
afraid of her brother's plot. I ſhan't be at all ſur- 
prized, if Singleton calls upon Miſs Howe, as the 
only perſon who knows, or is likely to know, where 
Miſs Harlowe is; pretending to have affairs of im- 
portance, and of particular ſervice to her, if he can 
but be admitted to her ſpeech. Of compromiſe, who 
knows, from her brother ? 

Then will Miſs Howe warn her to keep cloſe; 
then will my protection be again neceflary. This 
will do, I believe. Any thing from Miſs Howe muſt. 

Joſeph Leman is a vile fellow with her, and m 
implement. Joſeph, honeſt Joſeph, as I call him, 
may hang himſelf, I have play'd him off enough; 
and have very little further uſe for him. No need to 
wear one plot to the ſtumps, when I can find new 
ones every hour. 

Nor blame me for the uſe I make of my talents. 
Who, that bad ſuch, would let 'm be idle? 


Well 
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e moment call me Rither thy ed Paul pt 
Wheatly, juſt come from ſea, whom thou wert re- fi 

commending to my. ſervice, if I were to marty and 'L 
. keep a pleaſure-boat. | | at 

Preſto—Will.'s gone Paul wil be here Waben d 
ly —Preſently ill he be gone to Mrs. Howe's.—If g 
Paul be Singleton's mate, coming from his n it. 
will do as well as if it were Singleton himſelf. d 

Sally, a little devil, often reproaches me with the WW a 
ſlowneſs of my proceedings. But in a play, does not e 

the principal entertainment lie in the firtt four. acts?” Mt 
Is not all in a manner over, when you come to the t. 
fifth ? And what a vulture of a. man muſt. he be, who MX c 
ſouſes upon his prey, and | in the ſame moment-truſles MF 
and devonrs ? e 

But to own the trutli, I have en myſelf. x 

To make my work ſecure, as I thought, I have fright- f 
cd the dear creature with my four tag ping and Il ᷑ ⁊ f 
mall be a long time, I doubt, before I can recoven Þ 
my loſt ground. And then theſe curſed. folks at t 
Harlowe-Place have made her out of humour with & 
me, with herſelf, and with all the world, but Mits f 
Howe, who, no doubt, is continually adding diffi- 11 
culties to my other difficulties. And then I am very 1 
unwilling to have recourſe to meaſures which thete ! 
demons below are continually urging me to take. k 
And the rather, as I am ſure, that at laſt, ſhe muſt 8 
be legally mine. One complete trial over, and I 1 
think I will do her noble juſtice. 
: 
t 


Wer: 3 Paul's gone Gone already —Ilas all his 
leflons,—A notable fellow Lord W. s neceſſary man 
was Paul before he went to fea. A more 'ſenſibte 
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rogue Paul than Joſeph Not ſuch a pretender to 


piety neither, as the other. At what a price have 1 


bought that Joſeph !—I had two to buy, in him 
His conſcience, as well as the man. I believe I muſt 


puniſh the raſcal at laſt: But muſt let him marry 


EZ firſt : Then:;(tho' that may be puniſhment. enough) as 
I. bribed two at once in one man, I ſhall puniſh. two 
at once in the man and his wife. — And how richly 
does Betty deſerve it for her behaviour to my 
goddeſs? | 


But now I hear the ruſty hinges of my beloved's 


door give me creaking invitation. My heart creaks 
and throbs with reſpondent trepidations : Whimfical 
Z enough-tho'! For what relation has a lover's heart 
to aruſty pair: of hinges ?—But they are the hinges 
= that open and ſhut the doer of my beloved's bed- 
chamber Relation enough in that 
I hear net the door ſhut again. I ſhall have her 
commands. I hope anon.——She muſt be mine, let 
me do or offer what I will. Courage whenever I al- 
ſume, all is over: For ſhould ſhe think of eſcaping 


from hence, whether can ſhe fly to avoid me ? Her 


parents wilt not receive her: Her uncles; will not en- 
tertain her: Her beloved Norton is in their direction, 
and cannot: Miſs Howe dare not: She has not one 
friend in town but me: Is entirely a ſtranger to the 
town, And what then is the matter with me, that I 
ſhould be thus unacconntably over-awed and tyran- 
W nized over, by a dear creature, who wants only to 


know how impoſlible it is that the ſhould eſcape me, 


| in order to be as humble to me, as ſhe is to her per- 
ſccutipg relations? 


Should I even make the grand attempt, and fail, 


and ſhould ſhe hate me for it, her hatred can be but 


temporary. She has already incurred the .cenfure of 
the world, She muſt therefore chooſe to be mine, 
DER. for 
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for the ſake of ſoldering up her reputation in the eye 
of that impudent world. For who, that knows me, 
and knows that ſhe has been in my power, tho” but 
for twenty-four hours, will think her- ſpotleſs as to 
fact, let her inclination: be what it will—And then 
human nature is ſuch a well-known rogue, that eve- 
ry man and woman judges by what each knows of 
themſelves, that inclination is no more to be truſted, 
where an opportunity is given, than I am; eſpeci- 
ally where a woman young and blooming loves a man 
well enough to go off with him; for ſuch will be 
the world's conſtruction in the preſent caſe, 

She calls her maid Dorcas. No doubt, that I may 
hear her harmonious voice, aud to give me an oppor- 
tunity to pour out my ſoul at her feet; to renew all 
my vows ; and to receive her pardon for the paſt of- 
fence : And then with what pleaſure ſhall I begin up- 
on a new ſcore; and afterwards. wipe out that; and 
begin another, and another; till the /aft offence paſ- 
ſes; and there can be no othbr; And once, after 
that, to be forgiven, will be to be Arn oe ever. 


TR door be again ſhut. Doreas-tells me, that 


ſhe denies to admit me to dine with her, as I had | 


ordered her to requeſt for me next time ſhe ſaw her, 
Not uncivilly, however, denies. Coming to-by de- 
grees ! Nothing but the laſt offence, the honeſt wench 
tells me, in the language of her principals below, 
will do with her. The laſt offence is meditating. 
Yet this vile recreant heart of mine plays me booty. 
But here I conclude; tho' the tyranneſs leaves me 
nothing to do, but read, write, and fret. 

Subſcription is formal between us. Beſides, I am 
ſo totally hers, that I cannot ſay how much I am 
thine, ce ney other perion' s. 
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LETTER WM. 
Miſs CLarxissa HarLowe, To Miſe Howe. 


Tueſday, May 9. 
IF, my dear, you approve of the application to 


my uncle Harlowe, I wiſh it may be made as ſoon 


as poſſible. We are quite out again. I have ſhut 
mylelf up from him. The offence indeed not very 
great—And yet it is too : He had like to have got a 


.. g - . 
letter. One of yours. But never will I write again, 


or re- peruſe my papers, in an apartment where he 
thinks himſelf intitled to come. He did not read a 
8 line of it. Indeed he did not. So don't be uneaſy: 
And depend upon future caution. 

| Thus it was. The ſun being upon my cloſet, and 
Mr. Lovelace abroad 


She then gives Miſs Howe an account of his coming 
in by ſurprize upon her : of his fluttering ſpeech : 
of his bold addreſs : of her ſtruggle with him for 
the letter, &c. | | 


And now, my dear, proceeds ſbe, I am more and more 
convinced, that I am too much in his power to make 
it prudent to ſtay with him. And if my friends will 
but give me hope—”Till I can know whether they 


: will or not, I muſt do what I never ſtudied to do be- 


W fore in any caſe—that is, try to keep this difference 
open: And yet it will make me look little in my own 
eyes? becauſe I ſhall mean by it more than I can own. 
But this is own of the conſequences of a ſtep which 
will be ever deplored, by . 
| Your CL. HARLOWE. 


LETTER 
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LETTER W. 
x Miſe Hows, To: MI Clans HARLOwX. 
: Wedneſday, May 10. 


1 Mocn approve of your reſolution to leave this | 4 | 
man, if you can have any encouragement from your 3 
uncle. And the rather, as J have heard but within 
theſe two hours ſome well-atteſted ſtories of him, that 
ſhew him to be one of the worit of men as to our ſex. FF . 
I do aſſure you, my dear friend, that had he a dozen n 
lives, if all I have heard be true, he might have for- 
feited them all, and been dead t w¾enty crimes ago. 1 
If ever you condeſcend to talk familiarily with him 
again, aſk him after Miſs Betterton, and what be- 
came of her: And if he ſhuffle and prevaricate, 


queſtion him about Miſs Lockyer. 
man's a villain |. 5 
I will have your, uncle ſounded; as you deſire, and 


O my dear the 


that out of hand. But yet I am afraid of the ſuc- 
ceſs; and this for ſeveral reaſons. *'Tis hard to ſay 


what the facrifice of your eſtate would do with ſome 
people: And yet I muſt not, when. it comes to the 
teſt, permit you to make it. 

As your Hannah continues ill, I would adviſe you 


to try to attach Dorcas to your intereſt. Have you 
not bcen impoliticly ſhy of her? 4 


I wiſh you could come at ſome of his letters. Süre- 


1y a man of his ne gligent character cannot be always 
guarded. If he were, and if you cannot engage your 


ſervant, I ſhould ſuſpect them both. Let him be 
called upon at a ſhort warning, when he is writing, 
or when he has papers lying Wa and ſo ſurprize 
him into negligence. 

Such inquiries, I know, are of the ſame nature 
with thoſe we make at an inn in travelling, when we 


- Jook 
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9 Hook into every corner and cloſet for fear of a-villain 
9 mn ſhould be frighted:-out of our wits, were we to 
15 3 od one. But tis better to detect ſuch a one when 
1 awake and up, than een by him when i in bed 
Ind ep! 
i I am glad you 1570 your cloaths. But no > money; ; 
5 no books; but a Spira, a Drexelius, and a Practice 
i Piety. Thoſe who-ſent the latter, ought to have 
1 en it for themſelves. ut I muſt. IEP myſelf 
from this ſubject: 
Fou have exceedingly alarmed me ; by. what you 
hint of his attempt to get one of my letters. I am 
Emured by my new informant, that he is the head of 
13 la gang of wretches [ Thoſe he brought you among, 
® no doubt were ſome of them], who join together to 
Wbctray innocent creatures, and to ſupport one another 
when they have done, by violence: And were he to 
come at the knowledge of the freedoms I take with 
Z rm I ſhould be afraid to ſtir out without a guard. 
l am ſorry te tell you, that I have reaſon to think, 
that your brother has not laid aſide his fooliſh plot. 
& A ſun-burnt, ſaſlor-looking fellow was with me juſt 
nov, pretending great ſervice to you from Captain 
1 . could he be admitted to your ſpeech. 1 
pleaded ignorance. The fellow was too well inſtruct- 
ed for me to get any thing out of him. 
= {wept for two hours inceſſantly, on reading yours, 
5 which incloſed that from your couſin Morden 
mY deareſt creature do not deſert yourſelf: Let your 
Anna Howe ovey:the.call of that friendthip, which 
has united us as one ſoul, and endeavour to give you 
conſolation. 
1 wonder not at the melancholy reflections you ſo 
often caſt upon yourſelf in your letters, for the ſtep 
Lou have been forced upon, en one hand, and tricked 
nto on the other. A ſtrange fatality | As if it were 
deſigned to ſhew the vanity of all human prudence. 
1 with, 
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I wiſh, my dear, as you hint, that both you and 1 
have not too much pridied ourſelves. in a perhaps too 
conſcious ſuperiority over others But I will ſtop— Þ| 
How apt are weak minds to look out for judgments 
in an extraordinary event! 'Tis ſo far right, that it 
is better, and ſafer, and juſter, to arraign ourſelves, 
or our deareſt friends, than Providence; which muſt 
always have wiſe ends to anſwer in its diſpenſations. 1 

But do not talk, as in one of your former, of being 
a warning only .—You will be as excellent an ex- 
ample, as ever you hoped to be, as well as a warning: 
And that will make your ſtory, to all that ſhall come 
to know it, of double efficacy: For were it that fuch 
a merit as yours could not enfure to herſelf noble and 
generous uſage from a liberine heart, who will expect 
any - tolerable behaviour from men of his character? 
If you think yourſelf inexcuſable for taking a ſtep 
that put you into the way of deluſion, without any 
intention to go off with him, what muſt thoſe giddy 
creatures think of themſelves, who, without half your 
provocations and inducements, and without any re- 
gard to decorum, leap walls, drop from windows, 
and ſteal away from their parents houſe, to the ſedu- 
cer bed, in the ſame day. 

Again, if You are ſo ready to accuſe yourſelf for 
diſpenſing with the prohibitions of the moſt unreaſo- 
nable parents, which yet were but balf-prohibitions at 
| firſt, what ought thoſe to do, who wilfully ſhut their 
ears to the advice of the moſt reaſonable ? and that, 
perhaps, where apparent ruin, or undoubted incon- 
r e is the conſequence of the predetermin'd 
raſhneſs? 

And, laſtly, to all who will know your ſtory, you 
will be an excellent example of watchfulneſs, and of 
that caution and reſerve, by which a prudent perſon, 
who has been ſuppoſed to be a little miſled, endea- 
vours to mend her error; and, never onceloſing ſight 

of 


5 Lor her duty, does all in her power to recover the 
path ſhe has been rather driven out. of, than choſen 


. i to ſwerve from. 
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Come, come, my deareſt fr iend, - conſider but 


I theſe things; and ſteadly, without deſponding, pur- 
ſue your earneſt purpoſes to amend what you think 
has been amiſs; and it may not be a misfortune in 

che end, that you have erred ; eſpecially as 10 little 
of your will is in your error. 


And, indeed, I muſt ſay, that I uſe the words 


= miſled, and error, and ſuch-like, only in compliment 
to your own too ready ſelf- accuſations, and to the 

opinion of one to whom I owe duty : For I think in 
= my. conſcience, that every part of your conduct is 
defenſible; and that thoſe only are blameable, who 
1 have no other way to clear chemſelves, than by con- 
( emning you. 


I expect, however, that ſack. melancholy. reflecti- 


oF ons, as drop from your pen but too often, will min- 
& gle with all your future pleaſures, were you to marry, 
Lovelace, 


and were he to make the beſt of huſ- 
bands. 


You was immenſely happy, above the happineſs 


654 of a mortal creature, before you knew him: Every 
body almoſt worthipped you : Envy itfelf, which has 


ol late reared up its venemous head againſt you, was. 


| awed by your ſuperior worthineſs, into ſilence and 
admiration. Vou was the foul of every company 
where you viſited : Your elders have I ſcen declining 
to offer their opinions upon a ſubject, till you had 
delivered yours; often to fave themſelves the morti- 
fication of retracting theirs, when they heard 
vors. Yet, n all this, your ſweetneſs of manners, 


pour humility and affability, cauſed the ſubſcription 
every one made to your ſentiments, and to your ſupe- 
riority, to be equally unfeigned and unheſitating; for 
they ſaw, that their applauſe, and the preference they 


gave 
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gave you to themſelves, ſubjected not themſelvs to 
_ Inſults,” nor exalted you into any viſible triumph over 
them; for you had always ſomething to ſay, on every 
point you carried, that raiſed the yielding heart, and 
left every-one pleaſed and ſatisfied with themſelves, 
tho' they carried not off the palm. 
Lour works were ' ſhewn'or referred to, where- 
ever fine works were talked of. No-body had any 
but an inferior and ſecond-hand praiſe for-diligence, 
for ceconomy, for reading, for writing, for memory, 
for facility in learning every-thing laudable, and even 
for the more envied graces of perſon and dreſs, and 
an all · ſurpaſſing elegance in both, where aa were 
known, and thoſe ſubjects talked of. 

The poor bleſſed you every ſtep you trod! The 
rich“ thought you their honour, and took a pride, 
that they were not obliged to deſcend from their own 
Claſs, for an example that did credit to it. 

Tho' all men wiſhed for you, and ſought you, 
young as you was, yet, had not thoſe, who were 
brought to addreſs you, been encouraged out of ſor- 
did and ſpiteful views to attempt your preſence, not 
one of them would Rane dared to lift up his eyes to 

ou. 

Y 'Thus happy i in all Mont you, thus making happy 
all within your circle, could you think that nothing 
would happen to you, to convince 'you, that you 
were not to be exempted from the common lot !— 
To convince you, that you were not at/olutely per- 
fect; and that you muſt not expect to paſs thro' life, 
without trial, temptation, and misfortune ? 

Indeed, it muſt be owned, that no trial, no temp- 
tation, worthy of you, could have well attacked you 
ſooner, or more effeCtually, than thofe heavy ones 
have done: For every common caſe you were ſupe- 
rior to: It muſt be ſome man, or ſome worſe ſpirit 


in the ſhape of one, that, formed on purpoſe, was 
| to 


. 
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do be ſent to invade you; while as many other ſuch 
to ſpirits, as there are perſons in your family, were per- 
„er WW mitted to take poſſeſſion, ſeverally, in one dark hour, 
Ty of the heart of every one of it, there to fit perching, 
nd 5 | perhaps, and directing every motion to the motions of 
es, the ſeducer without, in order to irritate, to provoke, 
to puſh you forward to meet him. 
re- So, upon the whole, there ſeems, as I have often 
any WE aid, a kind of fate in your error, if an error; and 
ice, . this, perhaps, admitted, for the ſake of a better ex- 
ry, 5 ample to be collected from your ſiferiuge, than could 
ven have been given, had you never erred: For, my dear, 
and Apnversrry is your SuININ G- TIME: I fee evi- 
vere dently, that it muſt call forth graces and beauties, 
that could not have been ſeen in a run of that proſ- 
The perous fortune which attended you from your cradle 
ide, WR till now; 2dmirably as you became, and, as we all 
own thought, greatly_as you deſerved, that proſperity. 
All che matter is, the trial muſt be grievous to you: 
you, lt is to mes It is to all who love you, and looked 
were BW vpon you as one ſet aloft to be admired and imitated, 
ſor- ad not as a mark, as you have lately found, fog 
not envy to ſwot its ſhafts at. 
es to Let what J have written above, have its due weight 
with you, my dear; and then, as warm imaginations 
appy are not without a mixture of enthuſiaſm, your Anna. 
thing Howe, who, on a reperuſal of it, imagines it to be in 
you a {tyle ſuperior to her uſual ſtyle, will be ready to flat- 
t?— ter herſelf, that the has been in a manner inſpired 
per- with the hints that have comforted and raiſed the de- 
life, jected heart of her ſuffering friend; who, from ſuch 
hard trials, in a bloom ſo tender, may ſind at times 
temp- her ſpirits funk too low to enable her to pervade the 
d you farrounding darkneſs, which conceals from her the 
ones nopeful dawning of the better day which awaits her. 
ſupe- will add no more at preſent, than that I am 
ſpirit Tour ever faithful and Mectionate 
„ Was Vor. IV. C ANNA Howz. 


to 
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LETTER V. 


3175 CLARISss 4 IIARLO WE, To N Hows. 


Friday, May 1 12 
I MUST be ſilent, my exalted friend, under praiſes 


| that oppreſs iny heart with a conſciouſneſs of not \ 
| deferving them; at the ſame time, that the generous 

f deſign of thoſe praiſes raiſes and comforts it: For it f 
is a charming thing to ſtand high in the opinion of fl 
1 thoſe we love: And to find that there are ſouls that t 


can carry their friendſhips beyond accidents, beyond 

body, and ties of blood. Whatever, my deareſt 
CreQture, is my ſhining-time, the adverſity of a friend 
is yours. And it would be almoſt a fault in me to re- 
oret thoſe affliftions, which give you an opportunity 
10 gloriouſly to exert thoſe qualities, which not only 
ennoble our ſex, but dignify human nature. 

But let me proceed to ſubjects leſs agreeable. 

I am ſorry you have reaſon to think Singleton“ 
projects are not at an end. But who knows what the 
ſailor had to propoſe? Yet had any good been | 
intended me, this method would hardly have been 
fallen upon. 


A. 


4 Depend upon it, my dear, your letters {hall be ſafe. he 
1 I have made a handle of Mr. Lovelace's bold at- the 
0 tempt and freedom, as I told you I would, to keep; I 
0 bim ever ſince at diſtance, that I may have an oppor- app! 
| tunity to ſce the ſucceſs of the application to my un- Neey 
{| | cle, and to be at liberty to embrace any favourable H 
Mt overtures that may ariſe from it. Yet he has been Hing 
it very importunate, and twice brought Mr. Mennel Pleac 
| from Mrs. Fretchville, to talk about the houſe. If Is at 
| ſhould be obliged to make up with him again, L (hail BR A 
f thiuk I am always doing mylelf a ſpightt. leſire 


Ag 
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As to what you mention of his newlydetected 
crimes; and your advice to attach Dorcas; and to 
come at ſome of his letters; theſe things will require 
more or leſs of my attention, as I may have favour, 
or not, from my uncle Harlowe. 

I am ſorry for poor Hannah's continued illneſs. 


pong 


ues Pray, my dear, inform yourſelf, for me, whether ſhe 
not wants any thing that befits her cafe. 
-QUS J will not cloſe this letter till to-morrow is over; 
Ir it for I am reſolved to go to church; and this as well 
1 of for the ſake of my duty, as to ſee, if I am at liberty 
that to go out when J pleaſe, without being attended or 
ond accompanied. | 
areſt [ef ESL 
-1end Sunday, May 14. 
o re- I nave not been able to avoid a ſhort debate with 
unity Mr. Lovelace. I had order'd a coach to the door. 
only When I had notice that it was come, I went out of 
my chamber, to go to it; but met him dreſſed on the 
ſtairs head, with a book in his hand, but without his 
eton's hat and fword.—He aſked, with an air very ſolemn, 
at the yet reſpectful, if I were going abroad. I told him I 
been was. He deſired leave to attend me, if I were going 
been to church. I refuſed him. And then he complained 
W heavily of my treatment of him; and declared that 
be ſafe. he would not live ſuch another week, as the paſt, for 
old at- the world. = | 5 
o keep I owned to him very frankly, that I had made an 
oppor- application to my friends; and that I was reſolved to 
my un- Weep myſelf to myſelf till 1 knew. the iſſue of it. 
ourable He coloured, and ſeemed ſurprized. But check- 
as been ing himſelf in ſomething he was going to ſav, he 
Mennel pleaded my danger from Singleton, and again deſired 
e. 16 1 o attend me. | 8 
, I ail BY And then he told me, that Mrs. Fretchville had 


lefired to continue a fortnight longer in the houſe. 


he found, ſaid he, that I was unable to determine 
Gy adoud 


A8 
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about entering upon it; and now who knows when 
ſuch a vapouriſh creature will come to a reſolution ? 
This, Madam, has been an unhappy week; for had 
J not ſtood upon ſuch bad terms with you, you might 
have been now miſtreſs of that houſe; and probably 
had my couſin Montague, it mot my aunt Lawrence, 
actually with you. 

And fo, Sir, taking all you ſay for granted, your 
couſin Montague cannot come to Mrs. Sinclair's : 
What, pray, is her objection to Mrs. Sinclair's? Is 
this houſe fit for me to live in a month or two, and 
not fit for any of your relations for a few days? And 
Mrs. Fretchville has taken more time too And fo, 
puſhing by him, T hurried down ſtairs. 

He called to Dorcas to bring him his ſword and hat; 


and following me down into the paſſage, placed Win. 1 


ſelf between me and the door; and again beſought 
me to permit him to attend me. 

Mrs. Sinclair came out at that inſtant, and aſked 
me, if I did not chooſe a diſh of chocolate? 

I wiſh, Mrs. Sinclair, ſaid I, you would take this 

man in with you to your chocolate. I don't know 
ance I am at liberty to ſtir out without his leave 


or not Then turning to him, 1 aſked, If he kept me 


there his priſoner? 


Dorcas juſt then bringing him his ſword and hat, 


he opened the ſtreet- door, and taking my reſiſting 
hand, led me, in a very obſequious manner, to the 
conch. People paſſing by, ſtopt, ſtared, and whil- 
per'd—Burt he is fo graceful in his perſon and drels, 
that he generally takes every eye. 
I was uneaſy to be ſo gaz'd at; and he ſtepp'd in 
aſter me, and the coachman drove to St. Paul's. 
He was very full of aſſiduities all the way; while 
I was as reſerv'd as poſſible: And when I return'd, 
din'd, as I had done the greateſt "uy of the week 


_b' myſelf 
| He 


4 
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le told me, upon my reſolving to do fo, that al- 
tho' he would continue his paſſive obſervance, till I 
knew the iſſue of my application; yet I muſt expect, 
that then I ſhould never reſt one moment till I had 
fixed his happy day: For that his very foul was fret- 
ted with my flights, reſentments, and delays. 

A wretch | when I can ſay, to rg infinite regret, 
on a double account, that all he complains of is owing 
to himſelf! ä 
O that I may have good tidings from my uncle! 
Adieu, my Jeareft friend! This ſhall lie ready 
for an exchange, as I hope for one to-morrow from 
you, that will decide, as I may ſay, the deſtiny of 


Your CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


CET-T.ER VL 
Mit Hows, To Mrs. Jupita NozTox. 


Good Mrs. Norton, © Thurſday, May 11. 


CANNOT you, without naming me as an adviſer, 
who am hated by the family, contrive away to 
let Mrs. Harlowe know, that in an accidental conver- 
ſation with me, you had been aſſured, that my be- 
loved friend pipes after a reconciliation with her rela- 
tions: That ſhe has hitherto, in hopes of it, refuſed 
to enter into any obligations, that ſhall be in the leaſt 
an hindrance to it: That ſhe would fain avdid giving 
Mr. Lovelace a right to make her family uncaſy, in 
relation to her grandfather's eſtate: That all ſhe 
withes for ſtill, is to be indulged in her choice of a 
ſingle life, and, on that condition, would make her 
father's pleaſu: c hers with regard to that eſtate : That 
Mr. Lovelace is continually preſſing her to marry him; 
and all his friends likewiſe : But that I am ſure, ſhe 
has ſo little liking to the man, becauſe of his faulty 

3 morals, 
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morals, and of her relations antipathy to him, that 
if ſhe had any hope given her of a reconciliation, ſhe 
would forego all thoughts of him, and put herſelf 
into her father's protection. But that their reſolution 
muſt be ſpeedy ; for otherwiſe ſhe would find herſelf 
obliged to give way to his prefling intreaties ; ; and it 
might then be out of her power to 1 diſagree- 
able litigations. 

I do aſſure you, Mrs. Norton, upon my honour, 
that our deareſt friend knows nothing of this proce- 
dure of mine: And therefore it is proper to acquaint 
vou, in confidence, with my g grounds for it. —Thele 

are they: 
She had defired me to let Mr. i drop hints 
to the above effect to her uncle Harlowe; but indi- 
rectly, as from hinſetf, leſt, if the application {hould 
not be attended with ſucceſs ; and Mr. Lovelace (who 
already takcs it ill, that he has ſo little of her favour) 
come to know it, ſhe may be deprived of every pro- 
tection, and be perhaps ſubjected to great inconvent- 
ences from ſo haughty a ſpirit. 

Having this authority from her; and being very 
ſolicitous about the ſucceſs of the application, I 
thought, that if the weight of ſo good a wife, mother, 
and lifter, as Mrs. Harlowe is known to be, were 
thrown into the fame ſcale, with that of Mr. John 
Harlowe (ſuppoſing he could be engaged) it could 
hardly fait of making a due impreſſion. 

Mr. Hickman will fee Mr. Harlowe to-morrow ; 
By that time you may ſee Mrs. Harlowe. If Mr. 
Hickman finds the old gentleman favourable, he will 
tell him, that you will have ſeen Mrs. Harlowe upon 
the ſame account ; and will adviſe him to join in con- 
{ultation with her how beſt to procced to melt the 
moſt obdurate hearts in the world. 

This is the fair ſtate of the matter, and my true 


motive ſor writing to you. I leave all therefore to 
your 


Our . 


Miſs Clarita Harlowe. = os 


your diſcretion + And moſt heartily with ſucceſs to it; 
being of opinion that Mr. Lovelace cannot poſſibly 
deſerve our admirable friend: Nor, indecd, know L 
the man who can. 

Pray, acquaint me, by a line, of the reſult of your 
kind interpoſition. If it prove not ſuch as may be 
reaſonably hoped for, our dear friend ſhall know no- 
thing of this ſtep from me; and pray let her not from 
you. For, in that cafe, it would only give deeper 
grief to an heart already too much afflicted. I am, 
dear and worthy Mrs. Norton, 

e Your true friend, 


| ANNA Howe. 
F 
Hrs. NoRTON, Zo M Hows. 


Dear Madam, Seturday, May 13. 
M heart is almoſt broken to be obliged to let 
you know, that ſuch is the ſituation of things 
in the family of my ever-dear Miſs Marlowe, that 
there can be at preſent no ſucceſs expected from any 
application in her favour, Her poor mother is to be 
pity'd. I have a moſt affecting letter from her; bux 
muſt not communicate it to you; and the forbids me 
to let it be known that ſhe writes upon the ſubject ; 
although ſhe 1s. compelled, as it were, to do it, for 
tae eaſe of her own heart, I mention it therefor: in 
confidence. 1 
I hope in God that my beloved Miſs has preſer ve. 
her honour inviolate. I hope there is not a man 
breathing, who could attempt a ſacrilege fo deteſtable. 
1 have no apprehenſion of a failure in a virtue ſo eſta- 
bliſhed: God for ever keep ſo pure a heart out of the 
reach of ſurprizes and violence! Eaſe, dear Madam, 
I beſeech, you, my over-anxious heart, by one line, 
by the bearer? altho' but by one line, to acquaint me, 


C4 as 
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as ſurely you can, that her honour is unſully'd ! 1 it 
be not, adieu to all the comforts this life can give: 
Since none will it be able to afford 


To the poor Juprrn Nok ron. 


LETTER VII. 
Aj Hows, To Ars. Juorta NorTox. 


Dear gozd Woman, Saturday Evening, May 13. 
YOUR belove@'s henour is inviolate AL be 
anviolate! And vill be fo, in fpite of men and 
devils. Coull I have had hope of a reconciliation, 
all my view was, that the ſhould not have had this 
zan all that can be ſaid now is, She muſt run the 


riſk of a bad huſpand: She of whom no man living. 


is worthy. 

7u pity her mother !—So dowt 7! I pity no- 
body, that puts it out of their power to ſhew mater. 
nal Jove, and humanity, in order to patch up for them- 
ſelves a precarious and ſorry quiet, which every blaſt 
of wind ſhall diſturb ! 

I hate tyrants in every form-and ſhape : But pater- 
nal and maternal tyrants are the worſt of all: For 
they can have no bowels. 

I repeat, that I pity none of them !—My beloved 
and*your beloved only deſerves pity. She had never 
been in the hands of this man, but for them. She is 
quite blameleſs. You don't know all her ſtory. 
Were I to tell you ſhe had no intention to go off with 
this man, it would avail her nothing. It would only 
cndemu thoſe who drove her to extremities ; and 
hin, who now mult be her refuge. I am 


Your fncers friend and ſervant, 
ANNA Howe. 


LETTER 
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LETTER IN. 
Mrs. HARLO WER, To Mrs. NorToN. 


Not communicated till the hiſtory came to be compiled. 


| Saturday, ay 13. 

I RETURN an anſwer in writing, as I promiſed, to 
vour communication. But take no notice, that I 
do write, either to my Bella's Betty, who I under- 
ſtand, ſometimes viſits you, or to the poor wretch 
herſelf; nor to any-body. I charge you don't. My 
heart is full, Writing may give ſome vent to my 
griefs, and perhaps I may write what lies moſt upon 
my heart, without confining myſelf to the preſent 
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You know how dear this ingrateful creature ever 


was tous all. You. know how ſincerely we joined 


with every one of thoſe who ever had ſeen her, or 
converſed with her, to praiſe and admire her; and 
exceeded in our praiſe even the bounds of that mo- 
dcity, which, becauſe ſhe was our own, ſhould have 
reſtrained us; being of opinion, that to have been 
ſilent in the praite of fo apparent a merit, muſt rather 
have argued blindnefs or affectation in us, than that 
we ſhould incur the cenſure of vain partiality to 
OUr own. | . 

When therefore any- body congratulated us on ſuch. 
a daughter, we received their congratulations without 
any diminution. If it was ſaid, You are happy in 
this child, we owned, that no parents ever were hap- 
pier in a child. If more particularly they praiſed her 
dutiful behaviour to us, we ſaid, She knew, not how 
to ogead, If it was faid, Mits Clariſſa Harlowe has 


IE RE. 2 wit 
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a wit and penetration beyond her years; we, inſtead 
of diſallowing it, would add, —And a judgment no 
leſs extraordinary than her wit. If her prudence was 
praiſed, and a forethought, which every one {aw ſup- 
ply'd what only years and experience gave to others ; 
Nobody need to ſcruple taking leſſons from Miſs Cla- 
riſſa Harlowe, was our proud anſwer. 

Yo-give me, O forgive me, my dear Norton—But 
I know you will For yours, when good, was this 
child, and your glory as well as mine! 

But have you not heard ſtrangers, as ſhe paſſed to 
and from church, ſtop to praiſe the angel of a crea- 
ture, as they called her; when it was enough for 
thoſe who knew who hen was, to cry, y, it is Miſs 
Clariſſa Harlaꝛue As if every-body were obliged to 
know, or to have heard of Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, 
and of her excellencies. While, accuſtom'd to praiſe 
it was too familiar to her, to cauſe her to alter either 
her look or her pace. 

For my own part, I could not ſtifle a pleaſure that 
had perhaps a faulty vanity for its foundation, when- 
ever I was ſpoken of, or addrefled to, as the mother 
of fo ſweet a child: Mr. Harlowe and J, all the time, 
loving each other the wetter for the hare each had in 
ſuch a daughter. 

Still, Rill, indulge the fond, the overflowing heart 
of a mother I could dwell for ever upon the re- 
membrance of what ſhe avas, would but that remem- 
brance baniſh from my mind what ſhe zs / 

In her boſom, young as ſhe was, could I repoſe all 
my griefs Sure of receiving from her prudence, ad- 
vice as well as comfort: And both inſinuated in ſo 
humble, in ſo dutiful a manner, that it was impol- 
ſ;ble to take thoſe exceptions which the diſtance of 
years and character between a mother and a daughter, 
would, t.om any other daughter, have made one ap- 
preher ſive of. She was our glory when abroad, our 

delight 
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delight when at home. Every-body was even cove” 
tous of her company; and we grudg'd her to our bro” 
thers Harlowe, and to our ſiſter and brother Hervey* 
— No other contention among us, then, but who 


ſhould be favoured by her next. No chiding ever 
knew ſhe from us, but the chiding of lovers, when 
ſhe was for ſhutting herſelf up too long together from 
us, in purſuit of thoſe charming amuſements, and 
uſeful employments, which, however, the whole fa- 
mily was the better for. 

Our other children had. reaſon, good children as 
they always were, to think themſelves neglected. 
But they likewiſe were ſo ſenſible of their ſiſter's ſu- 
periority, and of the honour ſhe reflected upon the 
whole family, that they confeſſed themſelves eclipſed, 
without envying the eclipſer. Indeed there was not 
any-body ſo equal with her, in their own opinions, 
as to envy what all aſpired but to emulate.-—Lhe dear 
creature, you know, my Norton, gave an eminenc 
to us all: And now, that ſhe has left us, fo diſgrace- 
fully left us! we are ſtript of our ornament, and are 
but a common family | . 

Then her acquirements. Her {kill in muſic, her 
ine needleworks, her elegance in dreſs; for which 
ſhe was ſo much admired, that the neighbouring la— 
dies uſed to ſay, that they need not fetch faſhions. 
from London; ſince whatever Miſs Clarifla Harlowe 
wore, was the be/t faſhion, becauſe her choice of na- 
t:;ral beauties ſet thoſe of art far behind them. Her 
genteel eaſe, and fine turn of perſon ; her deep read- 
ing; and theſe, joined to her open manners, and her 
chearful modeſty O my good Norton, what a. 
ſweet child was once my Clary Harlowe |! 

This, and more, you knew her to be: For many 
of her excellencies were owing to yourſelf; and with 
the milk you gave her, you gave her what no other 
nurſe in the world could give her. | 


And. 


— 
2 r 
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And do you think, my worthy woman, do your 
think, that the wilful lapſe of fuch a child LN be 


forgiven ? Can ſhe herſelf think, that ſhe dgſerves 
not the ſevereſt puniſhment for the abuſe of ſuch ta- 
lents as were intruſted to her ? IE 

Her fault was a fault of premeditation, of cunning, 
of contrivance. She has deceived every body's ex- 
pectations. Her whole ſex, as well as the family ſhe 
ſprung from, is diſgraced by it. 

Would any-body ever have believed, that ſuch a 
young creature as this, who had by her advice ſaved 
even her over-lively friend from marrying a fop, and 


a libertine, would herſelf have gone off with one of 


the vileſt and moſt notorious of libertines ? A man 
whoſe character ſhe knew; and knew to be worſe 


than his, ſhe faved her friend from; whoſe vices ſhe 


was warned of : One who had had her brother's life 
in his hands; and who conſtantly ſet our whole fa- 
mily at defiance. : 

Think for me, my good Norton; think what my 
unhappineſs muit be, both as a wife and a mother. 
What reſtleſs days, what ſleepleſs nights; yet my 
cwn rankling anguiſh endeavoured to be ſmoothed 
over, to {often the anguiſh of fiercer ſpirits, and to 


keep them from blazing out to further miſchief, O 


this naughty, naughty girl ! who new ſo well what 
the did; and who could look fo far into confequen- 
ces, that we thought ſhe would have dy'd, rather 


than have done as ſhe has done! 


Her known character for prudence leaves 'no plea 
fer excuſe, How then can I offer to plead for her, 
if thro' motherly indulgence, I would forgive her 
myſelf ?—And have we not, moreover, ſuffer'd all the 
&.fgrace that can befal us? IIas not ſhe ? 

If 1220, ſhe has ſo little liking to his morals, had 
ſie not reaſon lte to have as little? Or has the ſuf- 
tered by him in her own perſon ?- O my good wo- 

man, 


1 


11 — 
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man, I doubt—I doubt — Will not the character of 
the man make one doubt an angel, if once in his 


power? The world will think the worſt. I am told 


7 | it dies. So likewiſe her father fears; her brother 


Our antipathy to him ſhe knew before, as well as 


his character. Theſe therefore cannot be new mo- 
WW tives without a new reafon.— O my dear Mrs. Nor- 
ton, how ſhall J, how can you, ſupport ourſelves un- 


der the apprehenſions that theſe thoughts lead to, of 


FER my Clary Harlowe, and your Clary Harlowe ! 


He continually preſſing her, you ſay, t marry him. 


= His friends likewiſe. She has reaſon, no doubt ſhe 
has reaſon, for this application to us: And her crime 
BZ is gioſs'd over, to bring her to us with new diſgrace | 
== — Whither, whither, does one guilty ſtep lead the 
EZ miſguided heart !—And now truly, to fave a ſtubborn 


ſpirit, we are only to be ſounded, that the application 


map be retracted or deny'd | 


Upon the whole : Werel inclincd to plead tor her, 
it is n9ww the moſt improper of all times. Mz that 
my brother Harlowe has diſcouraged (as he laſt night 
came hither on purpoſe to tell us) Mr. Ilickman's 
inſinuated application; and been applauded for it. 
No, that my brother Antony is intending to carry 
his great fortune, thro” her fault, into another family: 
She expecting, no doubt, herſelf, to be put into 
her grandfather's eſtate, in conſequence of a reconci- 
lation, and as a reward for her fault: An inſiſting 
ſtill upon terms that ſhe offer'd before, and were re- 
jected. Not thro' my fault, I am ſure, rejected. 

From all theſe things, you will return ſuch an an— 
{wer as the caſe requires. It might coſt me the peace 
ot my whole life, at this gme, to move for her. God 
forgive her :—If I do, no-body elfe will. And let it 
be for your own ſake, as well as mine, a fecret that 
you and I have cnter'd upon this ſubject. And ] de- 

fire 
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fire you not to touch upon it, again but by particular 
permiſſion: For, O my dear good woman, it ſets 
my heart a bleeding in as many ſtreams as there are 
veins in it! 

Yet think me not impenetrable by a proper con- 
trition and remorſe ! But what a torment is it to have 
a wiil without a power ! 

Adieu! adieu! God give us both comfort; and to 
the once dear—the ever dear creature (for can a mo- 
ther forget her child ?) repentance, deep repentance | 
And as little ſuffering as may befit his bleſſed will, and 
her grievous fault, prays 

Hour real friend 
| CHARLOTTE HaRrLowe, 


LETTER X 
7 NT LOWE, To H Canine Ribe 


Sunday, May 14. 

HOW it is now, my dear, between you and Mr, 
Lovelace, I cannot teil. But wicked as the man is, 
I am afraid he muſt be your lord and maſter. + 

[ called him by ſeveral very hard names in my laſt. 
J had but juſt heard fome vileneſſes, when I fat down 
to write; fo my indignation was raiſed. But on in- 
quiry, and recollection, I find that the facts laid to 
his charge were all of them committed jome time ago; 
not ſince he has had Prong hopes of your favour. This 
is faying ſomething for him. His generous beha- 
viour to the inn-keeper's daughter, is a more recent 
inſtance to his credit; to ſay nothing of the univerſal 
good character he has as a kind landlord. And then 
1 approve much of the motion he made to put you in 
poſſeſſion of Mrs. Fretchvilfe's houſe, while he con- 
tinues at the other widow's, till you agree that one 
houſe ſhall hold you. I wiſh this was done. Be 

ſure 
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ſure you embrace this offer, if you do not ſoon meet 
at the altar, and get one of his couſins with you. 

Were you once marry'd, I ſhould think you can- 
not be very unhappy, tho' you may not be ſo happy 
with him as you deſerve to be. The ſtake he has in 
his country, and his reverſions: The care he takes 
of his affairs; his freedom from obligation; nay, his 
pride, with your merit, muſt be a tolerable ſecurity 
for you, I ſhould: think. Tho' particulars of his 
wickedneſs, as they come to my knowledge, hurt and 
incenſe me; yet after all, when I give myſelf time to 
reflect, all that I have heard of him, to his difadvan- 
tage, was comprehended in the general character gi- 
ven of him long ago, by his uncle's and his own diſ- 
miſs'd bailiff, and which was confirm'd to you by Mr . 
Greme. 

You can have nothing therefore, I think, to be 
deeply concerned about, but his future good, and the 
bad example he may hereafter {et to his own family. 
Theſe indeed are very juſt concerns: But were you 
to cave him now, either 4vith or 2vithort his conſent, 
his fortune and alliances ſo conſiderable, his perſon 
and addreſs fo engaging (every-one excuſing you now 
on thoſe accounts, and becauſe of your relations fol- 
lies), it would have a very ill appearance for your re- 
putation. I cannot therefore, on the moſt deliberate 
conſideration, adviſe you to think of that, while you 
have no reaſon to doubt his honour. May eternal 
vengeance purſue the villain, if he gives room for an 

apprehenſion of his nature | 

Yet his teazing ways are intolerable : His acquieſ- 
cence with your {light delays, and his reſignedneſs to 

the diſtance you now ke ep him at (for a fault ſo much 
llighter, than the puniſhment), are unaccountable : 
He doubts your love of im, that is very probable ; 
but you have reaſon to ba zurpriſed at hig want 


ct 
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of ardor ; a blefling fo great, within his reach, as I 
may ſay. | 

By the time you have read to this place, you will 
have no doubt of what has been the iflue of the con- 
ference between the Two Gentlemen. I am equally 
ſhock' d, and enraged againſt them All: Againſt them 
All, I fay 3 for I have try'd your good Norton's 
weight with your mother, to the fame purpoſe as the 
gentleman founded your uncle.—Never were there 
ſuch determin'd brutes in the world: Why thould I 


mince the matter ? Yet would I fain, methinks, make 


an exception for your mother. 

Your uncle will have it, that you are ruin'd. © He 
can believe every-thing bad of a creature, who could 
run away with a man—With fuch a one eſpecially 

as Jovelace. They all expected applications from 
vou, when ſome heavy diſtreſs had fallen upon you. 

—But they were all reſolved not to ſtir an inch in 

your favour 3 no, not to fave your life ! 

My deareſt foul! reſolve to affert your right, — 
Claim your own, and go and live upon it, as you 
ought. Then, if you marry not, how will the 
wretches creep to you, for your reverſionary diſpo— 
ſitions! 

Lou were SHE (as in your aunt's letter of 
L premeditation and contrivance in your eſcape,” In- 
ſtead of pitying yer, the mediating perſon was called 
upon © to pity hem; who, once, he faid, doted upon 
you: Who took no joy but in your preſence: Who 
« devour your words as you {poke them: Who trod 


© over again your footſteps, as you walked before 


them. - And I know not what of this ſort. 

Upon the whole, it is now evident to me, and ſo it 
muſt be to you, when you read this letter, that you 
have but one choice. And the ſooner you make it 


the better.—dShall we luppoſe t that it is not in your 
power 


ö 
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| / Clariſſa Harlowe. 41 
power to make it 2—1 cannot have patience to ſup- 


I am concern'd, methinks, to know how you will 


do to condeſcend, now you ſee you muſt be his, after 


you have kept him at ſuch a diſtance ; and for the re- 


venge his pride may put him upon taking for it.— 
W But let me tell you, that if my going up, and ſhare- 


ing fortunes with you, will prevent ſuch a noble crea- 


ture from. ſtooping, too low; much more, were it 
| likely to prevent your ruin, I would not heſitate a 
moment about it. 


What's the whole world to me, 
weigh'd againſt ſuch a friendſhip as ours? Think 
you, that any of the enjoyments of this life, could be 
enjoyments to me, were ſuch a friend as you to be 


involved in calamities, which I could either relieve 


ber from, or alleviate, by giving them up? And what 


in faying this, and acting up to it, do I offer you, but 
the fruits of a friendihip your worth has created ? 


_ Excuſe my warmth of expreſſion. The warmth of 
my heart wants none, I am enraged at your rela- 


tions; for, bad as what I have mentioned is, I have 


| countenaace. 
| cency to you. Nor dare he. Not ſo much of a de- 


not told you all; nor now, perhaps, ever will:—-T 


| am angry at my own mother's narrowneſs of mind, 


and adherence to old notions indiſcriminately—And 
am exaſperated againſt your foolith, your low-va- 
uity'd Lovelace But let us ſtoop to take the wretch 


as he is, and make the beſt of him, ſince you are de- 


ſtin d to ſtoop, to keep grovelers and worldlings in 
He has not been guilty of direct inde- 


vil as that comes to neither Had he ſuch villainous 
intentions, ſo much in his power as you are, they 
would have ſhewn themſelves before now to ſuch a 
penetrating and vigilant eye, and to ſuch a pure heart 
as yours, Let us fave the wretch then, if we can, 


tho we foil our ſingers in lifting kim up from his 


There 
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There is yet, to a perſon of your fortune and inde. 
| pendence, a good deal to do, if you enter upon thoſe 
10 terms, which at to be enter'd upon. I don't find 


A the licence. It is hard ! but as your evi deſtiny has 
thrown you out of all other protection and mediation, 
you muſt be father, mother, uncle to yourſelf; and 
enter upon the requiſite points for yourſelf. Indeed 
you muſt. Your ſituation requires it. What room 
for delicacy now ? Or would you have me write to 
the wretch ? Yet that would be the ſame thing, as if 

vou were to write yourſelf, Yet write you thould, 
I think, if you cannot ſpeak. But ſpeaking 3s cer- 
tainly beſt : For words leave no traces; they pals as 
breath; and mingle with air; and may be explained 
with, latitude. But the pen is a witneſs on record. 

I know the gentleneſs of your ſpirit; I know the 
laudable pride of your heart; and the juſt notion 


points. But once more, all this is nothing now : 
Your honour is concerned, that the dignity I ſpeak 
1 of, ſhould not be ſtood upon. 

| Mr. Lovelace,” would I ſay ; yet hate the fooliſh 
fellow, for his low, his ſtupid pride, in wiſhing to 
triumph over the dignity of his own wife — I am 
« deprived, by your means, of every friend I have in 
© the world. In what light am Ito look upon 5% 
© I have well conſidered of every thing: You have 


think your being here in the ſame houſe with me, 

can be to my reputation ?—You talk to me of Mrs. 
« Fretchville's houſe— [This will bring him to re- 
new his laſt diſcourſe on that ſubje&, if he does not 


c 
do ] deſire any body ſhould believe I am. Do you 
. 
c 


. not her own mind, what is her houſe to me: You 


« talked 


that he has once talked of ſettlements ; much leſs of | 


you have of the dignity of our ſex, in theſe delicate 


made ſome people, much againſt my liking, think 
me a *t:zje : Others know I am not married; nor 


revive it of himſelf.] If Mrs. Fretchville knows 
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I talked of bringing up your couſin Montague to 
bear me company: If my brother's {ſchemes be your 


pretence for not going yourſelf to fetch her, you 


0 
can ⁊vrite to her. l inſiſt upon bringing theſe two 
0 


points to an iſſue: Off or on, ought to be indiffe- 


rent to ne, if ſo to them.” 


Such a declaration muſt bring all forward. There 


are twenty ways, my dear, that you would find out 


to adviſe another how to act in your circumſtances. 


He will diſdain, from his native inſolence, to have 
it thought he has any-bady to conſult. Well then, 
vill he not be obliged to declare himſelf? And if he 
cds, no delays on your fide, I beſeech you. 
him the day: Let it be a ſhort one. 
. 2 rogating from your own merit, and Honour too, let me 


Give 
It would be de- 


tell you, even altho' he ſhould uf be ſo explicit as 


he ought to be, to ſeem but to doubt his meaning; and 


to wait for that explanation which I ſhould for ever 
deſpiſe him for, if he makes neceſſary. Twice al- 


ready have you, my dear, if not oftner, mode/?y'd away 
ſuch opportunities as you ought not to have {lipt.---As 


to ſettlements, if they come not in naturally, ev'n 
leave them to his own juſtice, and to the juſtice 
of his family, And there's an end of the matter. 
This zs my advice: Mend it, as circumſtances offer, 
and follow your own. But Indeed, my dear, this, or 
ſomething like it, would I do. As witneſs, 
Dur ANNA Howe. 


Tucloſod in the above. 
I MUST trouble you with my concerns, tho' your 


own are ſo heavy upon you.--—A piece of news I 


have to tell you. Your uncle Antony is diſpiſed to 
marry.---- With whom think you? With my mamma. 
True indeed. Your family know it. All is laid with 
redoubled malice at your door. And there the c/d 


ſoul himſelf lays it. 


Take 
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Take no notice of this intelligence, not ſo much as 
in your letters to me, for fear of accidents. 


I think it can't do. But were I to provoke my 
mother, that might afford a pretence. Ele, I ſhould 


have been with you before now, I fancy. 
The firſt likelihood that appears to me of encou- 


ragement, I diſmiſs Hickman,that's certain. If mymo- 


ther diſoblige me in ſo important an article, I ſhan't 
think of obliging her in fuch another. It is im- 


poſſible, ſurely, that the deſire of popping me off to 


that honeſt man can be with ſuch a view. 

I repeat, that it cannot come to any thing. But 
theſe avidowvs——Then ſuch a love in us all, both old 
and young, of being courted and admĩred And ſo 
irreſiſtible to their eldefſbips to be flatter'd, that all 
power is not over with them; but that they may ſtill 
_ claſs and prank it with their daughters. It vexed me 
heartily to have her tell me of this propoſal with ſelf- 
complaiſant ſimperings; and yet ſhe affected to fpeak 
of it, as if ſhe had no intention to encourage it. 


Theſe antiquated batchelors, old before they think 


themſelves ſo, imagine, that when they have once 
herſuaded themſelves, they have nothing elſe to do, 
bit to make their minds known to the lady. His 
overgrown fortune is indeed a bait—a tempting one. 
A fancy daughter to be got rid of ! The memory of 


the father of that daughter not precious enough to 


weigh !—Bur let him advance if he dare—Let her 
encourage—But hope the won't. 

Excuſe me, my dear, I am nettled. They have 
fearfully rumpled my gorget. Vou'll think me faulty. 
80 E won't put my name to this feparate paper. Other 
hands may reſemble mine. You did not fee me 
write it. 


LETTER 


had made him expect a 7. 
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LET: TER XL 
Miſs CLARISSA HarLows, To Miſs Hows. 


Monday, P. M. May 1 5 

NOW indeed, is it evident, my beſt, my only 
friend, that I have but one choice to make. And 
now do I find, that I have carried my reſentment 
againſt this man too far; ſince now I am to appear 
as if under an obligation to his patience with me for a 
conduct, that, perhaps, he will think, if not hu- 
mourſome and childiſh, plainly demonſtrative of my 
little eſteem of him; of but a ſecondary eſteem at 
leaſt, where before his rns rather than his merit, 
O my dear to be 
under obligation to, and to be calt upon a man, that 
is not a generous man That is, indecd, a crue! man! 
— hat is capable of creating a diſtreſs to a young 


creature, who by her evil deftiny, is thrown into his 


power; and then of enjoying it, as I may ſay! [I ve- 
rily think I may ſay ſo, of this ſavage ! What a 
fate is mine | 

You give me, my dear, good advice, as to the pe- 
remptory manner in which J ought to treat him: But 
do you conſider to whom it is that you give that ad- 
vice? 

The occaſion for it ſnould never have been given 
by me, of all creatures; for I am unequal, utterly 
unequal to it What, 7, to challenge a man for a 
huſband -I, to exert myſelf to quicken the de- 
layer in his reſolutions | And, having loſt an oppor- 
tunity, to begin to try to rata it, as from my et, and 
for myſelf I- Lo threaten him, as I may ſay, into the 
marriage-ſtate !----O my dear ! if this be right to ve 
done, how difficult is it, where Modeſty and Self (or 
where Pride, if you pleafe) is concerned to do that 


right? 
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right? Or, to expreſs myſelf in your words, to be fa- 
ther, mother, uncle, to myſelf —Eſpecially where 
one thinks a triumph over one is intended. Do, my 


dear, adviſe me, perſuade me, to renounce the man 


for ever: And then I will for ever renounce him! 
You fay you have tried Mrs. Norton's weight with 
my mamma.—Pad as the returns are which my ap- 
plication by Mr. Hickman has met with, you tell me, 
you have not acquainted me with all the bad ; nor 
now, perhaps, ever will. But why ſo, my dear? 
what ig the bad, what can be the bad, which now yon 
will never tell me of? What were, than renounce 
me ! and for ever! My uncle, you ſay, believes me 
« ruin'd : He declares, that he can believeevery thing 
bad of a creature, who could run away with a man: 
© And they have all made a reſolution, not to ſtir an 
inch in my favour ; no, not to ſave my lite.” 

Have you worſe than this, my dear, behind — 
Surely my father has not renewed his dreadful male- 
_ diction |—Surely, if ſo, ray mamma has not joined 
in it | Have my uncles given it their ſanction, and 
made it a family act! What, my dear, is the worſt, 
that you will leave for ever unrevealed? 
O Lovelace! why comeſt thou not juſt now; 
while theſe black proſpects are before me? For now, 
couldſt thou look into my heart, wouldſt thou ſee a 
diſtreſs worthy of thy barbarous triumph! 


I was forced to quit my pen. 

And you ſay vou have try'd Mrs. Norton's weight 
with my mamma | 

What 7s done, cannot be help'd: But I wiſh you 
had not taken any ſtep, in a matter ſo very concern- 
ing to me, without firſt conſulting me.—Forgive me, 
my dear ;— but that high-ſoul'd. and noble friend- 
ſhip, which you avow v ith ſo obliging, and ſo un- 
common avoarnth, at the ſame time, that it is the 


ſubject 
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ject of my grateful admiration, is no leſs, becauſe of 


its fervor, the ground of my apprehenſion |! 

Well, but, now to look forward, you are of opi- 
nion, that 1 muſt be his: And that I cannot leave 
him with reputation to myfelf, whether with or 


without his conſent. I muſt, if ſo, make the beſt of 


the bad matter. | 

He went out in the morning ; intending not to re- 
turn to dinner, unleſs (as he ſent me word) I would 
admit him to dine with me. 

[ excuſed myſelf. The man, whoſe anger is now 
to be of ſuch high importance to me, was, it ſeems, 
diſpleaſed. 

As he, as well as I, expected, that I ſhould receive 
a letter from you this day, by Collins. I ſuppoſe he 


will not be long before he returns; and then, poffi- 


bly, he is to be mighty ſtately, mighty manniſb, migh- 
ty cop if you pleate ! And then I muſt be very hum- 
ble, very ſubmiſſive, and try to whine myſelf into his 


good graces: With downcaſt eye, if not by ſpeech, 


beg his forgiveneſs for the diſtance I have fo perverſely 


kept him at Les, I warrant you !—But PII ſee how 


this behaviour will fit upon me Tou have always 
rally d me upon my meekneſs, I think | Well then, 
PII try, if I can be ſtill meeker, ſhall I !—O my dear! 
But let me fit with my hands before me, all pati- 
ence, all reſignation; for I think I hear him coming 
up. —Or {hall I r e accoſt him, in the words, in 
the form, you, my dear, have preſcrib'd? 
He is come in. —Fe has ſent to me, all impatience 
in his aſpect, Dorcas ſays.—But I cannot, cannot {ee 
him! 


Monday Night. 
Tar contents of your letter, and my own heavy 
reſlections, render'd me incapable of ſeeing this ex- 
petting man The firſt word he aſked Dorcas was, If 


I had 
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had received a letter fince he had been out ?—She 
told me this; and her anſwer, That I had; and was 
faſting, and bad been in tears ever ſince. 

He ſent to deſire an interview with me. | 

I anſwer'd by her, That I was not very well. In 
the morning, if better, I would ſee him as ſoon as he 
pleaſed. 

Very humble! was it not my dear ?—Yet he was 
too royal to take it for humility ; for Dorcas told me 
he rubb'd one ſide of his face impatiently; and ſaid 
a raſh word, and was out of humour; ſtalking about 
the room. 

Half an hour after, he ſent again; deſiring very 
earneſtly, that I would admit him to ſupper with me. 
He would enter upon no ſubjekts of converſation, but 
what I ſhould lead to. 

So I ſhould have been at //berty, you ſee, to court 
him! 

Page in defired to be excuſed. 

Indeed, my dear, my eyes were ſwelled: T was ve- 
ry low-ſpirited and could not think of entering all 
at once, after {everal days diſtance, into the freedom 
of converfation, which my friends utter rejection cf 
me, as well as your opinion, have made neceſſary. 
He ſent up to tell me, that as he heard I was faſt- 
ing, if 1 would promiſe to eat ſome chicken which 
Mrs. Sinclair had ;orde1'd for ſupper he would ac- 
quieſce - Very kind in his anger Is he not? 

I promiſed kim. Can I be more preparatively con- 
deſcendirg !-—How happy, I': warrant you, if 1 may 
meet him in a kind and forgiving humour! 

I hate myſelf But I won't be inſulted. 
I wot! for all this. 


Indeed 
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LETTER XI. 
Miſs CLARISsA HarLowe, To Diſs Hows. 


Tueſday, May 16. 

I THINK once more, we ſeem to be in a kind of 
train; but through a ſtorm. I will give 9 5 the 
particulars. 

I heard him in the dining-room at five in the 
morning. I had reſted very ill, and was up too: 
But opened not my door till ix : : When Dorcas 
brought me his requeft for my company. 

He approached me, and taking my hand, as I en- 
ter'd the dining-room, I went not to bed, Madam, 
till two, yet ſlept not a wink. For God's ſake tor- 
ment me not, as you have done for a week paſt. 

He paus'd. I was ſilent. 

At firſt, proceeded he, I thought your reſentment 
of a mere unavailing curioſity could not be deep; 
and that it would go off of itſelf: But when I found, 
it was to be kept up till you knew the ſucceſs of 
ſome new overtures which you had made, and which 
comply'd with, might have depriv'd me of you for 
ever; how, Madam, could I ſupport myſelf under 
the thoughts of having, with ſuch an union of inte- 
reits, made ſo little impreſſion e your mind in 
my favour? 

He paus'd again. I was ſtill ſilent. He went on. 

I acknowledge that I have a proud heart, Madam. 
cannot but hope ſor fome initances of previous and 
preferable favour from the lady I am ambitious to 
cal! mine; and that her choice of me ſhould not ap- 
pear, not flagrantly appear, directed by the perverſe- 


nels of her {el{ifh- perſecutors, and my irreconcilea- 
ble enemies. 


Yo!.. 1 D | More 
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More to the ſame purpoſe he ſaid: You know, my 
dear, the room he had given me to recriminate upon 
him, in twenty inſtances : I did not ſpare him: But 
I need not repeat thoſe inſtances to you. Every one 
of theſe inſtances, I told him, convinced me of his 


pride, indeed, but not of his merit. J confeſſed, 


that I had as much pride as himſelf; altho' J hoped it 
was of another kind, than that he ſo readily avowed, 


But that if he had the leaſt mixture in his of the 


laudable pride (a pride worthy of his birth, 
of his family, and of his fortune), he ſhould rather 
wiſh, I would. preſume to ſay, to promote nine, than 
either to ſuppreſs, or to .regret that I had it: That 
hence: it was, that I thought it beneath me to diſown 


what had been by motives for declining, for ſome 


days paſt, any converſation with him, or viſit from 
Mr. Mennell, that might lead to points out of my 
power to determine upon, until I heard from my 
uncle Harlowe ; whom, I confeſſed, I had cauſed to 
be founded, whether I might be favour'd with his in- 
tereſt, to obtain for me a reconciliation with my 
friends, upon terms which I had cauſed to be propoſed 
to him. 

He knew not, he ſaid, and ſuppoſed muſt not pre- 
ſame to atk, what theſe terms were. But he could 


but too well gueſs at them; and that he was to have 


been the preliminary ſacrifice. But I muſt allow him 
to ſay, That as much as he admired the nobleneſs of 
my ſentiments in general, and in particular that /auda- 


b/e pride in me, which I had ſpoken of; he wiſhd, 


that he could compliment me upon ſuch an uniformity 
in it, as ſhould have ſet me as much above all ſub- 
miſſion to minds implacable and unreaſonable (he 
hoped he might, without offence, ſay that my bro- 
ther's and ſiſter's were ſuch), as it had above all fa- 
vour and condeſcenſion to him. : 

1. 
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y Duy and nature, Sir, call upon me to make the 
n ſubmiſlions you ſpeak of: There is a father, there is 
ut a mother, there are uncles, in the one caſe, to juſtify 
ne and demand thoſe ſubmiſſions— What, pray, Sir, can 
lis be pleaded for the condeſcen/ron, as you call it? 

d, Will you ſay, your merits, either with regard to 
it them, or to myſelfß, may? 
d. This to be ſaid, after the perſecutions of thoſe re- 
he lations! After what you have ſuffer'd | After what 
th, you have made me hope! Let me aſł you, Madam, 
her (we talked of pride juſt now), What fort of pride 
nan muſt His be, which could diſpenſe with inclination and 


hat preference in his lady's part of it What muſt ke 
"Wn that love 


"me Love, Sir | who-talks of love? Was not merit the 
rom thing we are talking of? Have 1 ever profeſſed ; 
my have I ever required of 30 profeſſions of a paſſion of 
my that nature? But there is no end. of theſe debatings; 
d to cach % faultleſs, each % full of ſelf 
s in- I do not think myſelf faulileſi, Madam :—PBut— 
my But what, Sir Would you evermore argue with 
ofed me, as if you were a child? Seeking palliations, 
and making promiſes /—Promiſes of what, Sir? Of 
pre- being in future the man it is a ſhame a gentleman is 
could not? — Of being the man— 


have Good God! interrupted he, with eyes lifted up, if 
7 him dau wert to be thus ſevere 

eſs of Well, well, Sir, impatiently—I need only to ob- 
auda- ſerve, that all this vaſt difference in ſentiments ſhews 
find, ¶ how unpair'd our minds are So let u- 

rmity Let us zvhat, Madam. !—My ſoul is riling into tu- 
| fub- mults! And he look'd fo wildly, that it ſtartled me a 
le (he good deal—Let us 20har, Madam | | 
y bro- Why, Sir, let us reſolve to quit every regard for 
all fa- each other Nay, flame not out-— 


Di.'y 


lam a poor 


Keak-minded creature in ſome things: But where 
what I /bculd be, or not deſerve to live, if I am no, 


D 2 
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s in the queſtion, J have great and invincible ſpir I, 
or my own conceit betrays me}. — Let us Nell 
quit every regard for each other that is more than 
civil. This you may depend upon; you may, if it 
will fewel your pride, gratify it with this aflurance ; 
That I will never marry any other man. I have ſeen” 
enough of your ſex ; at leaſt of. yore. A ſingle life 
hall ever be "ny choice —While I will RAE you at 
liberty to purſue jo, own. 
Indiffer rence, worſe than indifference ! faid he, in 0 
a paſſion- 
Interrupting dn i chere let it be Vou have 
not, in my opinion, at leaſt, deſerved it ſhould be 


2 


bed & 


other: If you have in your ou, you have cauſe, at 1 
leaſt your pride has, to hate me for misjudging you.— X 
Deareſt, deareſt creature] ſnatching my hand with 
wildneſs, let me beſeech you to be he. 1 noble! et 
Civil regards, Madam I Civil regard: Can you 5 
o expect to narrow and contine ſuch a paſſion as . f. 
mine l- | ” 
Such a paſſion as yours, Mr. Lovelace, deſerwes to 10 


be narrow'd and conſin'd. It is either the paſſion 


7 do not think it; or J as not. I queſtion whe- 1 
ther your mind is capable of being ſe narrow'd and en 
2 widen” d as is neceſſary to make it be what I with [- 
it to be. Lift up your hands and your eyes, Sir, in 68 
that emphatical ſilent wonder, as you pleaſe: But wi 
what does it expreſs, what does it convince me of; br 
but that we are not born for one another? an 
By his ſoul, he ſaid, and graſp'd my hand with an ftr 


cagerneſs that hurt it, we were born for one another: 
I mf be his—1 ſould be his (and put his other arm 
round me), altho' his damnation were to be the pur- 
chaſe! 

I was terrify'd Let me leave you-—or begone 
from me, Sir Is the paſſion you boaſt, to be thus 
{ſhockingly declared! 

You 
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You muſt nct go, Madam |—Y ou muſt ye leave 
me in anger | 


Iwill return—Iulll return When you can be lets 


And he let me fo. 

The man quite fr! 
got into my abs 
4 ere dat chief ms. 

wy half an liour he fent a tte billet, e exprefling his 
concern for the vehemence of his behav! jour, and pray- 
ing 1 10 ſee me. 

I went—Becauſz I could not help myſelf, 1 went. 

Hle was full of his excuſes. O my dear, what 
would you, even 52% do with ſuch a man as this; 
and in my ſituation ? 

It was very poſtidle for him now, he ſaid, to ac- 
count tor the workings of a frenzical diforder. For 
his part, he was, near diſtraction. All laſt week to 


ated me; infomuch that when. 
r, 1 found atudgden flow of tears 


ſulfer as he had ſuffer'd; ; and now to talk of civil re- 


garde only, when he had hoped from the nobleneſs of 
my mind 

Hope what you will, interrupted I; I muſt inſiſt 
upon it, that our minds are by no means ſuited to 
each other. You have brought me into difficulties. 
I am deſerted of every friend but Miſs Howe. My 
true ſentiments I will not conceal : It is againſt my 
will, that I muſt ſubmit to owe protection from a 
brother's projects, which Miſs Howe thinks are not 
given over, to you, who have brought me into theſe 
fireights; net with my own concurrence e brought me 
into them ; remember that 


I do remember that, Madam! 80 often reminded, 
how can I forget it? 

Yet [ avi/l owe to you this protection, if it be ne- 
ceſſary, in the earneſt hope, that you will ſpun rather 
than /eeþ miſchief, if any further! inquiry after me be 
made. But what hinders you from leaving me? 


1 Ee 


— —— 
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Cannot I fend to you? The Widow Fretchville, it 
is plain, knows not her own mind: The people here 
indeed are civiller every day than other: But J had 
rather have lodgings more agreeable to my circum— 
ſtances. I beſt know what will ſuit them; and am 
reſolved not to be obliged to any body. If you leave 
me, I will take a civil leave of thete people, and re- 
tire to ſome one of the neighbouring villages, and 
there, ſecreting myſelf, wait my couſin Morden's ar- 
rival with patience, 

Re preſumed, he told me, from wheat I'faid, that 
my application to my relations was unſucceſsful: 
That therefore he hoped I wonld give him leave now 
to mention the terms in the nature of ſettlements, 
which he had long intended to propoſe to me; and 
which having till now delay'd to do, thro' accidents 
not proceeding from himſelf, he had thoughts of urg- 
ing to me the moment I enter'd upon my new houle ; 
and upon finding myſelf as independent in appearance 
as J was in fact. Permit me, Madam, to propoſe 
theſe matters to you :—Not with an expectation of 
your immediate anſwer ; but for your conſideration. 

Were not heſitation, a ſelf-felt glow, a downcaft 
eye, more than enough ? Your advice was too much 
in my head: I heſitated. 

He urg'd on upon my filence: He would call God 
to witneſs to the juſtice, nay to the genergſity of his 
intentions to me, if I would be ſo good as to hear 
what he had to propoſe to me, as to ſettlements. 

Could not the man have fallen into the ſubject 
without this parade? Many a point, you know, 2: 
refuſed, and ought to be refuſed, if leave be aſked to 
introduce | it; and when once refuſed, the refuſal muſt 


in honour be adhered to — Whereas, had it been /[d 


in upon one, as I may ſay, it might have merited fur- 
ther conſideration. If ſuch a man as he knows not 
this, who ſhould 2 

I thought 
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I thought myſelf obliged, thongh not to depart from 
this ſubject intirely, yet to give it a more diffuſe turn; ; 
m order, on the one hand, to ſave myſelf the morti- 
fication of appearing too read y in my compliance, at- 
ter ſuch a diſtance as had been between us; and on 
the other, to avoid (in purſuance of your advice) the 
neceflity of giving him ſuch a repulſe, as might again 
throw us out of the courſe. 
A cruel alternative to be reduced to 
You talk of generoſity, Mr. Lovelace, ſaid I; and 
you talk of juſtice ; perhaps without having confider- 
ed the force of the words, in the ſenſe you vie them 
on this occaſion. Lat me tel! you what geners; ity is, 
in my ſenſe of the word TRUE GENUHROSIATT is not 
confined to pecuniary inſtances: It is more than po- 
Iiteneſs : It is more than good faith: It is more than 
honour : It is more than faflice Since all theſe are but 
duties, and what. a worthy mind cannot diſpenſe with. 
But Pave GENEROSITY is greatnefs of foul : It in- 
cites us to do more by a tellow-creature, than can be 


itrictly required of us: It obliges us to haſten to the 


relief of an object that wants relief; anticipating even 
hope or expectation. Generolity, Sie, will not ſurely 


permit a worthy mind to doubt of its honourable and 


beneticent intentions: Much. leſs will it allow itſelf 
to ſhock, to offend any one; and, leaſt of all, a per- 
jon thrown by adverſity, miſhap, or accident, into 
Its protection 

What an opportunity had he to clexr his intentions, 
had he been ſo difpoſed, from the latter part of this 
home obſervation I But he run away with the jr, 
and kept to that. 

Admirably defin'd ! he ſaid. But who at this rate, 
Madam, can be. ſaid to be gene ros to you? Tour 


genergft ity I implore; while, 7uFice, as it 3 be my 


lole merit, ſhalt be my aim. Never was there a wo- 
man of ſuch nice and delicate ſentiments ! 
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It is a rcficStion upon yourſelf, rh. and upon the 
company you have kept, if you think thele notions 
either nice or delicate. Thoufands of my ſex are 
more nice than I; for they would have avoided the 
devicus path 1 * ave been jure rized into: The conſe. 
quences of which ſurprize have laid me under the ſad 
ecetlity of telling a man, who has not delicacy 
enough to enter into thoſe parts of the temale charac- 
ter, which 2 re its glory and diftinciion, what True 
Generoſity is. 

His divine monitreſs, he called me Ile would en- 
deavour to form his manners, as he had often pro- 
miſled, by my example. But he hoped I would now 
permit him to mention briefly the /://ice he propoſed 
to do me, in the terms of the ſcttlement; a ſubject 
jo proper, before now, to have been enter'd upon; 
and which would have been enter'd upon long ago, 
had not my frequent diſpleaſure taken from him the 
opportunity he had often wiſh'd for: But now having 


ventur'd to lay hold of this, nothing mould divert 


him from improving it. 

J have no ſpirits juſt now, Sir, to attend to ſuch 
weighty points. What you have a mind to propole, 
write to me: And I fhall know what anſwer to re- 
turn. Only one thing let me remind you of, that if 
you touch upon any {i%9jeCt, in which my papa has 
a concern, I ſhall judge by your treatment of the 
father, what value you have for the da zughter. 

He L:bed, as if he would chole rather to ſpeak 
than write: But had he /a:d ſo, I had a icvere return 
to have made upon him; as poſtibly he might tee by 
my looks. 


In this way we are now: A fort of calm, as I ſaid, 


ſucceeding a ſtorm :—What may happen next, whe- 


ther a ſtorm or a calm, with ſuch a ſpirit as J have to 


deal with, who can tell? 
But 


+ Am Ama fend od 
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But be that as it will, I think, my dear, Lam not 
meanly off: And that is 2 great point with, me; and 
which I know you'll be glad to hear,: If it were only, 
that I can ſee this man without loſing any of that 
dignity (what other word can I uſe, ſpeaking of y- 
ſelf, that betokens decency, and not arcogarice ? )' which 
is ſo neceſſary to caable me to Dok , or rather, 
with the mind's eye, I may ſay, to look down upon a 
man of this man's caſt. | 

Altho' circumſtances have fp offer'd, that I could 
not take your advice as to the mare dealing with 
him; yet you gave me ſo much coprage by it, as has 
enabled me to conduct things to this iſſue : ;, as well . 
determin'd me againſt leaving him: Which 5. gore, 
Was thinking ta do, at all adventures. W e 
when. it came to the point, I have done ſo, or 
not, I cannot ſay, becauſe it would have depended 
upon his behaviour at che time. | 5 

But let his behaviour be what it will, J am afraid 
with you, that, ſhould any thing ofter, at laſt, to 
oblige me to leave him, I ſhall not mend my fituation 
in the world's eye; but the contrary. And vet 1 will 
not be treated by him with indignity, wil le I have 
any power to help mylelt. 

Jou, my dear, have accuſed.me of having 22 
tyd-awvay, as you; phraſe it, ſeveral opportunities on 
being—Being what, my dof !— Why, the wiſe of a 
libertine: And what a libertme and his wife are, my 
coutin Morden's letter tells vs.—1.ct me here, once 
for all, endeavour to account for the motives of my 
behaviour to this man, and for the principles I have 
proceeded upon, as they appear to me upon a cloſe 
del bexamination. 

Be pleaſed then to allow me to think, that my no- 
tives on this occaſion, ariſe not altege os from maid- 
enly niceneſs z3 or Yet from the apprc:ienion of what 
wy pretent tormentor, and future huiband, may think 


Ds of 
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of a precipitate compliance, on fuch a diſagreeable 
behaviour as his: But they ariſe principally from what 
offers to my own heart, reſpecting, as I may ſay, its 
own reCtitude, its own judgment of the it and the 
wnfit ; as I would, without ſtudy, anſwer for myſelf 
to myſelf, in the i place; to Him, and to the world, 
in the /econd only. Principles, that are in my mind; 
that I Found there; implanted, no doubt, by the firſt 
gracious Planter : Which therefore ine me, as I 
may ſay, to act up to them, that thereby I may, to 
the beſt of my judgment, be enabled to comport my- 
felf worthily in both ſtates (the ſingle and the mar- 
ried), let others act as they will by me. 

I hope, my dear, I do not deceive myſelf, and, 
inſtead of ſetting about rectifying what is amiſs in my 
heart, endeavour to find excuſes for habits and pecu- 
liarities, which I am unwilling to caſt off or over- 
come. The heart is very deceitful: Do you, my 
dear friend, lay mine open (but, furely, it is always 
open before you !) and ſpare me not, if you find or 
think it culpable. | 

Lhis obſervation, once for all, as I ſaid, I thought 
proper to make, to convince you, that, to the beſt of 
my judgment, my errors, in matters as well of the 

offer moment, as the greater, ſhall rather be the 
fault of my underſtanding than of my will. 
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I am, my deareſt friend, 
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Tour ever obliged 
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Ait Clariſſa Harlowe. 
LETTER: MI. 
V. Ci ARISsA IIARLowE, To Mi Hows. 


Tueſday Night, Aay 16. 
Mx. LOVELACE has fent me, by Dorcas, his pro- 


poſals, as follow: 


C 
t 
« 


« 'To ſpare a dehcacy ſo extreme, and to obey you, 
write: And the rather, that you may communi- 
cate this paper to Miſs Howe, who may conſult any 
of her friends you ſhall think proper to hove intruſt- 
ed on this occaſion. I ſay, intriſted; becauſe, as 
you know, I have given it out to ſeveral perſons, 


that we are actually marry'd' 


1 


* 


In the firſt place, Madam, I offer to ſettle upon 
you, by way of jointure, your whole eſtate. And 
moreover to veſt in truſtees ſuch a part of mine in 
Lancaſhire, as- ſhall produce a clear four hundred 
pounds a year, to be paid to your ſole and ſeparate | 
uſe, quarterly.“ 
« My own eſtate is a clear 2000. per annum. Lord 
M. propoſes to give me poſſeſſion either of That 
which he has in Lancaſhire (to which, by the way, 
think I have a better title than he has himſelf), or 
That we call The Lawn in Hertfordſhire, upon my 
nuptials with a lady whom he fo. greatly admires ;- 
and to make that I ſhall chooſe a clear $000/. per- 


armumn.,? 


= wp too great contempt of cenſure has ſubjected 
2 to much traduction. It may not therefore be- 
dae to aſſure you, on the vord of a gentle- 
man, that no part of my eſtate was ever mortgaged. 
And that altho”I liv'd very expenÞavely. broad, and 
made large draughts, yet, that Miuſummer-Day 
next will diſcharge ail that 1 owe in the world My 
notions are not all bad ones. I have been thought, 
im 
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in pecuniary caſes, generous. It would have de. 
ſerved anther name, had I not firſt been ju.” 

If, as your own eſtate is at preſent in your father's 
hands, you rather chooſe that I ſhould make 3 
jointure out of mine, tantamount to yours, be it 


what it will, it ſhall be done. I will engage Lord 


M. to write to % what:he propoſes to do on the 
happy occafion : Not as your deſire or expectation, 


but to demonſtrate, that na advantage f is intended 
to be taken of the ſituation you are. in with your 


own family. 

« 'To thew the beloved dabghter the conſideration 
I have for her, 1 will conſent, that ſhe hall pre- 
{crive the terms of agreement in relation to the 
large ſums, which muſt be in her father's hands, 
ariſing from her grandfather's eſtate. I have no 
doubt but he will be put upon making lar ge demands 
upon you. All thoſe it ſhall be in your power to 
coinply with, for the ſake of your own peace. 
And the remainder ſhall be paid into your hands, 
and be entirely at your diſpoſal, as a fund to ſup— 
port thote charitable donations, which I have heard 
you fo famed for t of your family; and for which 
you have been ſo greatly reflected upon 7 it. 

As to cloaths, (jewels, and the like, againſt the 
time you ſhall chooſe to make your appearance, it 
will be my pride, that you ſhall not be beholden tor 


ſuch of theſe, as ſhall be anſwerable to the rank of 


both, to thote who have had the ſtupid folly to re- 
nounce a daughter they deſerved not. You muſt 
excuſe me, Madam: You would miſtruſt my ſin- 


cerity in the reſt, could I ſpeak of theſe people with 
Jeſs aſperity, tho' ſo nearly related to you.” 


© "Theſe, Madam, are my propoſals. They are 
ſuch as I always deſigned to make, whenever you 
would permit me to enter into the delightful, ſub- 


© jet, Put you have been lo determin'd to try every 
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Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. G1 
method for reconciling yourſelf to your relations, 
even by giving me abſolutely up for ever, that you 
have ſeem'd to think it but juſtice to keep me at a 
« diſtance, till the event of that your predoivinant hope 


** 


could be feen. It is now ſeen I And altho' ! H 


* 


been, and perhaps {till am, ready to regret the want 
of that preferance I with*d for from you as Mis 
« Clarifla Harlowe; yet I am ſure, as the huſband of 
Mrs. Lovelace, I ſhall be more ready to adore than 
« to blame you for the pangs you have given to a heart, 
the generoſity, or rather u/tice of which, my im- 
« placable- enemies have taught you to doubt: And 
this ſtill the readier, as I am per ſuaded, that thoſe 
« pangs never would have, been given by a mind ſo 
© noble, had not the doubt been entertained, perhaps 
with too great an appearance of reaſon; and as I 
© hope I ſhall have it to reflect, that the moment the 
doubt ſhall be overcome, the indifference will ceaſe.” 

« I will only add, that if I have omitted any thing, 
© that would have given you further ſatisfaction; or 


if the above terms be ſhort of what you would with; 


you will be pleated to ſupply them as you think ſit. 
© And whon I know your pleaſure, I will inſtantly 
+ order articles to be drawn up conformably ; that 
notbing in my power may be wanting to make you 
happy. 

© You will now, deareſt Madam, judge how far 
call the rele depends upon vourſelf.“ 
900 foe 2, my dear, what he offers. You ſee it is 
all my fault, that he has not made thefe offers before. 
[Lam a ſtrange creature{ 'Fo be to blame in every- 
thing, and to every-body ! Yet neither intend the ill 
at the time, nor know it to be the iii till too late, or 
ſo nearly too late, that 1 muſt give up all the delicacy 
he talks of, to compound for my fault | 


1 . us 
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T fhall now judge how far all the reſt depends upon | 


myſelf! So coldly concludes he fuch warm, and, in 
the main, nnobjectable propofals! Would you nor, 
as you read, have ſuppoſed, that the paper would con- 
clude with the moſt earneſt demand of a day I 
own, I had that expectation ſo ftrong, reſulting naty- 


rally, as I may ſay, from the premiſes, that without 


ſtudying for diſſatisfaction, I could not help being dif. 
fatistied, when I came to the concluſion. —But you 
ſay, there is no help. I muſt, perhaps, make further 
ſacrifices. All delicacy, it ſeenis, is to be at an end 
with me! But if ſo, this man knows not what every 
ꝛbiſc man knows, that prudence, and virtue, and de- 


licacy of mind in a wife, do the huſband more real 


honour, in the eye of the-world, than the fame qua- 
livies (were he deſtitute of them) in >/mſelf : As the 
want of them in her does him more &/-honour : For 
are not the wife's errors, the huiband's reproach ? 
How juſtly his reproach, is another thing. 

J will confider this paper; and write to it, if I am 


able: For it feems mw, all the reſt depends upon myſelf. 
LET TE KR MY. 
A, CLarissa HARLOWE, To Miſs Hows. 
Wedneſday Morning, Moy 25. 
R. Lovelace would fain have engaged me laſt 


night. But as I was not prepar'd to enter 
upon the ſubject of his propofals, intending to con- 


ſider them maturely, and was not highly pleaſed with 


his concluſion (and then there is hardly any getting 
from him in tolcrable time over- night), I deſired to 
be excuſed ſeeing him till morning. 

About ſeven 9'c!ock we met in the dining-room. I 
nnd, he was fill of expectation that I ſhoukd meet 
dim with a very fav durable, who knows, but with a 


thankful | 
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| thankful aſpect : 4 
fſullen countenance, that he was under no mall dil. 
appointment that I did not. 


ſhirt of your expectation 


N. Clarifla Harlowe. 63 
And J immediately found by his 


My deareſt love, are you well? — Why look you 


| ſo ſolemn upon me? — Will your indifference never 


be over ? If I have propoſed terms in any reſpe& 


I told him, that he had very conſiderately men- 
tion'd my ſhewing his propoſals to Miſs Howe, and 


| conſulting any of her friends upon them by her means; 
and I ſhould have an opportunity to ſend them to her, 


by Collins, by-and-by ; and ſo inſiſted to ſuſpend any 
talk upon that ſubject till I had her opinion upon 


| them. 


Good God If there were but the leaſt loop-hole; 
the leaſt room for delay But he was writing a letter 
to his uncle, to. give him an account of his ſituation 
with me, and could not finiſh it fo ſatisfactorily, 
either to my Lord, or to himſelf, as if I would con- 


deſcend to. ſay, whether the terms he had propoſed. 
| Were acceptable, or not. 


Thus far, I told him, I could fay, That my prin- 
cipal point was. peace and reconciliation with my fa- 
mily. As to other matters, the gentleneſs of his 
own fpirit would put him upon doing more for me 
than 1 ſhould aſk, or expect. Wherefore, if all he 
had to write about was to know what Lord M. would 
do on my account, he might ſpare himſelf the trou- 
ble; for that my utmoſt wiſhes as to myſelf, were 
much more eaſily gratify'd than he perhaps imagin'd. 

He aſked me then, If I would fo far permit him to 


touch upon the happy day, as to requeſt his uncle's 


preſence on the occaſion, and to be my father ? 
Father had a ſweet and venerable ſound with it, I 
ſaid. I ſhould be glad to have a father who would 


own me. | 
Was 
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Was not this plain ſpeaking, think you, my dear? 
Met it rather, I muſt own, appears ſo to me on re. 
flection, than was YJe/rened freely at the time. For! 
then, with a ſigh from the bottom of my heart, 
thought of my own father ; bitterly regretting, that 
J am an outcaſt from him and from my mother. 
Mr. Lovelace, I thought, ſeemed a l:itle affected; 
at the manner of my ſpeaking, as well as at the fad 
reflection, I fuppoſe. _ | 
; 1] am but a very young creature, Mr. Lovelace, 
ſaid I, and wiped my averted eye, altho' you have 
tindly, and in love to me, introduced ſo much ſorroy 
to me already: So you muſt not wonder, that the 

word father ſtrikes ſo ſenſibly upon the heart of a 
child, ever dutiful till ſhe knew you, and whote ten- 
der years ſtill require the paternal wing. 

He turned towards the window : [Rejoice with 
me, my dear, ſince 1 ſeem devoted to him, that the 
man is not abſolately impenetrable !}—His emotion 
was viſible; yet he endeavoured to ſuppreſs it——Ap- 
proaching me again; again he was obliged to turn 
from me; Angelic ſomething, he ſaid: But then, 
obtaining a heart more ſizable to his with, he once 
more approached me. For his own part, he ſaid, as 
Lord M. was ſo ſubject to the gout, he was aſraid, 
that the compliment he had juſt propoſed to make 
him, might, if made, occaſion a longer ſuſpenſion, 
than he could bear to think of . And if it did, it 
would vex him to the heart, that he had made it. 

I could not fay a ſingle word to this, you know, 
my dear. But you will guets at my thoughts of what 


| he ſaid——Go much paſſiorite love, /:p-deep! 50 


rudent, and fo dutifully patient at heart to a relation 
he had, till now, ſo nndutifully deſpiſed i Why, 
why, am I throw upon ſuch © man! thought I.— 
He heſitated, as if contending with himſelf, and 
after taking a turn or two about the room, — Ile was 


yt 
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me, he was not fartheſt from doing ſo. 


M Clariſia Harlowe. 65 
at a great loſs what to determine u bon, he iaid, be- 
cauſe he had not the honour of know! ing when he was 
to be made the happacit of men: Would to God 
it might that very inſtant be refolved u bon 

He ſto] pp'd a moment or two, ſcar! ing jo my down- 
caſt face [Did I not, O my beloved friend, think 
you, want a father or a mother juſt then 7} But if 
he could nat, 10 n as he withed, procure 
ſent to a day; in bat 
ment might os wel be n 


my con- 
gs e thor ght the 1 
24e to Lord M. as 7 
fot be drawn ind ingro oſled 
in the intervenicnt time, which would pacify his | im- 


patic ence, as no time would be loſt. 


You will ſuppoſe how 7 was affected by this ſpeech, 


by repeating the ſubſtance of what he ſaid upon it 
as follows. 


But by his foul, he knew not, ſo much was I 
upon the reſerve, and ſo much latent meaning did my 
eye import, whether, When he moſt hoped to pleaſe 
Would 1 
vouchſafe to ſas, Whether I approved of his compli- 
ment to Lord M. or not ? 1 5 

Miſs Howe, thought I, at that moment, ſays, I 
mult vet run away from This man! 

To be ſure, Mr. Lovelace, if this matter is ever 75 
be, it mult be agreeable to me to have the full appro- 
bation of one ſe, ſince I cannot have that of the 
ther. 

IF this matter be ever to be! Good God! what 
words were theſe at this time of day! And full ap- 
probation of one fide! Why that word approbation ? 
When the greateſt pride of all his family was, 'That 
of having the honour of ſo dear a creature for their 
relation! Would to Heaven, my dearelt life, added 
he, that, without complimenting A e to-mor- 
row might be the Wa * of my life — What ſay 


vou, 
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you, my angel? With a trembling impatience, that 
ſeemed not affected, — What ſay you for ?9-m9r 549 ? 
It was likely, my dear, I could fay much to it, or 
name another day, had I been diſpoſed to the latter, 
with tuch an hinted delay from him. 

Next day, Madam, if not to-morrow / Or the 
day after that !—— And taking my two hands, ſtared 
me into a half-confuſion. | 

No, no; You cannot think all of a ſudden, there 
ſhould be reaſon for ſuch a hurry. It will be moſt 
agreeable, to be ſure; for my Lord to be preſent. 

I am all obedience and reſignation, returned the 
wretch, with a ſelf-pluming air, as if he had acqui- 
eſced to a propoſal made by me, and had compliment- 
ed me wifh a great piece of ſelf-denial. 

Modeſty, 1 think, required it of me, that it ſhould 
paſs ſo: Did it not ?——l think it did. Would to 
Heaven But what ſignifies waſhing 2- 

But when he would have rewarded himſelf, as he 
had heretofore called it, for this ſelf- ſuppoſed conceſ- 
fion, with a kiſs, I repulſed him with a juſt and very 
ſincere: diſdain. | 

He feem'd both vex'd and ſurpriz'd; as one who 
had made propoſals that he had expected every thing 
from. He plainly ſaid; that he thought our ſituation 
would intitle him to ſuch an innocent freedom: And 
he was both amaz'd and griev'd to be thus {cornfully 
repulied.. RD | 

No reply could be made by me. T abruptly broke 
from him: I recollect, as I paſſed by one of the pier- 
glaſſes, that I faw in it his clenched hand offered in 
wrath to his forehead: The words, indifference, by bis 
ſoul, next to hatred, J heard him ſpeak : And fome- 
thing of ice he mentioned: I heard not what. 

Whether he intends to write to my Lord, or to 
Mifs Montague, I cannot tell. But as all, delicacy 


ought to be over with me now, perhaps I am to blame 
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o expect it from a man who may not know what it in. 
If he does %, and yet thinks himſelf very delicate, 
and intends not to be otherwil',, I am rather to 
be pitied, than he to be cenſared. And after 
all, ſince F nit take him as IJ. find him, I 
ratet That is to ſay, as a man ſo vain, and ſo ac- 
cuſtom'd to be admired, that, not: being conſcious of 
internal defect, he has taken no pains to poliſh more 
than his outfide : And as his propofals are higher than 
my expectations; and as in his own opinion, he has 
a great deal to bear from ue, I will (no new offence 
preventing) fit down to anſwer them: And, if pof- 
fble, im terms as unobjectible tohim, as his are to me. 

But after all, ſee you not, my dear, more and 
more, the miſmatch that there is in our minds? 

However, T am willing to compound for my fault, 
by giving up, (if that may be all my puniſhment) the 
expectation of what is deemed happineſs in this life, 
with ſuch a huſband as I fear he will make. In ſhort, 
will content myſelf to-be-a ſuffering perſon thre' 
the ſtate: to the end of my life. A long one it can- 
not be! 

This may qualify him (as it may prove) from ſtings 
of conſcience from miſbehaviour to a fri wife, to be 
a more tolerable one to a ſecond, tho' not perhaps bet- 
ter deſerving : While my ſtory, to all who ſhall know 
it, will afford theſe inſtructions :. That the eye is a 
traitor, and ought ever to be miſtruſted: That form 
s deceitful : In other words; That a fine perſon is 
ſeldom pair'd by a fine mind: And that found prin- 
eiples, and a good heart, are the only baſis on which 
the hopes of a happy future, either with reſpect tothe 
lere or to the hereafter, can be built. 

And fo much at preſent for Mr. Lovelace's propo- 
fals: Of which I-defire- your opinion. 

I am, my deareſt friend, A 

Your ever-obliged CL. HARLOwx. 
Four 
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Four letters are written by Mr, Lovelace from glu 
date of his laſt, giving the flate of affairs between 
him and the lady > pretty much the ſame as in hers in 
the fame pe eriod, allowing for the humour in his; and 
for his reientments expr elled wich vehemence on her 
refolution to leave him, if her n could be pre- 
_valled upen.— A few extracts from them will be only 
given. ; 

What, ſays he, might have hecome of me, and 
my projects, had not her father, and the reſt of the 
« implacables, ſtood my friends?“ After violent 
threatnings and vows of revenge, he ſays 6-118 
c plain the would have given me up for ever; nor 
* thould J have been able to prevent her abandoning 
© of me, unleſs I had torn up the tree by the roots 
© to come at the fruit; which I hope ſtill to bring 
'c 
$ 


down by a gentle thake or two, If I can but have 
patience to ſtay the ripening ſeaſon.” 
Thus triumphing in his unpolite cruelty, he fays,— 

After her haughty treatment of me, I am relolve] 
fhe ſhall f. peak « out. There are a thouſand beanties 
to be diſcovered in the face, in the accent, in the 
buſh-beating hehtationz of a woman that is earneſt 
about a ſubject which ſhe wants to introduce, yet 
knows not how. Silly rogues, calling theraſelves 
generous ones, would value themſelves for ſparing 
a lady's confuſion : But they are ſilly rogues indeed; 
and rob themſelves of prodigious pleaſure by their 
forwardneſs; and at the ſame time deprive her ot 
diſplaying a world of charms, which only can be 
manifeſted on theſe occaſions. Heard-heartednels 
as it is called, is an eſſential of the-libertine's cha- 
racter. Familiarized to the diſtreſſes he occaſions, 
< he is feldom betray'd by tenderneſs into a complar 
© fant weakneſs unworthy of himſelf. How have | 
© enjoyed a charmer creature's confuſion, as I have 
fat over-againſt her; her eyes loſt in admiration of 
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my ſhocbuckles, or meditating ſome uncouth figure 
6 31 the carpet & 

Mentioning the ſettlements, he a ys, — I am in 
© earneſt as to the terms. It I marry her (and I have 
ro doubt but that I ſhell, after my pride, my am- 
« bition, my revenge, if thou wilt, is gratify'd), I 
will do her noble juſtice. The more I do for ſuch 
« 2 prudent, ſuch an excellent œconomiſt, the more 
« {hall I do for myſelf. —But, by my ſoul, Belford, 


cher haughtineſs ſhall be brought down to own both 


love and obligation to me. — Nor will t His tketch of 
« ſettlements bring us forwarder than I would have 
„it. Modeſty of ſex will ſtand my friend at any 
time. At the very altar, our hands join'd, Pd 
engage to make this proud beauty leave the parſon 
and me, and all my friends preſent, tho' there were 
« twenty of them, to look like fools upon one ano- 
ther, while the took wing, and flew out of the 
« church-door, or window, if that were open, and 
« the door ſhut ; and this only by a very word.” 
He mentions his raſh expreſſion, that ſhe ſhould 
be his, altho' damnation were to be the purchaſe ; 
and owns that, at that inſtant, he was upon the 
point of making a violent attempt; but that he was 
check d in the very moment, and but Juſt in time, 
by the awe he was ſtruck with on again caſting his 
eye upon her terrify'd-but lovely face, and ſeeing, as 
he tho; ught, her f potleſs heart in every line of it. 
O virtue, virtue! ſays he, what is there in thee, 
that can thus affect the heart of ſuch a man as me, 
Cacninſt my will! Whence theſe involuntary tre- 
© mors, and fear of giving mortal offence ?—What 
art thou, that acting in the breaſt of a feeble wo- 
man, canſt ſtrike fo much awe into a ſpirit ſo in- 
{ trepid ! Which never before, no, not in my firſt” 
attempt, young as I then was, and frighted at my 
© own 
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own boldneſs (till I found myſelf forgiuen), had ſuch 


an effect UPON me !! 

He paints, in lively colours, that part of the ſcene 
between him and the Lady, where ſhe ſays, The 
word father has a ſweet and venerable ſound with it 

I was exceedingly affected, ſays he, upon the 
© occaſion. But was aſhamed to be ſurpiſed by her 
© jnto ſuch afit-of unmanly weakneſs :—dSo aſhamed, 
© that I was. reſolved to ſubdue it at the inſtant, and 
guard. againſt the like for the future. Yet, at that 
© moment, I more than half .regreted, that I could 
not permit her to enjoy a triumph which the ſo well 
« deſerved to glory in — Her youth, her beauty, her 
artleſs innocence, and her manner, equally beyond 
compariſon or deſcription. But .her indifference, 
Belford,!-—That ſhe could reſolve to facrifice me to 
the malice of my enemies; and carry onthe deſign 
in ſo clandeſtine a manner Let love her, as I do, 
to frenzy Revere her, as I do, to adoration !— 

Theſe were the recollections with which ! fortify'd 


„ my recreant heart againſt her.— Let, after all, if 


ſhe perſevere, ſhe muſt conquer Coward, as ſhe 
c has made me, that never was a coward before! 


Hx concludes his fourth letter in a, vehement rage, 
upon her repulſing him when he offer'd to ſalute her; 
having ſuppoſed, as he owns, that . ſhe would have 

been all condeſcenſion on his propoſals to her. 
This, /ays be, I will for ever remember againſt 
her, in order to ſteel my own heart, that I may cut 
© thro' a rock of ice to hers; and repay her for the 
« diſdain, the fcorn, which glow'd . in her counte- 
©« nance, and was apparent in her air, at her abrupt 
departure from me, after ſuch obliging behaviour 
on my ſide, and after.I had ſo earneſtly preſſed her 
for an early day. The women below ſay, She 
hates me, ſhe deſpiſes me And 'tis true: She 
c does; 
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ck does; ſhe muſt.— And why cannot 1 take their 
advice ?—I will not long, my fair.one, be deſpited 
by thee, and laughed at by them 
ct me acquaint thee, Jack, adds he, by way of 
poſtſcript, That this cffort-of hers to leave me, 
if the could have been received ; ber ſending 
ſor a coach on Sunday; no doubt, reſolving 
not to return, if ſhe had gone out without me 
(for did ſhe not declare, that ſhe had thoughts 
« to retire to ſome of the villages about town, 
© where ſhe could be fate and private-?); have 
all together ſo much alarm'd me, that I have 
© been adding to the written inſtructions for my 
« ſervant, and the people below, how to act, in 
© caſe ſhe ſhould elope in my abſence: Particu- 
„ larly letting my fellow know what he ſhall re- 
« port to ſtrangers, in caſe ſhe ſhall throw her- 
« {elf upon any ſuch, with a reſolution to aban- 
don me. Theſe inſtructions I ſhall further 
© add to, as circumſtances offer.” 1 
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LET TER-XY. 
Miſs How, To MV, CLaRissa HARLOWE. 


Thurſday, May 18. 

I HAVE neither time nor patience, my dear 
friend, to anſwer to every material article in your laſt 
letters, juſt now received. Mr. Lovelace's propofals 
are all I like of him. And yet (as you do) I think, that 
he concludes them not with that warmth and earneſt- 
neſs which we might naturally have expected from 
him. Never in my life did I hear or read of 1o pati- 
ent a man, with ſuch a blefling in his reach. But 
wretches of his caſt, between you-and me, my dear, 
have not, I fancy, the ardors that honeſt men have. 
Who knows, as your Bell once ſpitefully ſaid, but he 


may 


— — — — —— — —UmWEk œP 
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How my heart is wrung 
But as matters now ſtand betwixt you, I am very 
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may haye half a dozen creatures to quit his hands of, 
before he engages for life ?—Yet I believe you muſt 
not expect him to be honeſt on this ſide of his grand 
climacteric. 

He, to ſuggeſt delay from a compliment to be made 


to Lerd M. and to give time for ſettlements He, a 


part of whole character it is, not to Know what com 
plaiſance to his relations is II have no patience with 
him | You did indeed want an interpoling friend, 
on the affecting occaſion which you mention in yours 
of yeſterday morning. But, upon my word, were! 
to have been that moment in your ſituation, and been 
ſo treated, I would have torn his eyes out, and left 


it to his own heart, when I had done, to furniſh the 


reaſon for, it. 
Would to Heaven fo-icrroau, without complimenting 


ony-bedy, might be his happy day Villain! After he 


had himſelf ſuggeſted the compliment And 1 think 


he accuſes You of delaving '—Fellow, that he 1s !— 


unſcaſonable in expreſſing my reſentments againſt 
him. Yet I don't know whether I am or not, 
neither; ſince it is the cruelleſt of fates, for a woman 
to be forced to have a man whom her heart deſpiſes. 


You muſt, at eat, deſpiſe him; at times, however. 


His clenched fiſt offered to his forehead on your leav- 
ing him in juſt diſpleaſure ; I wiſh it had been a pole- 
ax, and in the hand of his worſt enemy. 


T will endeavour to think of ſome method, of ſome 


ſcheme, to get you from him; and to fix you ſafely 
jomewhere, till your couſin Morden arrives: A 


ſcheme to lie by you, and to be purſued as occaſion | 


may be given. You are ſure, that you can go abroad 
when. you pleaſe ; and that our correſpondence is fate. 


I cannot however, for the reafons heretofore men- 
tioned, reſpecting your own reputation, wiſh you to 
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of, leave him, while he gives you not cauſe to ſuſpect his 
vaſt honour. But your heart, I know, would be the 
and eatier, if you were ſure of ſome aſylum, in caſe of 
neceſlity. 
ade Yet once more, I ſay, I can have no notion that 
le, a he can or dare to mean you dithonour. But then 
Ms the man is a fool, my dear that's all. 
vith However, Aude you are thrown upon a fool, marry 
end, the fool, at the firſt opportunity; and tho” I doubt 
ours that this man will be the moſt ungovernable of fools, 
ere as all witty and vain fools are, take him as a puniſh- 
been nent, fince you cannot as a reward. In ſhort, as one 
left gen, to convince you, that there is nothing but 
the inpertection in this life. 

J ſhall be impatient till I have your next. I am, 
nting my deareſt friend, : 
wo b Your ever affefionate and faithful 
BY ANNA Howe, 

very LE 1-146 AVE 
gainſt 1 
r not, Ar. BELroRD, To RoBEkT LOVELACE, Ey: 
Oman | I 
ſpiſes. | IVedefilay, May 17. 
3 | WOULD conceal nothing from you that relates 


. Jeav. Wl to yourſelf fo much as the incloſed. You will ſez 
pole- wat the noble writer apprehends from you, and 
viches of you, with regard to Miſs Harlowe, and 
f ſome: bor much at heart all your relations have it, that 
ſafely u do honourably by her. They compliment me 
s: Aich an influence over you, which I with with all 
.cafion m foul you would let me have in this article. 


abroad Let me once more intreat thee, Lovelace, to re- 
is ſale. lect before it be too late, before the mortal offence 
men- WM: ren, upon the gra ces aud merits of this lady. 
you to Let thy f trequent remorſe 5 at laſt end in one effectual 

leave Vel. IV. I one. 


— 
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one. Let not pride and wantonneſs of heart, ruin 
thy fairer proſpects. By my faith, Lovelace, there ib 
nothing but vanity, conceit, and nonſenſe, in our 
wild ſchemes. As we grow older, we thall be wiſer, 


and looking back upon our fooliſh notions of the pre- 


{ent hour, thall certainly deſpiſe ourſelves (our youth 
diſſipated), when we think of the honourable engage- 
ments we might have made. Thou, more eſpecially, 
if thou letteſt ſuch a matchleſs creature ſlide thro 
thy ſingers. A creature pure from her cradle. In 
all her actions and ſentiments uniformly noble. Strict 
in the performance of all her even rewarded du. 
ties to the moit unreaſonable of fathers, what a wife 
will ſhe make the man who ſhall have the honour to 
call her his! | 9 5 

Reflect likewiſe upon her ſufferings for thee, 
Actually at the time thou art forming ſchemes to ruin 
her (at leaſt, in her ſenſe of the word) is ſhe not la— 
bouring under a father's. curſe laid upon her by thy 
means, and for thy faxe? And wouldit thou give 
operation and completion to this curſe ? 

And what, Lovelace, all the time is thy pride: 
Thou that vainly imagineſt, that the whole family of 
the Harlowes, and that of the Howes too, are but 
thy machines, unknown to themſelves, to bring about 
thy purpoics, and thy revenge: What art thou more, 
or better, than the inſtrument even of her implacable 


brother, and envious ſiſter, to perpetuate the diſgrace 


of the moſt excellent of ſiſters, which they are moved 
to by vilely low and ſordid motives !!——Canſt thou 
bear, Lovelace, to be thought the machine of thy 
inveterate enemy James Harlowe ?—Nay, art thou 
not the cully of that ſtill viler Joſeph Leman, who 
ſerves himſelf as much by thy money, as he does thce 


by the double part he acts by thy direction? And 


the devil's agent Defides, who only can, and who cer. 
talnly 
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| ninly will, ſuitably reward thee, if thou preceedeſt, 
anna if chou effecteſt thy wicked purpoſe ? 

5 Could any man but you put together upon paper 
5 the following queſtions, with ſo much unconcern as 
3% you ſeem to have written them ?——Give them a 
- reperuſal, O heart of adamant! «© Whither can ſhe 
th fly to avoid me? Her parents will not receive her; 
by cher uncles will not entertain her; Her beloved 
175 « Norton is in their direction, and cannot. Mil; 
, n is. A ; 
LY (Howe dare not. She has not one friend in town 
f 5 but Ms: Is entirely a ſtranger to the town. What 
= mult that heart be that can triumph in a diſtreſs fo 


10 deep, into which fhe has been plunged by thy elabo- 
2 rate arts and contrivances? And what a ſweet, yet 


Bos ſad reflection was that, which had almoſt had its due 
effect upon thee, ariſing from thy naming Lord M. 
hee f for her auptial father! Her tender years inclinins 
15 her to 20% a father, and to Vage a friend. 0 my 
f o dear Lovelace, canſt thou reſolve to be, inſtead of 
in me father thou haſt robbed her of, a devil ? 
Ys Thou knoweſt, that IJ have no intereſt, that I can 
gde? Nawe no view, in wiſhing thee to do juſtice to this 
10 of edmirable creature. For thy own ſake, once more 
1 lcomjure thee, for thy family's ſake, and for the 
bout ie of our common humanity, let m2 beſeech thee 
21055 to be juſt to Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. 


2 No matter whether theſe expoſtulations are in cha- 
(grace racter from me, or not. I hav? been, and aum, Dal 
. enough, It thou takeſt my advice, which is, as the 
wits” ncloled will ſhew thee, the advice of all thy family, 
85 thy thou wilt perhaps have it to reproach me {and but 


- thou perhaps neither), that thou art not a worſe man than 


who myſelf, But if thou doſt 25% and if thou ruineſt ſuch 
be thee tue, all the complicated wickedneſs of ten devils; 

And et looſe among the innocent, with full power over 
10 cer- "nh will not do ſo much vile and baſe miſchief 23 

1 tou wi 2. 

tainly u will be guilty of, 


E 2 It 
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It is ſaid, that the prince on his tlirone is not ſafe, 
if a mind 1o deſperate can be found, as values not its 
own life. So may it be faid, that the moſt i immacu— 
late virtue is not ſafe, if a man can be met with, who 
has no regard to his own honour, and makes a ef of 
the molt ſolemn vows and proteltations. 

Thou mayelſt by trick, chicane, and falſe colours, 
thou who art worſe than a pickeroon in love, over- 
come a poor lady fo intangled as thou haſt intangled 
her; fo unprotected as thou haſt made her: But con- 
ſider, how much more generous and juſt to her, and 
noble to thylelf, it is, to overcome 2. 

Once more, it is no matter, whether my paſt or 
future actions countenance my preachment, as perhaps 
thou'lt call what I have written: But this I promile 
thee, that whenever 1 meet with a woman of but one 
half of Miis Harlowe's perfections, who will favour 

ne with her acceptance, I will take the advice I give, 
and marry. Nor will I attempt to try ker honour at 
the hazard of my own. In other words, 1 will not 
degrade an excellent creature in her own eyes, by 
trials, when I have no caute for ſuſpicion. And let 
me add, with reſpect to thy Zoel-fhip's n bene 
of which thou boaſteſt, in thy attempts upon the in- 
nocent an d uncorrupted, rather than upon thoſt 
WADDL 1 hou kumorouſty compareſt to wrens, plillits 
ind wagtails, that I lope I have it not once to re- 
pros ch myſelf, that I ruin'd the morals of any one 
creature, who otherwiſe would have been uncorrupt- 
el, Guilt enough in contributing to the ca! 
vuilt of other poor wretches, if I am one of those 
who take care ſhe ſhal} never riſe again, when he 


has once fallen. ma 
Whatever the capital devil, under whoſe banner are 
thou haſt liſted, will let thee do, with regard to this int 


incomparable woman, I hope thou wilt act with Þ0- 


nour in relation to the incloſed, between Lord M, 
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.nd me; who, as thou wilt ſee, deſires that thou 
mayelt not know he wrote on the ſubject ; for rea- 
ons, I think, very far from being creditable to thy- 
elf: And that thou wilt take as meant the honzit 
zeal for thy ſervice, of 


Thy real Vi iend, 
J. BELFORD, 


TER AYE 


Lord M. Toe Joan BELFORD, £/q; 
| [ Inciofea in the preceding J 


. M. Hall, Monday May 15. 

IF any man in the world has power over my: 
nephew, it is you. J therefore write this, to beg 
you to interfere in the affair depending between him 
and the moſt accompliſhed of women, as every one 
ſays; and what every cne ſays muſt be true. 

1 don't know.that he has any bad deſigns upon her, 
but I know Ins temper too well, not to be apprehen-- 
ive upon ſuch long dclays : And the ladics here have 
been for ſome time in fear for her; my ſiſter Sadleir, 
in particular, who (you know) is a wife woman, ſays, 
that theſe delays, in the preſent cafe, muſt be from 
He had always in- 
deed a ſtrong antipathy to mare ; and may think 
of playing his dog's tricks by her, as he has by o 
many others. If there's any danger of this, *tis beſt 
to prevent it in time: For, when a thing is dine, ad- 
vice comes too late. 18 

ile has always had the folly and impertinence to 
make a jeſt of me for uſing proverbs: But as they 
are the wiſdom of whole nations and ages, collected 
into a ſmall compats, I am not to be ſhamed out of 
icatences, that often contain more wiſdom in them, 


2 than 
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than the tedious harangues of moit of our parſons and 


ncraliſts. Let him lang mat them if he pleaſes: You 


and I know better things, Mr. Bel ford. -T you 
have kept company with a cu, you have net leari ty 
Heu. + Lin. | : 

But neverthelefs, you muſt not let him know, that 
1 have written to you on this ſubject. Iam aſhamed 
to fay it; but he has ever treated me, as if I were a 
man of very common underſtanding. And would 
perhaps think ne.er the better of the beſt advice in 
the world, for coming from me. 

I am ture, he has no reaſon to flight me, as he does. 
He way and will be the better for 1 me, if he 8 
me; tho' he once told me to my face, That I mig 
do as I would with my eſtate; for that be, for 185 
part, loved his liberty as much as he deſpiſed money. 
He thought, I ſuppoſe, that Tcculi vt cover Him 201 
my wings, without pecking at him avith my bitl ; tho! I 
never uſed to be pecking at him, without very prezt 
occaſion : And, God knows, he might have my very 
man de if if he would but endeavour to oblige me, by 

ſtudying his own good; for that is all I deſire of him. 
Indeed, it was his poor mother that firſt ſpoil'd him; 
and I have been but too indulgent to him ſince.—A 
fine grateful diſpoſition, you'll ſay, to return evil fir 
£990 But that was always his way. 

This match, however, as the lady has ſuch an ex- 
traordinary ſhare of wiſdom and goodneſs, might ſet 
all to rights: and if you can forward it, I would 


enable him to make whatever ſettlements he could 


wiſh; and ſhould not be unwilling to put him in pot- 
ſeſſion of another pretty eſtate beſides: For what do 
J live for (as I bave often ſaid), but to ſee him and 
my two nieces well married and ſettled * May heaven 


ſeitle bim down to a better mind, and turn his heart 
to more of goodneſs and conſide ation! 
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ſt the delays are on his fide I tremble for the lady; 
xd, if on hers (as he tells my niece Charlotte), 4 
could with the voung lady were apprized, that Delays 
lle d WISEF OUS. ixcellent as ihe is, I can tell her, ſhe 
onoht not to depend on her merits with inch a 
changeable fellow, and ſuch a profeſſed marriage ha- 
ter, as he has been. re you are very good at 
giving kind hints. A word la the avije 1s enough. 
1 WH You would try what you can do with him; 
for Lhave warnct OI ſo often of his wicked prac- 


II 


hz 
5 
-\ 


ties, that I begin 5 deſpair of my words having any 
effect upon him. But ict him denen der that Ven- 


geancey it 1. it comes with laden fect C ſarikes ⁊bith iron 


hands, IF he behaves ill in this caſe, he may ſind it 
fo, W hat a pity it 15, that a man. of his talents and 


learning ſhould be ſo vile a rate! Alas! alas! Une 
_ poignee 445 batinne vie vaut inieluæ me „lei mity de clerge ; 


A handful of good life is better than a whole butkel 
of learning. 
Lou may throw in, too, as bis friend, that, ſhould 


he pi -ovoke me, it may not be too late for me to mar- 


ry. My old friend W ycherly did fo, when he was 
older than Jam, on purpoſe to plague*his nephew: 
And, in ſpite of this gout, I might have a child or 
two ſtill. And have not been without ſome thoughts 
that wax, when he has angered me more than ordi- 
nary : But theie thoughts have gone off again hither- 
to, upon my conſidering, that He children of very 
wang and very cid men tho I am not ſo very old 


neither] /o 7ſt not long and that cd men when they inar- 


ry yung women, are ſaid to maze much of death: Yet 
who knows but that matrimony might be good againſt 
the gouty humours J am troubled with? 

The ſentences, that I have purpoſely wove into my 
diſcourſe, may be of ſome ſervice to you in talking 
to him; but uſe them ſparingly, that he may not dif- 
cover, that you borrow your darts from my Quiver. 
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May your good counſels, Mr. Belford, founded up. 
on the hints I have given, pierce his heart and 
Iicite him to do what will be to happy for himlelf, 
and ſo neceflary for the honour of that admirable lac 7 
whom I long to ſee his wife; and, it I may, 1 will 
not think of one for myſelf. 


Should he abuſe the confidence fhe has plac'd in 


him, I myſelf ſhall pray, that vengeance may fall up- 
on his head. N = - quite forget all my 
J.atin! but I think it Wat Bu antecedentem ſoele um 
deferutt pede pœna clauds > Where vice goes before 
vengeance (ſooner or later) will follow. 

I ſhall make no apologies to vou for this trouble, 1 


know how well you love him and me; and there is 
nothing in which you could ferve us both more 1m- 


portantly, than in forwarding this match to the ut- 


moſt of your power. When it is done, how thall I 


rejoice to ſee you at M. Hall! Mean time, I ſhall 


long to hear, that you are likely to be ſuccefsful; 5 


and am, 


Dear "7% 
Your mcift faithful friend and ſervant, 
M. 


Mr. Lovelace having not returned an an{wer to 


Mr. Beltord's expoſtulatory letter, ſo ſoon as Mr 
Belford expected, he wrote to him, expreſſing his 
apprehenſion, that he had diſobliged him by his 
honeſt freedom. Among other things, he fays—*c 1 
« pais my time here at Watford, attending my dying 

uncle, very heavily. I cannot therefore, by any 

means, diſpenſe with thy correſpondence. And 


ſcience and remorſe than thy elf? Thou, who ne- 


ver thoughteſt either couſcience or remorſe an ho- 
6 BOUT 


2 
4 
hy thould thou punith me, for having more con- 
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no 
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* rgour to thee. And I have beſides, a melancholy 


* c ſtory to tell thee, in relation to Belton and his 
nd «© '[homaſine; and which may afford a leſſon to all 
ity « the keeping claſs,” | 5 

dy ] have a letter from each of our three companions 
il in the time. They have all the wickedneſs that 
« thou haſt, but not the wit. Some new rogueries 
in « do two of them boaſt of, which, I think, if com- 
* « pleted, deſerve the gallows.” _ 5 

my J am far from hating intrigue upon principle. 
enn But to have aukward fellows plot, and commit 
ore 


their plots to paper, deſtitute of the ſeaſonings, of 
the acumen, which is thy talent, how extremely 
© ſhocking muſt their letters bel But do thon, 
© Lovelace, whether thou-art, or art not, determin- 
cd upon thy meaſures, with regard to the fine lady 
in thy power, enliven my heavy heart by thy com- 
munications; and thou wilt oblige 


A „ „ 


Thy melancholy friend, 


J. BELEORD- 


LETTER XVIII. 


Mr LoveLace, To Joun BELFORD, £/;; 


r to n 

. Friday Night, May 19. 
his WHEN I have opened my views to thee 10 
bis wply, as I have done in my former letters; and 
— 1 have told thee, that my principal deſign is but to 
ving bring virtue to a trial, that, F virtue, it needt not be 
any afraid of; and that the reward of it will be marriag? 
And that is io ſay, ik, after IJ have carried my point, I 
con- cannot prevail upon her to live with me the Life of 
ne- Uondur; for that thou knoweſt is the with of my 
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heart); I am amazed at the repetition of th; J wame 
bling nonſenſe. 

Jam of opinion with thee, that ſome time hence, 
when 1 am grown wiſer, I thall conclude, that there 
Js nothing but va, conceit, and nonſenſe, in my preſent 
wild ſchemes. But what is this laying, but Wat [ 
muſt be t wiſer ? 

I do not intend 70 let this matchleſs « creature Aude 
through my fingers. 

Art thou able to ſay half the things in her praiſe, 
that I have faid, and am continually ſaying or 
writing ? 

Her gloomy father curſed the ſweet creature, be- 
cauſe ſhe put it out of his wicked power to compel her 


to have the man ſhe hated. Thou knoweft how little 


merit the has with me on this fcore.—And ſhall I not 
try the virtue I intend, upon full proof, to reward, 
becauſe her father is a tyrant !—Why art thou thus 
eternally reflecting upon ſo excellent a woman, as if 
thou wert aſſured ſhe would fail in the trial ?—Nay, 
thou declareſt, cvery time thou writeit on the f. abject, 
that the 27/7, that ſhe mwuft yield, intangled as ſbe is : 
And yet makeſt her virtue the pretence of thy ſolici- 
tude for her. | 

An inſtrument of the vile James Harl25 we, doſt thou 
call me /—OQ. Jack! how I could curſe thee !—1 an- 
inſtrument of that brother! of that ſiſter But mark 
the end—And thou fthalt fee what will become of that 
brother, and of that ſiſter | 

Play not againſt me my own acknowledged ſenſi- 
bilities, I delire thee. Senſibilities which, at the ſame 
time that they contradict thy charge of an adamantiie 
heart in thy friend, thou hadſt known nothing of, had 
I not communicated them to thee. 

If. 1 ruin ſuch virtue, ſayeſt thou ?—Eternal mo— 
notoniit !—Again; The moſt immaculate virtue may be 
ruined by men, 4099 have ue regard te their honour, and 
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a make a Jeff of the moſt ſolemn oaths, &c. What 


muſt be the virtue that will be ruined without oaths ? 


5 not the world full of theſe deceptions? And are 


not /overs oaths a Jeſt of hundreds of years ſtanding ! 
And are not.cautions againſt the perfidy of our ſex, a 
neceſſary part of the female education? 
I do intend to endeavour to overcome my/e/f; but 
I mult firſt try, if I cannot overcome he lady. Have 


I not ſaid, that the honour of her Sex is concerned 


that I ſhould 275? : 


hene ver thou meeteſ{ with a womnn of but half her 


perſections, thou wilt marry.—Do Jack. 

Can a girl be degraded by trials, who is not over- 
come f 

Jam glad, that thou takeſt crime to thyſelf, for 


not endeavouring to convert the poor wretches whom 
J will not recriminate upon thee, 


fers have ruined. 
Belford, as I might, when thou flattereſt thyſelf, that 
thou never ruinedit the morals of any young creature, 
who otherwiſe would not have been corrupted. 
The palliating conſolation of an Hottentot heart, de- 
termined rather to gluttonize on the garbage of other 
foul feeders, than to reform.-——Bur tell me, Jack, 
wouldſt thou have {pared ſuch a girl as my Roſebud, 

had I not, by my example, engaged thy generoſity ? 


Nor was my Roſcbud the only g girl I ſpared: When 
my power was acknowledged, who more merciful. 


than thy friend ?. 


It is reſiſtance that inflames deſire, 
SHarpeiio the darts of love, and blows its fire. 
Love is diſarm'd that meets with tos much eaſe ; 


He languiſhes, and does not care to plea iſe. 


The women know this as well as the men. They. 


1052 d be addreſſed with ſpirit 3 
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And therefore” tis their golden fruit they guard 
With ſo much care, to make poſſeſſion hard, 


Whence, for a by-refleCtion, the ardent, the com. 
plaiſant Gallant is ſo often preferr'd to the cold Huſ- 
band. And yet the Sex do not conſider, that Variety 
or Novelty gives the ardour and the obſequiouſnei*; 
and that, were the Rake as much uſed to them as the 
Huſband is, he would be (and is to his own wife, ir 
married) as indifferent to their favours ; and the Hut 
band, in his turn, would to another woman, be the 
Rake. Let the women, upon the whole, take this 
leflon from a Lovelace Always to endeavour to make 
themſelves as New to a Huſband, and to appear as 


elegant and. as obliging to him, as they are detirous to 


appear to a Lover, and actually were to him as /uch; 
and then the Rake, which all women love, will laſt 
longer in the Huſband, than it generally docs. 

But to return If I have not ſufficiently clear'd 
my conduct to thee in the above; I refer thee once 
more to mine of the 13th of laſt. month. And pr'y- 
thee Jack, lay me not under a neceſlity to repeat the 
fame things ſo often. I hope thou readett what J 


write more than once. 


I am not diſpleafed that thou art ſo apprehenſive of 
my reſentment, " that I cannct mifs a day, without 
making thee uneaſy. Thy conſcience, *tis plain, tells 


1 that thou haſt deſerved my duplexture.: Andi if 


has convinced thee of at, it will make thee afraid 
of repeating thy fault. See that this be the confe- 
quence. Elte, now that thou haſt told me how! 
can puniſh thee, it is very likely that I do puniſh 
thee by my ſilence, altho' J have as much pleaſure in 
writing on this charming ſubject, as thou canſt have 
in rea! ling what I write. 

When a boy, if a dog ran away from me thro' 


fear, I generally looked about for a ſtone, a ſtick, or 
2 brickbat; . 
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+ hrickbatz and if neither offer'd to my hand, I 


{mm'd my hat after him, to make him afraid for 


jomething. What ſigniſies power, if we do not ex- 
ert it? 

Let my Lord know thou haſt ſcribbled to me. But 
give him not the contents of thy epiſtle. Tho' a 
parcel of crude ſtuff, he would think there was 
ſomething in it. Poor arguments will do in favour of 
what we like. But the ſtupid Peer little thinks, that 
this lady is a rebel to love. On the- contrary, not 
only he, but all the world, believe her to be a volun- 
teer in his ſervice.—80 J Thall incur blame, and ſhe 
will be pity'd, if any thing happen amifſs. 

Since my Lord's heart is ſo ſet upon this match, I 
have written already to let him know, © That my 
© unhappy character has given my beloved an unge- 
© nerous diffidence of me. That ſhe is ſo mother- 
« ſick and father-fond, that ſhe had rather return to 


© Hariowe-place, than marry. That the is even ap- 


prehenſive, that the ſtep ſhe has taken of going off 
© with me, will make the ladies of a family df ſuch 
© name and rank as ours, think flightly of her. That 
© therefore I defire his Lordſhip (tho? this hint, I tell 
him, muſt be very delicately touched) to write me 
© ſuch a letter as I can ſhew her. Let him treat me 
in it ever ſo freely, I ſhall not take it amiſs, becauſe 
I know his Lordthip takes pleaſure in writing to me 
in a corrective ſtyle. That he may make what of- 
fers he pleaſes on the marriage. That I deſire his 
{ preſence at the ceremony; that J may take from 
© his hand the greateſt bleflins that mortal man can 
give me.“ 
| I have not abſolutely told the lady that I would 
write to his Lordfhip to this effect; yet have given 
her r-aſon to think I will. So that without the laſt 
neceffity I {hall not produce the anſwer I expect from 
bin: For I am very loth, I own, to make ale of any 
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of my family's names for the furthering of my deſigng, 
And yet I muſt make all ſecure, before I pull off the 
maſk.. This was my motive for bringing her hither, 

Thus, thou ſeeſt, that the old Peer's letter came 
very ſeaſonably. I thank thee for it. But as to his 
ſentences, they cannot poſlivly do me good. I was 
early ſuffocated with his Wiſdom of nations. When 
a boy, I never aſked any thing of him, but out flew 
a proverb; and if the tendency of that was to deny 
me, I never could obtain the leaſt favour. This gave 
me ſo great an averſion to the very word, that, when 
a child, I made it a condition with my tutor, who 
was an honeſt parſon, that I would not read my Bible 
at all, it he would not excuſe me one of the viſeſt 
books in it: To which, however, I had no other ob- 
jection, than that it. was called The Proverbs. And 
as for Solomon, he was then a hated character with 
me, not becauſe of his poligamy, but becauſe I had 
conceived him to be ſuch another muſty old fellow as 
my uncle.. | 

Well, but let us leave old ſaws to ald men. 
What fignifies thy tedious whining over thy departing 
relation? Js it not generally agreed, that he cannot 
recover? Will it not be kind in thee, to put him out 
of his miſery 5 I hear, that he is peſter'd ſtill with 
viſits from doctors, and ?pothecaries, and ſurgeons; 
that they cannot cut fo deep as the mortification has 
gone; and that in every viſit, in every ſcarification, 
inevitable death is pronounced upon him. Why then 
do they keep tormenting him? Is it not to take away. 
more of his living fleece than of his dead fleth ?f—— 
When a man is given over, the fee ſhould {ſurely bs 
retuled. Are they not now robbing his heirs ?—VW hat 
haſt thou to do, if the will be as thou'dit have it ?— 
He ſent for thee Did he not ?] to cloſe his eyes. Ile 
is but an uncle, is he? . 
Let me ſee, if I miſtake not, it is in the Bible, or 

ſeme 
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ſome other good book: Can it be in Herodotus? O, 
] believe it is in Joſephus; A half- ſacred and half. | 
profane author. He tells us of a king of Syria, put 
out of his pain by his prime miniſter; or one who 
deſerved to be ſo for his contrivance. The ſtory ſays, 
if Jam right, that he ſpread a wet cloth over his face, 
which killing him, he reigned in his place. A nota- 
ble fellow! Perhaps this wet cloth, in the original, 
is what we now call /audanum ;- a potion that over- 
fpreads the faculties, as the wet cloth did the face of 


the royal patient; and the tranſlator knew not how to- 


render it. 

But how like a forlorn varlet thou ſubicribeſt, Thy 
melancholy friend, J. BELFORD !—Melancholy | for 
what? To ſtand by, and ſee fair play between an old 
man and death? I thought thou hadit been more of a 
man; thou that art not afraid of an acute death, a 
fword's point, to be ſo plaguily hyp'd at the conſe- 
quences of a chronicle one? What tho” the ſcarifi- 
cators work upon him day by day ? it is only upon a 
caput mortuum + And pr 'vthee Go to, to uſe the Aylient 
veterum, and learn of the Royal butchers ; who, for 
ſport [an hundred times worſe men than thy Lovelace] 
widow ten thouſand at a bruſh, and make twice a3 
many fatherleſs; and are dubb'd Magnus or Le Grand 
for it : Learn of them, I ſay, how to ſupport a /ing/e 
death. 

[ wiſh my uncle had given ne the opportunity of 
ſetting thee a better example: Thou ſhouldſt have 
jeen what a brave fellow I had been. And had I had 
occalion to write, my concluſion would have been 
this: © I hope the old Trojan's happy. In that hope, 
I am ſo; and 


g Thy ej cictng ri. nd, 
R. LoVELA4cE. 


Dwell} 
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Dwell not always, Jack, upon one ſubject, Let 
me have poor Belton's ſtory; the ſooner the bet. 
ter. If I can be of ſervice to him, tell him he 
may command me, either in purſe or perſon. 
Vet the former with a freer will then the latter 
for how can I leave my goddeſs? But I'll ite 
my commands to my other vatitals to attend thy 
fummons. If ye want þ ead, let me know. II 
not, my quota on this occaſion is ng. 


LEITER XIX. 
Mr. BELroßp, Ja ROBERT Wen, 22 


| 8 aturday, May 20. 
NOT” one word will I reply to-ſuch an abandon'd 
wretch, as thou haſt ſhewn thyſelf to be in thine of 
laſt night. I will leave the lady to the protection of 


that Power ho only can work miracles; and to her 
Still 1 have hopes that thele will 


own merits. 
ſave her. 


"3-4: wall pr 2cced, as thou deſireſt, to poor Belton's 


caſe; and tlie rather, as it has thrown me into ſach 


a train of thinking upon our paſt lives, our preſent 


courſes, and our future views, as may be of ſervice 
to both, if I can give due weight to the reflections 
that ariſe ſtom it. 


The poor man made me a vißt on Thurſday, in 
this my melanchelv attendance. He began with 
complaints of his ill health and ſpirits, his hectic 


cough, and his inc;caſed malady of! pitting of blood; 
and then led 10 hs tory. 


A confounded one it is; and which highly aggra- 


vates his other maladies: For it has come out, that 


his Thomaſine (who truly would be new-chriſtend, 
ou know, that her name might be nearer in found | 


to the cluiſtian name cf the man whom ſhie pretended 
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to doat upon) has for many years carried on a intrigue 
h a fellow who had been hoſtler to her father, (an 
jnnkeeper at Darking); of whom, at the expence of 
wor Tom, ſhe has made a gentleman; and managed 
it ſo, that having the art to make herſelf his caſhier, 
the has been unable to account for large ſums, Kiel 
or Belton thought forthcoming at his demand, and 
had truſted to ner cuſtody, in or der to pay of a mort- 
gige upon his paternal eſtate in Kent, which his 
heart ha: J run upon leaving clear; but which cannot 
now be done, and will ſoon be forecloſed. And yet 
ſhe has ſo long pafſed for his wife, that he knows not 
what to reſolve upon about her; nor about the two 
boys he was ſo fond of, ſuppoſing them to be his 
whereas now he begins to dout his ſhare in them. 

80 KEEPING don? t do, Lovelace. *Fis not the 
lig ble life. A man may Lecp a woman, ſaid the 
r fellow to me, but rot bis effate !- ———Pwo 

C intereſts | Then, my tottering fabric ' pointing 
to his emaciated carcaſe. 

We do well to value ourſelves npon our /iberty, or, 
to ſpeak more properly, upon the liberties we take 
We had need to run down matrimony as we do, and 
to make that ſtate the ſubject of our frothy jeſts; 
when we frequently render ourſelves | for this of 
lom's is not a ſingular caſe] the dupes and fools of 
romen, who generally govern us (by arts our wile 
heads penetrate not) more abſolutely than a wife 
routd attempt to do. 

Let us confider this point a little; and that upon 
dur own principles as libertines, ſetting aſide what the 
las of eur country, and its cufloms, oblige from us; 
which, nevertheleſs, we cannot get over, till we have 
got over almoſt all moral obligations, as members of 
ſociety. 

In the firſt place, let us conſider [we, who are in 
wieflion of eſtates by legal decent}, how we ſhould 

have 
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have liked to have been ſuch naked deſtitute vari, 
as we mult have been, had our fathers been as wiſe. 
as ourſelves ; and defpiſed matrimony as we do.— 
And then let us al cnrſelves, if we ought not to hays 
the ſame regard for ;- poſterity, as we are glad our 
fathers had for heirs ® 

But this, perhaps, is too moral a conſideration.— 
To proceed therefore to thoſe which wül be mor: 
ſirixing to zl How can we reaſonably expect eco. 
nompy or frugality (or any thing, indeed but riot aud 
vaice) from creatures who have an-ztere/?, and muſt 
therefore have wews, different from our own ? 

They know the uncertain tenure [our fickle hy. 
mours] by which they hold: And is it to be won. 
der'd at, ſuppoling them to be provident harlots, that 
they ſhould endeavour, if they have the power, 10 7a 
up againſt a rainy day; or, if they have not the power, 
that they ſhould ſqander all they can come at, when 
they are ſure of nothing but the preſent hour; and when 
the lite they live, and the ſacrifices they have made, 
put conſcience and honour out of the queſtion ! 

Whereas a vife having the fame familysintereſt 
with her huſband, lies not under either the ſame 
apprehenfions or teinptalions; and has not broken thro 
[of nece/jity, at leaſt, has not] 75% reſtraints which 
education has faſten'd upon her: And it ſhe make a 
private purſe, which we are told by anti-matrimo- 


nialiſts, all wives love to do, and has children, it. 


goes all into the {ame family, at the long-run. 
Then, as to the great article of fidelity to your 
bed, are not women of family, who are well-edu— 
cated, under greater reſtraints, than. creatures, who, 
if they ever had reputation, ſacrifice it to fordid in- 
tereſt, or to more ſordid appetite, the moment they 
give up to you; Does not the example you furniſh, 


of having ſucceeded with her, give encouragement] 
for others to attempt her liczewiſe ? For, with ail her 
blandiſhments, 
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blandiſhments, can any man be fo credulous, or fo 
vain, as to believe, that the woman He could peri luade 
ther may not prevail upon? 

Adultery is ſo capital a guilt, that even rakes and 
übertines, if not wholly abandon'd, and, as I may 
ſay, jroited by a woman's levity, diſarow and con- 
demn it: But here, in a ſtate of KER PINS, a woman 


| 15 in no danger of incurring, {cgaly, at leaſt, that 


puilt z and you FourTerr have brozen 0 0 and over- 

thrown in her, all the fences and boundarięgs of mo- 

ral honeſty, 2 and the modeſty and reſerves of her Sex : 
And what tie thall hold her againſt inclination, or in- 
tereſt 2 And what ſhall deter an attempter? 

White a huſband has this ſecurity from Jeg ſanc- 
tions, that if his wife be detected in a criminal con- 
rerfation with a man of fortune the mz/? likely by 
bribes to ſeduce her], he may recover very great da- 
mages, and procure a divorce beſides: Which, to 
fay nothing of the ignominy, is a confideration that 
uſt have tome force upon both parties. And a wife 
muſt be vicious indeed, and a reflection upon a man's 
own choice, who, for the fake of change, and where 
there are no qualities to ſeduce, nor affluence to cor- 
rupt, will run fo many hazards to. injure her huſband 
in the tendereſt of all points. 

But there are difficulties in procuring a divorce— 
[And ſo there ought :] And none, fays the raxe, 
in parting with a miſtreſs, whenever you ſuſpect her 
Or, . henever, weary of her, you have a mind to 
change her for another. 

But muſt not the man be a brute 1 who can 
alt off a woman whom he has ſeduced [It he take 
ber from the town, that's another thing], without 
bme flagrant reaſon ; ſomething that will better juſ- 
lily him to himſelf, as well as to her and to the 
Vrld, than mere pb r and novelty ? 


But 
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But J don't ſee, if we judge by fad, and by the 
practice of all we have been acquainted with, of the 
Reoping cli, that we may know how to part with 
them when we have them. 

That we know we can if we will, is all we law 
tor 7 And this leads us to bear many things fron 
a mil; reſo which we would not. from a <C07/e. But 
if we are good-natur'd and humane: If the woman 
has art [And what woman wars it, who has fallen 
by art? and. to whole precarious lituation art is ſo 
necefiary ?] If you have given her the credit of 
being called by your name: If you have a ſet. 
tled place of abode, and have received and paid 
vitits in her company, as your wife: If ſhe has 
brought you children; you will allow that theſe are 
ſtrong obligations upon you, in the world's eye, as 


well as to your own heart, againſt tearing yourſelf 


from ſuch cloſe connexions. She will fick to you 


as your kin: And it will be next to flaying your fel 


to caſt her off. 

Even if there be cauſe for it, by inſidelity, ſhe 
will have managed ill, if ſhe have not her defenders 
Nor did I ever know a cauſe, or a perfon, ſo 
bad, as to want advocates, either from ill will to the 
one, or pity to the other; and you will then be 
thought a heard-hearted miſcreant : And even were 
ſhe to go off without credit to herſelf, ſhe will leave 


y22 as little; eſpecially with all thoſe whoſe good 


opinion a man would with to cultivate. 


Well, then, ſhall this poor privilege, that we! 


may part with a woman, if we vil, be deem'd a 
balance for the other inconveniencies ? Shall it be 
thought by ws, who are men of family and fortune, 
an equivalent for giving up equality of degree; 
and taking for the partner of our bed, and very 
probably more than the partner in our eſtates (lo 


the breach of all family-rule and order) a low-born,! 
a lows 
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3 Jow-educated creature, who has not brought 
zay-thing into the common ftock ; and can poſ- 
fbly make no returns for the folid benefits the 
receives, but thoſe libidinous ones, which a man 
cannot boalt cf, but to his diſgrace, nor think of but 
to the {ſhame of 50%? 

Moreover, as the man advances in years, the fury 
of his libertiniſm will go off. He will have different 
ams and purſuits, which will diminiſh his appetite 
to ranging, and make ſuch a regular life as the ma- 


trimonial and family-life, palatable to him, and every 
day more palatable. | 


If he has children, and has reaſon to think them 
lis, and if his lewd courtes have left him any eſtate, 
he will kave caule to regret the re/traint his boaſted 


liberty has laid him under, and the valuable privilege 


it has deprived him of; when he finds, that it mult 
deſcend to ſome relation, for whom, whether near 
or dittant, he cares not one farthing ; and who, per- 
haps, from his diflolute life, if a man of virtue, has 
held him in the utmoſt contempt. 

Aud were we to ſuppoſe his citate in his power to 
bequeath as he pleaſes; why thould a man reſolve, 
for the gratifying of his wicked humour only, to ba- 
ftardice his race? Why ſhould he with to expoſe them 
tothe ſcorn and intults of the reſt of the world? 
Why thould he, whether they are men or women, 
lar them under the neceflity of complying with pro- 
polals of marriage, either inferior as to fortune, or 
unequal as to age? Why ſhould he deprive the 
children he loves, and who are themſelves guilty of 
no fault (if they have regard to morals and to legal 
and focial fanctions) of the reſpect they would will 
to have, and to deſerve ?—and of the opportunity of 
alociating themtelves with proper, that is to ſay, 
with reprtable company !—And why fhould he make 
them think, themſelves under obligation to every per- 
{on 


— 
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ſon of character, who ſhould vouchſafe to viſit them 
What little reaſon, in a word, would ſuch children 
have to bleſs their father's obſtinate defiance of the 
laws and cuſtoms of his country; and for giving them 
a mother, whom they could not think of with ho. 
nour; to whole crime it was, that they owed their 
very beings, and whoſe example it was their duty 0 
ſhun ? "LE | | . 

If the education and morals of theſe children are 
left to chance, as too generally they are (for the man 
who has humanity and a feeling heart, and who iz 
capable of fondneſs for his offsping, I take it for grant- 
ed, will marry); the caſe is ſtill worſe; his crime 
is perpetuated, as I may fay, by his children: And 

the Sea, che Army, perhaps the Highway, for the 
boys; the Common for the girls; too often point out 
the way to a worſe cataſtrophe. 

What therefore, upon the whole, do we get by 
treading in theſe crooked paths, but danger, diſgrace, 
and a too late repentance ! 

And after all, do we not frequently become the cul- 
lies of our own libertiniſm; ſliding into the very ſtate 
with thoſe half-worn-out doxies ; which perhaps we 
might have enter'd into with their ladies; at leaf 
with their ſuperiors, both in degree and fortune? 
And all the time, lived handſomely like ourſelves ; 


not ſneaking into holes and corners; and, when we 


crept abroad with our women, looking about us at 
every opening into the ſtreet or day, as if we were 
confeſſedly accountable to the cenfures of all honeſt 
people. | Ss, 

My couſin Tony Jenyns, thou knoweſt. He had 
not the actively miſchievous ſpirit, that Thou, Bel- 
ton, Mowbray, Myſelf and Tourville, have: But 
he imbibed the ſame notions we do, and carried them 
mto practice. 
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How did he prate againſt wedlock 1 How did he 


A1 


rut about as a du and i And what a vir 
and a Hu, did all the boys and girls of our family, 
myſelf among the reſt, then an urchin, think him, for 


the airs he gave kinfelf Marry! No, not for the 
world: what man of ſenſe would bear the inſolences, 
the petutances "Ts expenſiveneſs of a wife !] He could 


not for the heart of him think it tolerable, that a wo- 


man of equal rank and fortune, and, as it might hap- 
pen. / bes 10% talents to his own, ſhould look upon her- 
eat to have a right to ſhare the benefit of that fortune 
which the brought him. 

Go, after he had Autter'd about the town for two or. 
three years, in all which time he had a better opinion 
of himſelf than any-body elſe had, what does he do, 
but enter upon an affair with his fencing-maſter's 
daughter? 4 

He ſucceeds, takes private lodgings for her at 
Hackney 3 viſits her by ftealth, both of them tender 
of reputations, that were extremely tender, but which 
neither had que given over; for rakes of either ſex 
are always the laſt to condemn or cry down them- 
ſelces: Viſited by no-budy, nor- viſiting : : 'Che life of 
a thict, or of a man beſet by creditors, "afraid to look 
vut of his own houle, or to 'be ſeen abroad with her. 
And thus went he on for twelve years, and, tho' he 
had a good eſtate, hardly making both ends meer 
fir, tho” no glare, there was no œconomy; and be- 
ſides, he had every year a child, and very fond of them 
was he. But none of them lived above three years : 
And being now, on the death of the dozenth, groun 
as dully fb er, as if he had been a real huſband, his 
good Mrs. Thomas (for he had not permitted her to 
take his own name) prevalled upon him, to think the 
loſs of their chileren a judgment upon the parents 
for their wicked way of life [There is a time, when 


| £1amities will beget reflection! The royal cully of 


France, 
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France, thou knoweſt, was Mlaintenon'd into it by his 
ill ſucceſſes in the field]: And ſo, when more than 
halt-worn out ct of them, the ſorry fellow took it 
into his head to marry her: And then had leiſure to 
fit down, and contemplate the many offers of per. 
ions Cf. family and fortune, which he had declined 
in the prune of his life: His expences equal at leaſt; 
His reputation not only 4% but %: His enjoyments 
Helen: His partnerthip wnegual, and ſuch as he had 
always been aſhamed of. But the women faid, That 
after twelve years cohabitation, Tony did an honeſt 
thing by her. And that was all my poor couſin got 
by making his old miſtreſs his new wife. Not x 
drum, not a trumpet, not a fife, not a tabret, nor 
the expectation of a new joy, to animate him on! 

What Belton will do with his Thomabne, I know 
not; nor care I to adviſe him: For J fee the poor 
ſellow does not like that any-body thould curſe her 
but himſelf: And that he does very heartily. And 
ſo low is he reduced, that he blubbers over the retlec- 
tion upon his paſt fondneſs for her cubs, and upon his 
preſent doubts of their being his: What a d—n{ 
« thing is it, Belford, if Tom and Hall ſhould be the 
© hoſtler dog's puppies, and not mine P Very true! 
and I think the ſtrong health of the chubby-taced, 
mulcular whelps, confirms the too great probability. 
But 1 ſay not ſo to him. a 

You, he ſays, are ſuch a gay, lively mortal, that 


this fad tale would make no impreſſion upon you: 


Eſpecially now, that your whole heart is engaged as it 
is. Mowbray would be too violent upon it; he has 
not, he favs, a feeling heart: Tourville has no dil- 

cretion: And, a pretty jeſt ! although he and his 
Thomaſine lived without reputation in the world 
(People gnefiing that they were not married, notwith- 


ttanding the went by his name); yet, „he would not 


* {/* . 0 5 5 5 
« {09 mite diſcredit the curſed ingrate neither ! 
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- Could a man act a weaker part, had he been really 
8 married; and were he ſure he was going to ſeparate 
it from the mother of his own children 2 | 
60 I leave this as a leſſon upon thy heart, without 
wy making any application : Only with this remark, 
A That after we libertines have indulged our licentious 
lt: appetites, reflecting in the conceit of our vain hearts, 


uz both with our lips and by our lives, upon our anceſ- 
a1 WJ tors, and the good old ways, we find out, when we 
come to years of diſcretion, if we live till then [what 
all who know us found out before, that is to ſay; we 
| find out] our own deſpicable folly ; that thoſe good 
od ways would have been beſt for ws, as well as for 
the reſt of the world; and that in every ſtep we have 
deviated from them, we have only expoſed our vanity 
and our ignorance at the {ame time. | 
e 
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4%. LOVELACE, To JOHN DELFORD, Zig. 


Saturday, May 20. 

Au pleaſed with the ſober reflection thou con- 
audeſt thy laſt with; and J thank thee for it. Poor 
Belton !-—1 aid not think his Thomaſine would have 
proved Jo very a devil. But this muſt everlaſtingly 
de the riſque of a keeper, who takes up with a low» 
bed girl. This I never did. Nor had I occaſion to 
o. Such a one as J, Jack, needed only, till now, to 
ſh«k2 the ſtatelieſt tree, and the mellow'd fruit dropt 
no my mouth : Always of Montaigne's taſte, thou 
knoweſt !— Thought it a glory to ſubdue a girl of fa- 
mly—More truly delightful to me the ſeduction- 
progreſs thau the crowning act: For that's a vapour, 
i bubble 1—AnJ moſt cordially do I thank thee 
mL 8 for 
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for thy indirect hint, that I am right in Kr preſent 
purſuit. 


From ſuch a lady as Miſs a a man is is ſecured, 


from all the inconventiencies thou expatiateſt upon. 


Once more, therefore, do I thank thee, Belford, 
for thy approbation One need not as thou layeſt, 


ſneak into holes and corners, and ſhun the day, in 
the company of ſuch a lady as this. How friendly in 
thee, thus to abet the favourite purpoſe of my heart 
— Nor can it be a diſgrace to me, to permit ſuch a 


lady to be called by my name !—Nor thall ] be at all 


concerned about the world's cenſure; if I live to the 
years of diſcretion, which thou mentioneſt, ſhould [ 
be taken in, and be prevailed upon to tread with her 
the goog old path of my anceitors. 

A bleſſing on thy heart, thou boneſt fellow ! ] 
thonght thou wert but in jeſt, or acting but by my 
uncle's defire, when thou wert pleading for matrimo- 
ny in behalf of this lady It could not be principle, I 
knew, in thee : It could not be compaſiion—A little 
envy indted I ſuſpected [But now 1 ſee thee once 
more thyfelf: And once more ſay I, A blefiing on 
the heart, thou true friend, and very honeſt fellow 

Now will I proceed with courage in all my ſchemes, 
and oblige thee with the continued narrative of my 
vrogrcfſions towards bringing them to effect |—But 
} could not forbear to interrupt my ory, to {hew my 


oratitude | 
LETTER XXL. 


My. LovELact, To JohN PE raRD, £/7 ; 


Saturday 95 May 20 
2 D now will J favour thee with a brief count 


f our preſent ſituation. 


From the higheſt to the loweſt we ore all extreme! 
happy 
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happy. Dorcan ſtands well in her lady's graces, Polly 
has atked her advice in relation to a courtſhip affair of 
her own. No oracle ever gave better. Sally has had 
2 quarrel with her woollen-draper ; and made my 
beloved Lady-chancelJor in it. She blamed Sally for 
behaving tyrannically to a man who loves her. Dear 
creature | to ſtand againſt a glaſs, and to ſhut her 
eyes becauſe ſhe will not ſee her face in it ! Mrs. 
Sinclair has paid her court to ſo unerring a judge, by 
requeſting her advice with regard to both nieces. 

This the way we have been in for ſeveral days with 
the people below. Yet ia generally at her meals, 
and ſeldom at other times in their company. They 
now, uſed to her ways [Perſeverance muſt conquer], 
never preſs her; ſo when they meet, all is civility 
on both ſides. Even marry'd people, I believe, Jack, 

revent abundance of quarrels, by ſeeing one another 
but ſeldom. | EY 

But how ſtands it between thyſelf and the lady, 
methinks thou aſkeſt, ſince her abrupt departure from 


Why, pretty well in the main. Nay, very well. 
For why? The dear ſaucy-face knows not how to 
help herſelf. Can fly to no other protection. And 
has, beſides, overheard a converſation [Who could 
have thought the had been ſo near ?] which paſſed 
between Mrs. Sinclair, Miſs Martin, and myſelf, that 
very Wedneiday afternoon ; which has ſet her heart 
a eaſe, with reſpect to ſeveral doubtful points. 

Such as, particularly, Mrs. Fretchville's unhappy 
ſtate of mind: Moſt humanely pitied by Miſs Martin, 
who knows her very well; the huſband ſhe has Joſt, 
and herſelf, lovers from their cradles. Pity from one 
begets pity from another; and ſo many circumſtances 
vere given to poor Mrs. Fretchville's diſtreſs, that it 
nas 1npoſlible but my beloved muſt extremely pity 

Ps her, 


thee, and undutiful repulſe of Wedneſday morning? 
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her, whom the leſs tender-hearted Miſs Marcin greg, 
ly pitied. 

My Lord M.'s gout his only hindr ance. from vi 
ing my ſpouſe. 


Lady Betty and Miſs Montague ſoon expected 1 


town. 

My earneſt Joſine Rani d to have my ſpouſe re. 
ceive them in her own houſe, if Mrs, Fretchville 
would but know her own mind. 

My intention to ſtay at their houſe netwithſtand. 
ing, as Lid 1 had told them before, in order to gratify 
her utmoſt punctilio. 

My paſſion for my beloved, which I told n in 
a high and fervent accent, was the trueſt that man 
could hive for a woman, I boaſted of. It was, in 
Mort, I ſaid, of the frue Platonic kind; or I had no 
notion of what Platonic love was. 

So it is, Jack: and muſt end as Platonic Love ge- 
nerally docs end. 

Sally and Mrs. Sinclair praiſed, but not grofly, my 
beloved. Sally particularly admired her purity, call 
ed it exemplary ; yet to avoid ſuſpicion, expretled her 


thoughts, that ſhe was rather cver-nice, if ſhe might | 


preſume to ſay-io before me. But applauded me for 
the ſtrict obſervation I made of my vor. 

I more freely blamed her reſerves to me; called her 
cruel z inveighed againſt her relations; doubted her 
iove. Every favour I aſked of her deny'd me. Yet 
my behaviour to her as pure and delicate when alone, 
is when before me. Hinted at ſomething that had 
paſſed between us that very day, that ſhewed her ii. 
difference to me in fo ſtrong a light, that I could 


not bear it. But that I would aſk her for her company 
to the Play of Venice preſerv d, given out for Saturday 
night, as a benefit play; the prime actors to be int; 
and this to ſee, if 1 were to be denied every favour. 


— Yet, for my own part, I loved not tragedics ay 
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i» did, for the ſake of the inſtruction, the warning, 
and the example generally given in them. 


I had too much feeling, I ſaid. There was enough 
in the world to make our hearts ſad, without carrying 


grief into our diverſions, and making the diſtreſſes 
of others our own. 

True enough, Belford; and 1 believe, generally 
ſneaking, that all the men of our caſt are of my 
mind, They love not any tragedies but thoſe in 
which they themſelves act the parts of iyrants and 
eXecutioners 3 and, afraid to truſt themſelves with 
terious and ſolemn reflections, run to comedies, to 
hugh away the dittreflies they have occaiioned, and to 
Ind examples of as immoral men as themſelves. For 
rery few of our comic performances, as thou know- 
eſt, give us good onez'—T anſwer, however, for my- 
ſel-- Let thou, I think, on recollection, loveſt. to 
deal in the lomentable. 

Sally anſwered for Polly, who was abſent, Mrs. 
Sinclair for herſelf, and for all her acquaiatance, even 
for Miſs Partington, in preferring the comic to the 
tragic {cenes,---And I believe they are right; for the 
devil's in it, if a confided-in rake does not give a girl 
enough of tragedy in his comedy. 

I a(k'd Sally to oblige my fair-one with her com- 
pany. 


She was engaged [That was right, thoul't ſuppoſe]. 
Taſked Mrs. Sinclair's leave for Polly. 


To be ſure, 
the anſwered, Polly would think it an honour to at- 
tend Mrs. Lovelace: But the poor thing was tender- 
hearted; and as the tragedy was deep, would weep 
herſelf blind. 

Sally, mean time, objected Singleton, that 7 might 
anſwer the objection; and ſave my beloved the trou- 
dle of making it, or debating the point with me. 


then, from a letter juſt before received from one 
| in 
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m her father's family, warned them of a perſon why 
had undertaken to find us out, and whom I thus in 
writing (calling for pen and ink) deſcribed, that they 
might arm all the family againſt him“ A ſun-burnt 
« pock-tretten ſailor, ill-· looking, big-bened ; his ſti. 
ture about fix feet; an heavy eye, an over-hangin 
* brow, a deck-treading ſtride in his walk 3 2 
couteau generally by his fide; lips parched from hi; 
« gums, as if by ſtaring at the ſun in hot climates; 
© a brown coat; a coloured handkerchief about hi; 
neck; an oaken plant in his hand, near as long a 

© himſelf, and preportionably thick. 

No queſtions muſt be anſwer'd that he ſhould aſk, 
They ſhould call me to him. But not let my be- 
loved know a title of this, ſo long as it could be 
help'd. And! added, that if her brother or Sin- 
picton came, and if they behaved civilly, I would, for 
ner fake, be civil to zhem : And in this cafe, ſhe had 
nothing to do, but to own her marriage, and there 
could be no pretence for violence on either ſide. But 
moſt fervently I ſwore, that if ſhe was convey'd away 


either by perſuaſion or force, I would directly, on 


miſſing her but one day, go to demand her at her fa- 
ther's, whether ſhe were there or not; and if I re- 
cover'd not a ſiſter, I would have a brother; and 
ſhould find out a captain of ſhip as well as he, And 
now, Jack, doſt thou think ſhe'll attempt to get from 
me, do what I wil? . es 

Mrs. Sinclair began to be afraid of miſchief in her 
houſe---I was apprehenſive that ſhe would overdo 
the matter, and be out of character. I therefore 
wink'd at her. She primm'd; nodded, to ſhew ſhe 
took me, twang'd out a high-ho, lapp'd one horſe- 


lip over the other, and was ſilent. 


Here's preparation, Belford l—Doſt think J will 
throw it all away, for any thing thou ! can'ſt 15 f 
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Lord M. write ? — No indeed |—as my charmer favs, 
when Ie bridles. 19 5 x 


And what Wu neceſſurily be the conſequence of 
all this, with regard to my belovd's behaviour to 


me ?—Canſt thou doubt, that it was all complaiſance 


next time ſhe admitted me into her preſence ? 
Thurſday we were very happy. All the moraing 

extremely happy. I kifled her charming hand —I need 

not deſcribe to thee her hand and arm. When thou 


ſaweſt her, I took notice that thy eyes dwelt upon 


them, whenever thou couldſt ſpare them from that 
heauty-ſpot of wonders, her face. Fifty times kified 
her hand, I believe.—Once her cheek, intending her 
lip, but ſo rapturouſiy „that ſhe could not help ſeem- 
ing angry. 

Had the not thus kept me at arms-length; had 
ſhe not denied me thoſe innocent liberties which dur 
Sex, from degree to degree, aſpire to; could]! but 
have gained acceſs to her in her hours of heedleiTmeſs 
and diſhabille (for dull dreſs creates dignity, augments 
conſciouſneſs, and compels diſtance), we had been 
familiarized to each other long ago. But keep her up 
ever fo late; meet her ever ſo early; by breakfaſt- 
time dreſſed for the day; and at her earlieſt hour, as 
nice as others dreſſed.— All her forms thus kept up, 
wonder not that IJ have made ſo little progreſs i in the 
propoſed trial. But how muſt all this diſtance 
ſtimulists ::: 5 4H 

Thurſday morning, 1 fad, we were extremely hap- 
pPy—About 99m, ſhe numbered the hours the had 
been with me; all of them to me but as one minute; 
and defired to be left to herſelf, I was loth to com- 
0 on obſerving the ſun- ine begin to ſhut in 1 
viel. ec 
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I died out. Returned ; talked of the houſe, and 

of Mrs. Fretchville : Had feen Mennel-—Had preg: 
ed him to get the widow to quit She pitied Mrs, 
Fretchvitle—— Another good effect of the overheard 
converſation Had written to my uncle; expected 
an anſwer ſoon from him. I was admitted to ſup 
with her. Urged for her approbation or correction 
of my written terms. She promiſed an anſwer a 
ſoon as ſhe had heard from Nliſs Howe. 

Then I preſſed for her company to the play on Sa- 
turday night. She made objections, as I had fore. 
{een : her brother's projects, warmth of the weather, 
&'c. But in ſuch a manner, as if half-afraid to dif. 
oblige me [Another happy effect of the overheard 
converſation]. Got over theſe therefore ; and 
{he conſented to favour me. 

Friday pailed as the day before. 

ere were two happy days to both Why cannot 
J make every day equally happy? It looks as if it 
. were in my power to do ſo.—Strangelſhouldthus de- 
light in teazing a woman I fo dearly love I muſt, 


1 doubt, have fomething in my temper like Miſs. 
Howe, who loves tq plague the man who puts him- 


ſelf in her power. But I could not do thus by ſuch 
an angel as this, did I not beheve, that after her pro- 


dation- time is expired, and if there is no bringing her 


to cohabitation (my darling view,) I ſhall reward her 
as ſhe wiſhes. | odor ans of 

Saturday is half over, equally happy—Preparing 
for the play—Polly has offered, and is accepted. 
have directed her where to weep—and this not only 
to ſhew her humanity [a weeping eye indicates a gen- 


tle heart,] but to have a pretence to hide her face 


with her fan or hankerchief ; yet polly is far from 
being every man's girl—And we ſhall fit in the gal- 
lery green- box. | _ 
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The woes of others ſo well repreſented, as thoſe 
ef Belvidera particularly will be, muſt, I hope, un- 
lock and open my charmer's heart. Whenever J have 
been able to prevail upon a girl to permit me to attend 


her to a play, I have thought myſelf ſure of her. 


The female heart, all gentleneſs and harmony, when 


obliged, expands, and forgets its forms, when atten- 


tion is carried out of itſelf at an agreeable or affect- 
ing entertainment: Muſic, and perhaps a collation 
afterwards, co-operating. I have no hope of ſuch an 
eFect here; but I have more than one end to anſwer, 
by my earneſtneſs in getting her to a play. To name 
but one: Dorcas has a maſter-key, as l have told thee 
And it were worth carrying her to Venice preſerv'd, 
were it but to ſhew her, that there have been, and 


may be, much deeper diſtreſſes than the can poilibly 


know. 


Thus exceedingly happy are we at preſent. I hope 
we ſhall not find any of Nat. Lee's left-handed gods 


at work, to daſh our bowl of. joy with wormwood, 
The lady, in her next letter, dated Friday, 


May 18, acquaints her friend, that her proſpects are 
once more mended ; and that ſhe has known four- 


and-twenty hours together, ſince her laſt, not un- 


happy ones, her ſituation conſidered. How willing + 


am | /ays fbe, to compound for tolerable appearan- 
© ces | how deſirous to turn the funny fide of things 
towards me, and to hope, where reaſon for hope 
« oiters ! and this, not only for my own ſake, but 


for yours, who take ſuch generous concern in all 


that befalls me.“ 


She then gives the particulars of the converſation 
which ſhe had overheard between Mr. Lovelace, 


N 1 2 ; . o 
>Irs. Sinclair, and Miſs Martin; but accounts more 


minutely than he had done for the opportunity ſhe had 


of overhcaring it, unknown to them. 


F 3 She 
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She gives the reaſon ſhe has; to be pleaſed uch 
What ſhe heard from each: But is ſhocked at the mea. 
ſure he is reſolved to take, if he mifles; her, but for 
one day. Yet is pleafetl, that he propoſes . to avoid 
aggr. ive violence, if her brother, and he: meet in 
town. 

She thought herſelf obliged, ſhe ſays, bom. what 
pailed between them on Wedneſday, and from what 
the overheard him ſay, to conſent: to go with him to 
the play; eſpecially, as he had the diſer etion to pro- 
poſe one of the nieces to accompany her. 

She expreſſes herſelf pleaſed, that he has. tual 
written toLord M. 

She tells her, that ſhe has promiſed to give him 
an anſwer to his propoſals, as ſoon as ſhe has heard 
from her on the ſubject: And hopes, that in her fu- 
ture letter ſhe ſhall have reaſon to confirm theſe fa- 
vourable appearances. © Favourable ſays fbe, I mul: 
© think them in the wreck I have fufter'd.? 

She thinks it not amiſs, however, that. ſhe ſhould 
perfect her ſcheme with Mrs. Townſend. He is cer- 
tainly, ſhe ſays, a deep and dangerous man; and it is 
therefore but prudence to be watchful and to provide 
againſt the worſt. 

__ She is certain, ſhe tells her, that her letters are 
ſafe. 

He would never be out of her company by his 
good-will ; otherwiſe ſthe has no doubt that the is 
miſtreſs of her goings-out and comings-in; and did 
ſhe think it needful, and were ſhe not afraid of her 
brother, and Captain Singleton, would oftner put it 


.- to trial. 
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LET TER XXII. 


Mii Howr, T 0 At ifs Crans HaRLows. 


Saturday, May 20. 
I Did not know, my dear, that you deferred giv- 
ing an anſwer to Mr. Lovelace's propoſals, till you 
had my opinion of them. A particular hand occa- 
Bonally going to town, will leave this at Wilſon's, 
mat no delay may be made on that account. 

I never had any doubt of the man's juſtice and ge- 

neroſity in matters of ſettlement; and all his relati- 
ons are as noble in their tpirits, as in their deſcent: 
But nee, it may not be amiſs for you to wait, to ſee 
what returns my Lord makes to his letter of invi— 
tations - 

The ſcheme I think of is this. 


There is a perſon (Fbelieve you have ſeen her with 
e,) one Mrs. Townſend, who is a great dealer in 


Indian filks, Bruſſels and French laces, cambricks, 


linen, and other valuable goods; which ſhe has z 


way of coming at, duty-frec; and has a great vend 
for them, and "for other curioſities winch the im- 
ports, in the private families of the g2ntry round us. 

She hes her days of being in town, and then is at 


a chamber ihe rents in an inn in Southwark, where 


ihe has patterns of all her filks, and much of her 
portable goods, for the conveniency of her Lon- 
don cuſtomers. - But her place of reſidence, and 
where ſhe has hy principal warchouſe, is at Dept- 
ford, for the opportunity of getting her goods on 
Fore: | 

She was firſt brought to me by my mother, to 
whom ſhe was recommends d on the ſuppoſal of 
my ſpeedy. marriage; that I might have an oppor- 
tunity to be as fine as a princeſs, was my mamma's ex- 
preſſion at a moderate expencs. 


Now, 
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Now, my dear, I muſt own, that I do not loye 
to encourage theſe contraband traders. What is it, 
but bidding defiance to the laws of our country, 
when we do; and hurting fair traders ; and at the 
ſame time robbing our Prince of his legal due, to the 
diminution of thoſe duties which poſlibly muſt be 
made good by new levies upon the whole public? 

But, however, Mrs. Townſend, and I, though 


we have not yet dealt, are upon a very good foot of 


underſtanding. She is a ſenſible woman; ſhe has 
been abroad, and often goes abroad, in the way of 
her bufineſs ; and gives very entertaining accounts 
of all ſhe has ſeen. And having applied to me, to 
recommend her to you (as it is her view to be known 
to young ladies, who are likely to change their con- 
dition), I am ſure I can engage her to give you pro- 
tection at her houſe at Deptford ; which ſhe ſays is a 
populous village; and one of the laſt, I ſhould think 
that you would be ſought for in. She is not much 
there, you will believe, by the courſe of her deal 
ings ; but, no doubt, muft have ſomebody on the 
ſpot, in whom ſhe can conlide : And there perhaps 
vou might be ſafe till your couſin comes. And [ 
ihould not think it amiſs, that you write to him out 
of hand. I cannot ſuggeſt to you what you ſhould 
write. That muſt be left to your own diſcretion. 
For you will be afraid, no doubt, of the contequence 
of a variance between the two men. 

J will think further of this ſcheme of mine, in re- 
lation to Mrs. Lownſend, if you find it neceſſary that 
I ſhould. But I hope there will be no occaſion to do 
ſo, ſince your profpects ſeem to be changed, and thet 
vou have lad 7aventy-four not unhappy. hours together. 
How my indignation riſes at this poor conſolation in 
the courtſhip (court/bip mult I call it ?) of ſuch a 
Jady! Mrs. Fownſend, as I have recollected, has two 
brothers, each a maſter of a veſlel ; and who knows, 
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as the and they have greater concerns together, but 
that, in caſe of need, you may have a whole ſhip's 
crew at your devotion ? If he gives you cauſe to leave 
him, take no thought for the people at Harlowe- 
ace. Let them take care of one another. It is a 
care they are w/ed to. The law will help to ſecure 
them, The wretch is no aſlaſlin, no night-murderer. 
He is an open, becauſe a fearleſs enemy; and ſhould 
he attempt any thing that ſhould make him obnox- 
jous to the laws of ſociety, you might have a fair rid- 
dance of him either by flight or the gallows ; nomat- 
ter which. _ | | 
Had you not been ſo minute in your account of 
the circumſtance that attended the opportunity you 
had of overhearing the dialogue between Mr. Love- 
lace and two of the women, 1 ſhould have thought 
the conferance contrived on purpoſe for your ears. 

I ſhew'd Mr. Lovelace's propoſals to Mr. Hick- 
man, who had chambers once at Lincoln's-Inn, being 
deſigned for the Law, had his elder brother lived. 
He looked ſo wiſe, ſo proud, and fo important, up- 
on the occaſion ; and wanted to take ſo much con- 
ſideration about them—would take them home if I 
pleaſed—and weigh them well—and ſo-forth—and 
the like—and all that—--that I had no patience 
with him, and ſnatched them back with anger. 

O dear to be ſo angry, and pleaſe me, for his 
zeal— — 

Yes, zeal without knowledge, I f:.i—like moſt 
other zeals If there were no objections that 
ſtruck hun at once, there were none. 

50 hafty dear Madam! 

And ſo flow, un-deareſt, Sir I could have ſaid 
But, SURELY, ſaid I, with a look which imply'd, 

Would you rebel, Sir !— 
He hegged my pardon—S.2v no objection, indecd ! 
—— But might he be allowed once more 
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No matter No matter---I would have ſhewn then 
to my mother, I ſaid, who, thô' of no Inn of court 
knew more of theſe things than half the lounging 
luabbers of them; and that at firſt 'fight---only that 
ſhe would have been provoking upon the 88 
of our continued correſpondence. 

But, my dear, let the articles be drawn. up, and 
ingroſſed; and folemnize upon THEM ; and there 
no more to be ſaid. | 

Let me add, that the Milor fellow has been tamper. 
ing with my Kit'y, and offered a bribe, to find Where 
to direct to you. *Next'time he comes; I will have 
him drawn through one of our deepeit fiſh-ponds, 
if I can get nothing out of him. His attempt to 
corrupt a fervant of mi = will juſt;fy my orders, 

I feng] this away directly. But will follow it by 
another; which fhall A for its ſubject only my 
Mother, Myſelf, and your uncle Anthony. And az 
your proſpects are more promiſing than they have 
been, I will endeavour to make you {mile upon this 
' occation. For you will be pleaſed to know, that my 
- mamma has had a formal tender from that grey 
gooſe; which may make her {kill uſeful to herſelf, 
were {he to encourage it. 

May your proſpects be ſtill more and more Happy, 
prays 

Hur 0207 Anxa Hows, 


LETTER XXIII. 
Mis Rowe, Te Miſs CLARIssA HARLOwE. 


Sat. Sunday, May 20, 21. 

NOW, my dear, for the promiſed ſubject. You 
mult not aſk me, how I came by the originals (ſuch 
tney really are) that I am going to preſent you with: 
For my mamma would not read to me tlioſe parts 
of 
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of your uncle's letter, which bore hard upon myſelf, 
aud which: leave him without any title to mercy from 
me: Nor would ſhe let me hear but what ſhe pleaſ- 
ed of her's in anſwer ; for ſhe has condeſcended to 
anſwer him; with. a denial, however :—Bur ſuch a 


denial, as no- ane but an 9/d batchelor would take from 


1 widow. 


Any-body, ace myſelf, who could have been 


| acquainted with ſuch a fal-lal courtſhip as this muſt 


have been had it proceeded, would have been glad it 
had gone on; and I dare ſay, but for the ſaucy 
daughter, it had, My mamma, in that eaſe, would 
have been ten years the younger for it, perhaps: And 
could I but have approved of it, I ſhould have been 
conſidered, as if ten years older than I am : Since, 
very likely, it would then have been : © We widows, 
my dear, know not how to Keep men at a diſtance 

o as to give them pain, in order to try their 
© love. — You muſt adviſe me, child: You muſt 
© teach me to be cruel Vet not 799 cruel neither.-— 
So as to make a man heartleſs, who has no time, 
© God wot, to throw away. 
haviour to Mr. Hickman have been better liked; and 
my mother would have bridled like her daughter! 

O my dear, how we might have been diverted, by 
the practiſings for recovery of the Loung-forpoottens / 
could J have been ſure that it would have been in my 
power to have put them aſunder, in the Irith ſtile, 
before they had come together. But ther2's no truſting 
to a widow whole goods and chattles are in her own 
hands, addreſſed by an old batchelor, who has fine 
things, and offers to leave her ten thoutand pounds 
better than he found her, and fole miſtreſs beſides, 


of all her Notables ! for theſe, as you'll fee by-and- 


by, are his propoſals. 
The old Triton's addreſs carries the writer's 1 
upon the ad ſuperſcription—To ze equally able, 


atid 


Then would my be- 


His head adorned with ſea-weed, and a crown of 
cockle ſhells, as we fee him decked out in Mrs. Ro. 
binſon's ridiculous grotto. 


Madani, Aſenday, ay 1;, 
'I DED makea fort of reſolution ten years ago, 
never to marry. I faw in other families, where 
they lived 5%, you'll be pleaſed to mark that, queer- 
ricfſes I could not away with. Then, liked well 
enough to live ſingle for ſake of my brother's fa- 
mily ; and for one child in it, more than the reſt. 
But that girl has turned us all off of the hinges: 
And why I ſhould deny myſelf any comforts for 
them as will not thank me for ſo doing, I don't 
know. 

So much for my motives, as from ſelf and fi. 
mily: But the dear Mrs. Howe makes me go further, 

i have a very great fortune, I bleſs god for it, all 
of my own getting, or m9 of it; you'll be pleaſed 
to mark that; for I was the younger brother of 
three, you have alſo, God be thanked, a great 
eſtate, wiaich you have improved by your own fru- 
gality and wile management. Frugality, let me ſtop 
to ſay, is one of the greateſt virtues in this mortal 
life, becauſe it enables us to do juſtice to all, and 
puts it inour power to benefit /ozze by it, as we {ee 
they deſerve. 
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You have but one child; and I am a batchelor, 


and have never a one.---All batchelors cannot ſay ſo: 
Wherefore your daughter may be the better for me if 
ſhe will keep up with my humour; which was never 
thought bad : Eſpecially to my equals. Servants in- 
| deed, I don't matter being angry with, when] pleaſe: 
They are paid for bearing it, and too-too often 
deſerve it; as we have very frequently taken notice 
of to one another. But this won't hurt neither you 
nor Mifs. | 

I will make very advantageous ſettlements ; ſuch 
25 any common friend ſhall judge to be fo. But muſt 
have all in my own power, while I live: Becauſe, you 


know, Madam, it 1s as creditable to the wite, as the 


huſband, that it ſhould be fo. 

] aim not at fine words. We are not children; 
tho! it is hoped we may have ſome; for I am a very 
healthy ſound man, 1 bleſs God for it : And never 
brought home from my voyages and travels, a worſer 
conſtitution than I took out with me. I was none of 
thoſe, I will aſſure you. But this I will undertake, 
that if you are the ſurvivreſs, you ſhall be at rhe leaf 
ten thouſand pounds the better for me : What, in the 
contrary caſe, I ſhall be the better for you, 1 leave to 
you, as you ſhall think my kindneſs to you ſhall de- 


© 


ierve. | | 


But one thing, Madam, I ſhould be glad of, that 


Miſs Howe might not live with us then (She need not 
know I write thus)—But go home to Mr. Hickman, 
as ſhe is upon the point of marriage, I hear. And if 


ſhe behaves dutifully, as ſhe ſhould do, to us both, 


the ſhall be the better; for ſo I ſaid before. : 

You ſhall manage all things, both mine and your 
own ; for I know little of land-matters. All my op- 
poſition to you ſhall be out of love, when I think 
you take too much upon you for your health. 
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It will be very pretty for you, I ſhould think, to 
have a man of experience, in a long winter” s evening, 
to fit down and tell you {aries of foreign parts, and 
the cuſtoms of the nations he has conſorted with. And 
1 have fine curioſities of the Indian g growth, ſuch 25 
ladies love, and ſome that even my niece Clary, when 


the was good; never ſaw. Theſe, one by one, x 
you are kind to me (which I make no queſtion of, 
becauſe. I ſhall be Kind to you ſhall all be yours — 
Prettier entertainment by much, than ſitting with 
too {martiſh. daughter, ſometimes out of N 
and thwarting, and vexing, as daughters will, when 
vomen- grown eſpecially (as I have heard you often 
obſerve); and thinking their parents old, without 
paying them the reverence due to years; when, az 
in your cafe, I make no ſort of doubt, they are 
young enough to ef their noſes. You underſtand 
me, Madam. x 1 

As for me myſelf, it will be very happy: and I am 
delighted with the thinking of it, to have, after a 
pleaſant ride, or ſo, a lady of like experience with 
myſelf, to come home to, and but one intereſt be- 


twixt us: To reckon up our comings-in together; 


and what this day and this week has produced —0 
how this will increaſe love !—Moſt mightily will it 
increaſe it? - And J believe I ſhould never love you 
enough, or be able to. ſhew you all my love. 

1 hope, Madam, there 'need not be /i-ch maiden 
niceties and hangin g5-off, as I may call them, between 
us, for hanging-off fake, as that you will deny me a 
line or two to this propoſal, written down, altho' you 
would not anſwer me fo readily when I ſpoke to you: 
Your daughter being, I ſuppoſe, hard by; for you 
looked round you, as if not willing to be overheard: 
So I reſolved to write: That my writing may ſtan, 
as upon record, for my upright meaning; being none 
of your Lovclaces ; you'll mark that, adam ; but a 
downright, 
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downright, true, honeſt, faithful Engliſhman. 80 
hope you will not diſdain to write a line or two to 
this my propoſal :: And I ſhall look upon it as a great 
honour, I will aſſure you, and be proud thereof. — 
What can I ſay more? For you are your own miſ- 
treſs, as I am my own maſter: And you ſhall a/ways 


be your own miſtreſs : Be pleaſed to mark that; for 


ſo a lady of your prudence and experience ought 
t0 be. f | „ EPs L 
This is a long letter. But the ſubject requires it; 
1 5 s 2 2 
becauſe I would not write twice where once would 
do: So would explain my 'fenſe and meaning at one 
I have had writing in my head 72vs whole months 
very near; but hardly knew how, being unpractiſed 
in theſe matters, to begin to write. And now, good 
lady, be favourable to 
Your moſt humble Lever, 
and obedient Servant, 
232 Ar. HARLOWE» 


' 


«x31 TY 3 1 5 5 ; 
Here's a letter of courtſhip, my dear !—And let 
me ſubjoin to it, that if now, or hereafter, I ſhould 
treat this hideous lover, who is ſo free with me to 
my mother, with aſperity, and you ſhould be diſ- 


guſted at it; I ſhall think you don't give me that 


preference in' your love, which you have in mine. 
And now, which ſhall I firſt give you; the anſwer 
of my mamma; or the dialogue that paſſed between 
the widow mother and the pert daughter, upon her 
letting the latter know that ſhe had a letter. 

Lin you ſhall have the. dialogue. But let me 
premiſe one thing; that if you uν me too free, you, 
muſt not let it run in your head, that Iam writing of 
yur uncle, or of my mother: But of a couple of old 
lovers, n matter whom. Reverence is too apt to be 
forgotten 
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forgotten by ſecond perſons, where the Reverend 
forget fir/?. 5 | 

Well then, ſuppoſe my mamma, after twice come. 
ing into my cloſet to me, and as often going out, with 
very meaning features, and lips ready to burſt open, 
but {till cloſed, as it were by compulſion, a ſpeech 
going off, in a {light cough, that never went near the 


lungs; grown more reſolute, the third time of en. 


trance, and fitting down by me, thus began. 


other. I have a very ſerious matter to talk with 


you upon, Nancy, when you are diſpoſed to attend 


to matters ⁊bithin ourſelves, and not let matters v. 


out ourtelves, wholly. engroſs you. 


A good felver-ith ſpeech !—Bnt I thought that 


friendſhip and gratitude, and humanity, were mat- 


ters that ought to be deemed” of the moſt ixtimate 
concern to us. But not to dwell upon her words: 


Daughter. I am now diſpoſed to attend to every 


thing my mamma is diſpoſed to ſay to me. 


M Why tlien, child. Why then; my dear 


[And the good lady's face looked /o plump ! / ſmooth! 
and % ſhining II ſee you are all attention, Nancy! 


But don't be ſurprized Don't be uneaſy!—But 
I have—I have Where is it ?!—[And yet it lay next 
her heart, never another near it;—So no difficulty to 


have found it. III have a letter, my dear [And out 
from her boſom it came: But ſhe till held it in her 
hand. I have a letter, child.—It is---lt ist is from 


— from a gentleman, I aſſure you !---lifting up her 


head, and ſmiling. : 
There is no delight to a daughter, thought I, in 


ſuch ſurprizes, as ſeem to be collecting: I will deprive 


my mamma of the ſatisfaction of making a gradual 
diſcovery. | 
dam? 
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M. [Lips drawn cloſer: Eye raifed} Why, my 
dear l- But bow, I wonder, could you think of Mr. 
Antony Harlowe ? 

D. How, Madam, could I think of aa bod 
elſe 2 
aff How could you think of any-body el/e ( —an- 
grily, and drawing back her face; but do 88850 know 
the ſubject, Nancy? 

D. You have told it, Madam, by your manner of 


breaking it to me. But, indeed, 1 queſtioned not, 


that he had 72v0 motives in his vikts here — Both equal- 
ly agreeably to me; for all that family love me dearly. 
M. No love loſt, if ſo, between you and them. — 
But this [Ring] is what I get So like your papa! 
never could open my heart to him / 
D. Dear Madam excuſe me. Be ſo good as to 
open your heart to me. I don't love the Harlowes. 


But pray excuſe me. 


M. You have put me quite out with your forward 
temper L Angrily fitting down again!. 


D. I will be all patience and attention. May I be 


allowed to read his letter ? 

M. I wanted to adviſe with you upon it. But 
vou are ſuch a ſtrange creature! Mou are always 
for anſwering one, before one ſpeaks ! 

D. You'll be fo good as to forgive me, Madam.— 
But 1 thought every-body (he among the reſt) knew, 
that you had always declared againit a ſecond mar- 
riage. 

AI. And ſo L have. But then it was in the mind I 
was in. Things may oger 

ſtared. 

M. Nay, don't be ſurpriſed I don't intend—1 
don't intend 

D. Not, perhaps, in the mind you are in, Madam. 

M. Pert creature | Riſing again - We ſhall 
quarrel, I ſee! There's no — 


D. Once 


g 
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D. Once more, dear Madam, I beg your excuſe. 

I will attend in filence.—— Pray, Madam, ſit down 
again N do lo.—[She fat Gown A Er I ſee the 
letter? 

No; there are ſome things in * you- won't 1; ke. = 
Your- temper is known, I find, to be nnhappy.—Put 
nothing bad aginſt you; intimations, on the contra. 


ry, that you ſhall be the better for bum, if you 


oblige him. 14 
Not a living foul but the keen I faid, thought 
me ill-temper'd : | And I was contented that he 
ſhould, who could do as they had done by the moſt 
univerfaly.-acknowledged ſweetnets in the world. 
Here we broke ont a little; but at laſt, ſhe read 
me ſome of the paſſages in it.—But not the moſt 


mizhtiſy ridiculous ; yet I could hardly keep my coun- 


tenance neither. And when ſhe had done; 

M. Well now, Nancy, tell me What you think 
of it? 

D. Nay, pray, Madam, tell me what you think 
of it? 

M. I expect to be anſwered by an anſwer; not 
by a queſtion | | Tow don't % to be thy to focak 
your mind, 


D. Not when my mamma commands me to do fo. 

M. Then ſpeak it now. 

7). Without hearing it at all? 

A. Speak to what you have heard. 

D. Why then, Madam, You won't be my 
mamma Howr:, if you give way to it. 

M. I am ſurpriſed at your aſſurance, N. ancy | 

D. T1 mean, Madam, you will then be my mam— 
ma HARLOWE. 

AM. Oh dear heart — But I am not a fool. 

And her colour went and came. 

D. Dear, Madam (But indeed, I Jon't love a 

Harlowe, 
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Hadlowe, that's what I meant). I am your child, 
and mit be your child, do what you will. 

NM. Avery pert one, I am ſure, as ever walker 
bore | And you "muff be my child; do what I will !/— 
As much as to ſay, you would not, if you could help 
it, if 1 

D. How could T have men a thoupht lt would 
be forword, indeed, if T hne I don't know 
what your mind is, as to the propofal :— When the 
propoſal is fo very advantageons a one too. 

M. [looking a little eſs dif poſted] Why, Ingoecds 
ten thouſand pounds: 

D. And to be fare of Envy him, adam ! 
This ſtaggered her a little 

M. Sure! Nobody can be ſure l But it is very 
likely, that —— 

D. Not at all, Madam ; vou was going to read 
ſomething (but fropt) about his conſtitution : IIis 
ſobriety is well known——Why, Madam, theſe gen- 
tlemen who have been at ſea, and in different climates, 
and come home to relax ome cares in a temperate 
one, and are ſober—are the likelieſt to live long of 
any men in the world. —— Don't you ſee that his 
very ikin is a fortification of buff: 7 

IT. Strange creature! 

D God forbid, that any body J love and honour 


925 


ſhould marry a man, in hopes to Fu Kern. — hut 
ſuppoſe, Madam, at your time of life. ——-- 

M. My time of life — Dear heart What is 
my time of life, pray? ä 

D. mot old, Madam; and that may be your 
danger | 

As 1 hope to live (my d& ar) my mamma ſmiled, 
and looked not diſpleaſed with me. 

M. Why, indeed, child---Why, inde ed, I muſt 
needs ſay Aud then I thould choote to do nothing 
(froward a as you are lometimes) to hurt gon. 


Why, 
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D. Why, as to that, Madam---I can't expect you 


ſhould deprive yourſelf of any ſatisfaction 

M. Satisfaction, my dear !---I don't ſay, it would 
be a ſatigfaction.— But could I do any thing that 
would benefit yo, it would perhaps be an inducement 
to hold one conference upon the ſubject. | 

D. My fortune already will be more conſiderahle 
than my match, if I am to have Mr. Hickman. 

M. Why ſo?—Mr. Hickman's fortune is enough 
to intitle him to yours. 

D. If you think fo, that's enough. 

M. Not but I ſhould think the worſe of myſelf, if 
I defired any body's death ; but I think, as you fay, 
Mr. Antony Harlowe is a healthy man, and bids fair 
for a long life. 

Bleſs me, thought I, how ſhall I do to know whe. 
ther this be an objection or a recommendation 

D. Will you forgive me, Madam? 

M. What would the girl fav,—-Looking as if ſhe 
was half afraid to hear what. 

D. Only that if you marry a man oi J time ct 


life, you ſtand two chances inſtead of one, to bes 


nurſe at your time of life. 

M. Saucebox ! 

D. Dear Madam!—---What I mean is only, that 
theſe healthy old men ſometimes fall into lingerins 
diſorders all at once. And I humbly conceive, that 
the infirmities of age are too uneaſily borne with, 
where the remembrance of the pleaſanter ſeaſon comes 
not in to relieve the healthier of the two, 

M. A ſtrange girl |---I always told you, that von 
know either too much to be argue with, or too little 
for me to have patience with vou. 

D. I can't but ſay, I wovld be glad of your con- 
mands, Madam, how to behave myſelf to Nr. Mar- 
lowe next time he comes. 
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11. How to behave vourſelf !---Why, if you re- 
tire with contempt of him, when he next comes, it 
will be but as you have been uſed to do of late. 

D. Then he ig to come again, Madam ? 

M. And ſuppoſe he be ? 

D. I can't help it, if it be your pleaſure, Madam. 
He deſires a line in anſwer to his fine letter. If 
he comes, it will be in purſuance of that line, I 


preſume 7 
M. None of your arch and pert leers, girl !------ 


| You know I won't bear them. I had a mind to hear 


what you would ſay to this matter. I have not 


| wrote 3 but I ſhall preſently. 


D. It is mighty good of you, Madam ; I hope the 
man will think ſo ; to aniwer his firſt application by 
tter,---Pity he ſpou!d write twice, if once ill do. 

M. That fetch won't let you into my intention, 
as to what I ſhall write: It 1s too faucily put. 

D. Perhaps I can gueſs at your intention, Madam, 
were it to become me ſo to do. 

A. Perhaps I would not make a Mr. Hickman of 
any gentleman; uſing him the worle for reſpecting 
me. 

D. Nor, perhaps, would I, Madam, if I /iked 
his reſpects. 

M. 1 underſtand you. Put, perhaps, it is in your 
power to make me hearken, or not, to Mr. Harlowe. 

D. Young gentlemen, who have probably a great 
deal of time before them, need not be in haſte for a 
wite, Mr. Hickman, poor man!] muſt ſtay his time, 
or take his remedy. 

1 He bears more from you than a man ovght. 


D. Then, I doubt, he gives a regen for the treat- 
ment he mects with. 


M. Provoking creature! 
). I have but one requeſt to make 


M. A @utiful one, I ſuppoſe. V 
Lol. IV. G 
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D. That if you marry, J may be permitted to lite 
| ſingle. 9 | 1 

M. Perverſe creature !------I am ſure. 

D. How can I expect, Madam, that you ſhould 
refuſe ſuch terms? Ten thouſand pounds !-----=-At the 
lea/? ten thouſand pounds !----—---A very handſome 
propoſal !------So many fine things too, to give you 
one by one! Deareſt Madam, forgive me !--...... 
1 hope it is not yet ſo far gone, that raillying thi; 
man will be thought want of duty to 577. 

M Your raillying of him, and your reverence to 
me, it is plain, have one ſource. 

D. 1 hope not, Madam. But ten thouſand 
pounds: -- 


= 


M. Is no unhandſome propoſal. _ 

D. Indeed I think ſo. I hope, Madam, you will 
not be behindhand with him in generoſity. 

AM. He won't be ten thouſand pounds the better 
for me, if he ſurvive me. 

D. No, Madam, he can't expect that, as you have 
2 daughter, and as he is a batchelor, and has not a chill. 
—Ppoor old foul! _ 

M. Old ſoul, Nancy !—And thus to call him for 
being a batchelor, and not having a child ?---Does 
this become you? | 

D. Not old ſoul for that, Madam.---But half the 
ſum, five thouſand pounds; you can't engage for les, 
Madam. | DR a pea 

M. That ſum has your approbation then ?—Look- 

ing as if ſhe'd be even with me. 
D. As he leaves it to your generoſity, Madam, and 
as the reward of his kindneſs to you, it can't be lels. 
—Do, dear Madam, permit me, without incurring 
your diſpleaſure, to call him poor old foul again, 

N. Never was ſuch a whimſical creature |--— 


Turning away {for I believe I looked very archly; 


at leaſt J intended to do fo} to hide her involuntay 
ſmiling, 
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I hate that wicked fly look. You pive 
Don't vou? 


ſmiling. i 
yourſelt very free airs 't 5 

D. I ſnatched her hand, and Kis it——My dear 
mamma, be not angry with your girl !---Y ou have 
told me, that you was very lively formerly. 


M. Formerly ! Good lack |! But were I to en- 
courage his propoſals, you may be ſure, that for Mr. 
Hickman's fake, as well as yours, I ſhould make a 
wiſe agreement. BEE Then: 

D. You have both lived to years of prudence, 
Madam. | 
M. Yes, I ſuppoſe I am an od /ou/ too. 


D. He alſo is for making a wiſe agreement, or 


hinting at one, at leaſt. 
M. Well, the ſhort and the long I ſuppoſe is this: 


J have not your conſent to marry ? 
D. Indeed, Madam, you have not my hes to 


marry. ? 


M. Let me tell you, that if prudence conſiſts in 


wiſhing well to ones /eif, I ſee not but the young flirts 
are as prudent as the old ſouls, 

D. Dear Madam, would you blame me, if to wiſh 
you not to marry Mr. Antony Harlowe, is wiſhing 
well to my/elf ? 

M. You are mighty witty. I wiſh you were as 


dutiful. 


D. I am more dutiful, I hope, than witty; or I 
ſhould be a fool, as well as a ſaucebox. 

A. Let me judge of both Parents are only to 
live for their children, let them deſerve it or not. 
That's Heir dutiful notion! 


D. Heaven forbid that T ſhould wiſh, if there be 


two mtereſts between my mamma and me, that my 


mamma poſtpone her own for mine! or give up any 


| thing that would add to the real comforts of her life, 


to odlige me !---Pell me, my dear mamma, if vou 
think this propoſal will? | | 


G 2 M. 1 ſav, 
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AI. I ſay, That ten thouſand pounds is ſuch an 
acquitition to one's family, that the offer of it de. 
ſerves a civil return. 15 

D. Not the Fer, Madam: the chance only 
If you have a view to an increaſe of family, the mo- 
ney may provide=— _ 

Ii. You cannot keep within tolerable bounds |— 

That ſaucy fleer, I cannot away with 

D. Drareſt, deareſt Madam, forgive me, but 9% 
aul ran in my head again !---Nay, indeed and upon 
my word, I won't be robbed of that charming mile; 
and again J kiſſed her hand. 

N. Away, bold creature! Nothing can be ſo pro- 
voking, as to be made to ſmile, when one would 
chooſe, ind ought, to be angry. 

D. But, dear Madam, if it be to be, I preſume 
you won't think of it before next winter. 

M. What now would the pert one be at ? 

D. Becauſe he only propoſes to entertain you with 
pretty ſtories of foreign nations in a winter's evening, 
Deareſt, deareſt Madam, let me have the reading of 
his letter t! hro.“ I will forgive him all he ſays about 
me. 

M. It may be a very difficult thing perhaps, ſor a 
man of the belt ſenſe to write a Love-letter, that may 
not be cavilled at. 

D. That's becauſe lovers, in their letters, hit not 
the medium: They either write too much nonſenſe, 
or too little. But do you call this add ſoul's letter 
(no more will I call him «/d foul, if 1 can help it) a 
Love-letter ? 

AL. Well, well, I ſee you are avete to this mat- 
ter. I am not to be your mamma; you will live 
ſingle, if I marry. I had a mind to ſee if generolity 
govern'd you in your views. TI ſhall purſue my own 


inclinations ; and if they thould happen to be ſuitable 
\ to 
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to yours, pray let me for the future be better reward- 
ed by you than hitherto I have been. | 

And away ſhe flung, without {taying for a reply.— 


Vex'd, I dare fay, that I did not better approve of 


the propoſal : Were it only that the merit of de- 
nying might have been all her own, and to lay the 
ſtronger obligation upon her ſaucy daughter. | 
She wrote ſuch a wilow-like refuſal when ſhe went 
from me, as might not exclude hope in any other 
wooer 3 Whatever it may do in Mr. Tony Harlowe. 
Ir will be my part to take care to beat her oF of 
the viſit ſhe half-promiſes to make him, upon condi- 
tion of withdrawing his ſuit, as you will obſerve in 


hers: for who knows what effeck the old batchelor's 


exoticks (Far-fotched and dear bought, you know is a 
proverb) might otherwiſe have upon a woman's mind, 
wanting nothing but unneceſflaries, gewgaw, ani 
fineries, and ofFcred ſuch as are not eaily to De met 

with, or purchajcd? | 
Well, but now I give you leave to read here, in 
this place, the copy of my mother's anſwer to your 
uncle's letter. Not one comment will I make upon 
it, I know my duty better. And here therefore, 
taking the liberty to hope, that I may, in your pre- 
ſent leſs difagreeable, if not wholly agrceable, fitua- 

tion, provoke a fmile from you, I conclude myſelf, 
Your ever-affetionate and faithful, 


ANNA Hows. 


Mrs. ANNABELLA IIowE, To AxtoxY 
HarLowe, E/. 


Mr. Antony Hare. 
S-I-R, 


Z | Friday, May 19: 
I'T is not uſual, I believe, for our Sex to anſwer 
by pen and ink, the firſt letter on theſe occaſions. 
83 The 
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The Zr/ letter How odd is that !—As if I ex. 
pected another; which I do not. But then, I think, 
as I do not judge proper to encourage your propoſal, 
there is no reaſon why I ſhould not anſwer in civility, 
where ſo great a civility is intended. Indeed I was 
always of opinion, that a perſon was intitled to That, 
and not to ill-uſage, becauſe he had a reſpect for me. 
And fo I have often and often told my daughter, 

A woman, I think, makes but a poor figure in a 
man's eye afterwards, and does no reputation to her 
Sex neither, when ſhe behaves like a tyrant to him 
beforehand. 

To be ture, Sir, if I were to change my condi 
tion, I know not a gentleman whoſe propoſal could 
be more agreeable. Your nephew and nieces have 
enough without you: My daughter is a fine fortune 
without me, and I ſhould take care to double it, 
living or dying, were | to do ſuch a thing: So no- 
boily need to be the worſe for it. But Nancy would 
not think io. | 

All the comfort I know of in children, is, that 
when young they do with us what they will, and all 
is pretty in them to their very faults ; and when they 
are grown up, they think their parents muſt live for 
them only; and deny themſelves every thing for their 
fakes. 1 know Nancy could not bear a father-in-law, 
She would fly at the very thought of my being in 
earneſt to give her one. Not that I ſtand in fear of 
my daughter neither: It is not fit I ſhould. But ſhe 
has her poor papa's ſpirit: A very violent one, that 
was——And one would not chooſe, you know, Sir, 
to enter into any affair, that, one knows, one mult 
enounce a daughter for, or ſhe a mother.—Except 
indeed one's heart were much in it ;—which, I bleſs 
God, mine is not. - 

I have now been a widow theſe ten years; nobody 
to controul me: And I am ſaid not to bear controul: 
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go, Sir, you and J are beſt as we are, I belteve—nay, 
am {are of it—For we want not what either has; 
having both more than we know what to do with. 
And I know I could not be in the leaſt accountable 
for any of my ways. : | 

My daughter indeed! tho? ſhe is a fine girl, as girls 
go [She has too much ſenſe indeed for her ſex; and 
knows ſhe has it], is more a check to me than one 
woull with a daughter to be For one would not be 
always ſnapping at each other: For ſhe wil ſoon be 
married; and then not living together, we {hall only 
come together when we are pleaſed, and ſtay away 
when we are not; and fo, like other lovers, never 
ſee any thing but the b2{ ſides of cach other. 

{ own, for all this, that I love her dearly ; and ſhe 
me, 1 dare ſay. 30 would not with to provoke her 
to do otherwiſs. Beides, the girl is ſo much regarded 
every- where, that having lived fo mach of my prime 
a widow, I would. not lay myſelf ohen to her cenſures, 
or even to her indifference, you know, 

Your generous propoſal requires all this explicit- 


\ neſs. 1 thank you for your good opinion of me. 


When I know you acquieſce with this my civil re- 
fuſal; and indeed, Sir, I am as much in earneſt in it, 
as if L had ſpoke broader; I don't know, but Nancy 
and I may, with your permiſſion, come to ſee your 
fine things; for I am a great admirer of rarities that 
come from abroad. | 
So, Sir, let us only converſe occaſionally as we 
meet, as we uſed to do, without any other view to 
each other, than good wiſhes: Which I hope may 
not be lefſen'd for this declining. And then I ſhall 


Your obliged ſervant, 
ANNABELLA Howe. 


G 4 I ſent 
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I ſent word by Mrs. Lorimer, that I would write 
an anſwer: But would take time for conſider. 
tion. So hope, Sir, you won't think it a flight, 
J did not write ſooner. 


L'E-:F/T-E R_ XXIV; 
Mr. LoveLace, To Jonx BELTORD, 4% 


Sunday, Hay 4 Fe 


TI AM too much diſturbed in my mind, to think 
of any thing but revenge; or I had intended to giie 
thee an account of Miſs Harlowe's curious obſervati— 
ens on the play. As Farhkawe's,. I ſay. Thou 
knoweſt that I hate the name of Heaurlowwe; and I am 
exceedingly out of humour with her, and with her 
fuucy friend. | 
What's the matter new, thou'lt aſk * Matter 
encugh; for while we were at the play, Dorcas, who 
had her ordcrs, and a key to her lady's chamber, as 
well as a maſter-key to her drawers and mahogany 
cheſt, cloſet-key and all, found means to come at ſome 
of Miſs Howe's laſt-written letters. The vigilant 
wench was directed. to them by ſceing her lady take 
a letter out of her ſtays, and put it to the others, be- 
fore ſhe went out with me Afraid as the women 
upbraidingly tell me, that J ſhould find it there. 

Dorcas no ſooner found them, than ſhe aſſembled 
three ready writers of the non-apparents, and Sally, 
and ſhe and they employed themſelves with the utmoſt 


diligence, in making extracts, according to former 


directions, from theſe curſed letters, for my uſe. 
Curſed, J may well call them Such abuſes, ſuch vi. 
Tulence! O this little fury Mifs Howe! — Well 
might her ſaucy friend (who has been equally free 
with me, or the occaſion could not have been ! 
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be ſo violent as the lately was, at my endeavouring to 
come at one of theſe letters. 

] was ſure, that this fair-one, at ſo early an age, 
with a conſtitution ſo firm, health fo blooming, eyes 
ſo ſparkling, could not be abſolutely, and from her 
own vigilance, ſo guarded and fo apprehenſive, as I 
have found her to be.—Sparkling eyes, Jack, when 
the poetical tribe have ſaid all they can for them, are 
an infallible ſign of a rogue, or room for a rogue, in 
the heart. 

Thou may'ſt go on with thy preachments, and 
Lord M. with his wiſdom of nations, I am now 
more aſſured of her than ever. And now my re- 
venge is up, and join'd with my love, all reſiſtance 
muſt fall before it. And moſt ſolemnly do I ſwear, 
that Miſs Howe ſhall come in for her ſnack. 

And here, juſt now, is another letter brought from 


the ſame little virulent devil. I hope to procure tran- 


ſcripts from that too, very {peedily, if it be put to the 
reſt; for the fancy lady is refolved to go to church 
this morning, not ſo much from a ſpirit of devotion, 
[ have reaſon to think, as to try whether the can go 


out without check or controul, or my attendance, 


I Hav been denied breakfaſting with her. In- 


deed ſhe was a little diſpleaſed with me laſt night; 
becauſe, on our return from the play, I obliged her to 
pals the reſt of the night with the womga and me, 
8 their parlour, and to ſtay till near One. She told 
ne at parting, that ſhe expected to have the whole 


next day to herſelf.— I had not rend the extracts then; 


ſo was all affectionate reſpect, awe, and diſtance; for 
[ had reſolved to begin a new courſe, and, if poſſible, 

to daniſh all jealoufz y and ſuſpicion from her heart : 
And yet I had no reaſon to be much ts oubled at her 


pai ſuſpicions; ſince, if a woman will continue with 
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a man whom ſhe ſuſpects, when ſhe can pet frem him, 
or ?/:1ks ſhe can, I am ſure it is a very hopeful fign, 


SHE is gone. Slipt down before I was aware. She 
had ordered a chair, on purpole to exclude my per. 
ſonal attendance. But I had taken proper precauti. 
ons. Will. attended by her conſent ; Peter, the 
houſe-ſervant, was within Will.'s call. | 

I had, by Dorcas, repretented her in danger from 
Singleton, in order to diſſuade her from going at all, 
unleſs ſhe allowed me to attend her; but 1 was an- 
{wer'd, That if there was no cauſe of fear at the 
playhouſe, when there were but u playhouſes, ſurely 
there was leſs at church, when there were ſo man 
churcnes. The chairmen were ordered to carry her 
to St. James's church. 


But ſhe would not be ſo careleſs of obliging me, if | 


ſhe knew what I have already come at, and how the 
women urge me on; for they are continually com- 
plaining of the reſtraint they lie under; in their be- 
haviour; in their attendance; neglecting all their 
concerns in the front-houſe; and keeping this elegant 
back one intirely free from company, that ſhe may 
have no ſuſpicion of them. They doubt not my 
generoſity, they ſay: But why for my own ſake, in 
Lord M.'s ſtyle, fbou!d I make fo long a harveſt of jo 
little corn - Women, ye reaſon well. I think I will 
begin my operations the moment ſhe comes in. 

I HAVE come at the letter brought her from Miſs 
Howe to-day.——Plot, conjuration, ſorcery, witch- 
craft, all going forward II ſhall not be able to 
ſee this 11/5 Harlotve with patience. As the nymphs 
below ſay, Why is right neceſſary ?---And Sally and 
Polly upbraidingly remind me of my firſt attempts 
upon themſclves.--Vet force anſwers not my end 
And yet it may, if there be truth in that part of the 

libertines 


lib 
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libertines creed, That once ſubdued, 1s always ſub- 
quel! And what woman 1 anſwers affermattvely \ to the 


queſtion * : 

SHE is returned---Dut refuſes to admit me--—- 
Deſires to have the day to herſelf. Dorcas tells me, 
that ſhe believes her denial is from motives of piety--- 
Oons, Jack, is there impiety in ſeeing me Would 
it not be the higheſt act of piety, to reclaim me? And 
is this to be done by her refuſing to ſee me, when ſhe 
is in a devouter frame than uſual? But TI hate her, 
hate her heartily |---She is old, ugly, and deformed. 
But O the blaſphemy !—Yet ſhe is an Harlowe.— 
And I hate her for that. 

But ſince I muſt not ſee her [She will be miſtreſs of 
her own ̊ , and of her time truly J, let me fall up 
mine, by telling thee what I have come at. 

The firſt letter the women met with, is dated 
April 27. Where can ſhe have put the preceding 
ones? It mentions Mr. Hickman as a buſy fellow be- 


tween them. Hickman had beſt take care of him 


ſelf. She ſays in it, 1 hope you have uo cauſe to repent 


returning iny Norris — I. 1s fot thcoming on demand. 


Now, what the devil can this mean !---Her Norris 


forthcoming on demand !---The devil take me, if I 
am out. Norris d If ſuch innocents can allow them- 
ſelves to plot, to Norris, well may J. 


She is ſorry, that her Hannah can't be wvith her. 


And what if ſhe could? What could Hannah do 
for her in ſuch a houſe as this? 
The zoomen in the houſe are to be Foun: out in one 


breakfa aſting. The women are enraged at both the 


correſpondents for this; and more than ever make a 


point of conquering her. I had a good mind to give 


them Miſs Howe in full property. Say but the word, 
Jack, and it ſhall be done. 


She 
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She is gled that Mis Harlcwe had thoughts of taking 


me at my word. She wondered. 1 did net offer again. 
Adviſes her, if I don't ſoon, not to fay with me. 
Cautions her 7o keep me at diffance ; not to permit ihe 
leaſt famiharity—dee, Jack See, Belford- exactly as 
I thought !—Her vigilance all owing to a cool friend; 
who can fit down quietly, and give that advice, which, 
in her own caſe, ſhe could not. take, —She tells her, 
it is my intereſt lo be honeſt---INTEREST, fools !—[ 
thought theſe girls knew, that my iatereſt was ever 
ſubſervient to my pleaſure. 725 Regia 
What would I give to come at the copies of the 
letters to which thoſe of Miſs Howe are anſwers ! 
The next letter is dated May 3. In this the little 
termagant expreſſes her aſtoniſhment, that her mo- 
ther ſhould write to Miſs Harlowe, to forbid her to 
correſpond with her daughter. Mr. Hickman, ſhe 
ſays, is of opinion, hat fhe ought not to ol ey her inc- 
ther. How the creeping fellow trims between both 
Jam afraid, that I muſt puniſh him, as well as this 
virago; and I have a ſcheme rumbling in my head, 
that wants but half an hour's muſing to bring into 
form, that will do my buſineſs upon both. 
bear, that the parental authority ſhould be thus deſ- 
piſed, thus trampled under-foot—But obſerve the 
vixen, 'Tis well he ig of her opinion; for her mither 
having ſet her up, fhe mujt have ſomebody to quarrel with. 
— Could a Lovelace have allowed himſelf a greater 
licence? This girl's a devilijh rake in her heart. Had 
ſhe been a man, and one of us, ſhe'd have outdone 
us all in enterprize and ſpirit. | 
She wants but very little farther provecaticn, fn? 
ſays, to fly privately to Londen. 
vill net leave her till ſhe fees her either hmourably imat 
ried, or quit f the zunetcb. Here, Jack, the tran- 
ſ-riber Sally has added a prayer—* For the Lord's 
« fake, dear Mr. Lovelace, get this fury to London!“ 
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Her fate, I can tell thee, Jack, if we had her 
among us, ſhould not be ſo long deciding as her 
friend's. What a gantlope would ſhe run, when I 
had done with her, among a dozen of her own pity- 
leſs ſex, whom my charmer {hall never ſee !—But 
more of this anon. 

I find by this letter, that my ſaucy captive had been 
drawing the characters of every varlet of ye. Nor 
am I ſpared in it more than you. The man's a fool, 
% be ſure, iny dear. Let me die, if they either of 
them find me one. A: ſilly fellow, at leaſt. Curſed 
contemptible I /ee not but they are a ſet of infernals 
There's for thee, Belford—and he the Beelzebuyb. 
There's for thee, Lovelace — And yet ſhe would 


have her friend marry a Beelzebub.— And what have 


any of us done, to the knowledge of Miſs Harlowe, 

that ſhe ſhould give ſuch an account of us, as ſhould: 

warrant fo much abuſe from Miſs Howe ?---But that $ 
to come | 

She blames her, for not admitting Miſs Portington 

ts her bed---Watchful as you are, what could have 2 r= 
pen'd ?. F violence awere intended, he would not lay for 
the night. Sally writes upon this hint Hee, Sir, 
« what is expected from you. An hundred and an 
hundred times have we told you of this. And fo 
they have. But, to be ſure, the advice from them 
was not of half the efficacy as it would be from Mifs 
Howe.---You might have fat up after her, er net gone 
to bed. But can there be facts, apprehenſions between 


them, yet the one adviſe her to ſtay, and the other 


re:olve to wait my imperial motion for marriage? I 
am glad I know that. 

She approves of my propoſal about Mrs. Fretch- 
ville's houſe. She puts her upon expecting ſettle- 
ments; upon namiag a day: And concludes, with 
inſiſting upon her writing, notwithſtanding her mo— 

ther's 
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ther's prohibition: or bids her tale the conſequence. 
Undutiful wretches |! 

Thou wilt ſay, to thyſelf, by this time, And can 
this proud and infolent girl be the ſame Miſs Howe, 
who ſighed for honeſt Sir George Colmar; and who, 
but for this her beloved friend, would have followed 
him in all his broken fortunes, when he was obliged 
to quit the kingdom? | 

Les, ſhe is the very ſame. And I always found 
in others, as well as in myſelf, that a firſt paſſion 

thoroughly ſubdued, made the conqueror of it a ro- 
ver; the conquerels a tyrant. 

Well, but now, comes mincing in a letter from 
one who has the honour of dear Miſs Howe's command, 
to acquaint Miſs Harlowe, that Miſs Howe is exce/ſive- 
ly concerned for the concern ſbe has given her. 

J have great temptations, on this occaſion, ſays the 
prim Gothamite, 79 expreſs my own reſentments upon 
your preſent ſlate. on 1 

y con reſentments I And why did he not fall in- 
to tius femptation? Why, truly, becauſe he knew 
not what that ſtate was, which gave him ſo fempting 
a ſubject -O by conjecture, and ſo forth. 

He then dances in his ſtyle, as he does in his pait! 
To be ſure, to be ſure, he muſt have made the grand 
tour, and come home by the way of 'Tipperary. 

And being mereover forbid, ſays the prancer, 79 en- 
ter into the cruel ſubje---This prohibition was a mer- 
cy to thee, friend Hickman !---But why cruel ſubjedt, 
it thou knoweſt not what it is, but conjeFure/? only 
from the diſturbance it gives to a girl, that is her mo- 
ther's diſturbance, will be thy diſturbance, and the 
diſturbance, in turn, of every-body with whom ſhe 
1s intimately acquainted, unleſs I have the humbling 
. 

In another letter, She approves of her diſign ts leave 
me, if fhe can be received by ber friends. 
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Has heard ſome ſtrange flories of me, that ſbeau me 


#1 be the aworfl of men. Had 1 a dozen lives, I might haue 
orfeited them all twenty crimes ago,--—-An odd way of 
reckoning, Jack ! 

Miſs Betterton, Miſs Lockyer, are named -T 
man (ſo ſhe irreverently calls me !), the ſays, 75 a vi- 
Vain. Let me periſh if I am called a villain for no- 
thing !------She will have her uncle (as Miſs Harlowe 
defires) ſounded about receiving ber. Dorcas is to be 


attach'd to her intereſt : My letters are to be come at by 


ſurprize or trick -See, Jack! 


She is alarmed at my attempt to come at a letter of 


hers. 

Were I to come at the knowledge of her freedoms with 
my character, the lays, ſhe ſhould be afraid to ſtir out 
without a guard. I would adviſe the vixen to get her 
guard ready. 

I am at the head of a gang of wretches [ Thee, Jack, 
and thy brother varlets, ſhe owns ſhe means], who 


un together to betray innocent creatures, and to ſupport 


one another in their villainies.. What ſayeſt thou to 
this, Belford? 3 

She wonders not at her melancholy reſlections for mect- 
ing me, for being forced upon me, and tricked by me,— 
hope, Jack, thou'lt have done preaching after this 

But ſhe comforts her, that ſhe will be bath a avarn- 
ing and example to ail her Sex.—I hope the Sex will 
thank me for this. 

The nymphs had not time, they ſay, to tranſcribe 
all that was worthy of my reſentment in this letter--- 
So I muſt find an opportunity to come at it myſelf. 
Noble rant, they ſay, it contains. But I am a „. 
ducer, and a hundred vile fellows, in it-- And the de- 
til, it ſeems, roc paſſiſton of my heart, and of the 
hearts of all her friends, in the ſame dart hour, in or- 
der to provoke her to meet ne. Again, There is a fate 
in her error, the ſays--- Vi hy then thould the grieve * 


—Adverſity 
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-=-Adverſity is her ſhining-time, and I cannot. tell what 


—— Vet never to thank the man to whom ſhe owe; 
the ſhine l 


In the next, Wicked as 10 am, he fears I mu of be 
her lord and maſter. I hope ſo. | 

She retracts what ſhe ſaid againſt me in her lat 
My behaviour to my Roſebud ; 


Mits Harlowe to take 


poſſeſſion of Mrs. Fretchville's houſe; I to ſtay at 


Mrs. Sinclair's ; the ſtake I have in my country ; my 
reverſions; my economy : my perſon 3 my addreſs; 
all are brought in my favour, to induce her now Re 
to leave me. How do I love to puzzle theſe Jong. 
lighted girls! | 

Yet my teazing <vay:, it ſeems, are intolerable... 
Are women only to teaze, I trow.---The Sex may 
thank themſelves for learning me'to-out-teaze them. 
So the headſtrong Charles X11. of Sweden learned 
the Czar Peter to beat him, by continuing a war with 
the Muſcovites againſt the antient maxims of his 
kingdom. 

Aay eternal vengeance PURSUE the willain FThank 
heaven, the does not ſay ove;tate], if he give rom t 
doubt his honzur . Women can't ſwear, Jack---5weet 
ſouls ! they can only curſe. 

I am ſaid, 20 dowbt her love. Have I not reaſon ? 
And ſhe, 20 doubt my ardor ?--- Ardor, Jack - Why, 

"tis very right—-Women, as Miſs Howe favs, and 
as every Rake knows love ardors | 

She apprizes her of the 1// ſucceſs of the application 
mate to her uncle. By Hickman, no doubt !- muſt 
have this fellow's ears m my pocket, very quickly, 
I believe. 

3 ſays, She 15 equally ſhocked and enraged again 

{ her fuily : Meg. Norton's weight. has been tryd 
my Airs, Harlsve, as well as Mr. Hic kman's ue 
the uncle : But never were there, ſays the vixen, /uch 
determind Erates in the world. Her uncle concludes her 

| ruin'd 
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a reproach ?—T hey all expected applications from ber 
ien in diftreſs-—but were reſolved not to ſtir an inch to 


this letter myſelf; I muſt have the very words; ex- 
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rind already.—1s not that a call upon me, as well as 


ſafe her life. She was acciſed of premeditation and con- 
rirancc. Nils Howe is concerned, the tells her, for 
the revenge my pride may put me upon taking for the 
diſtance ſhe has kept me at.--And well the may.---She 
has now but one choice for her couſin Morden, it ſeems, 
ij ſet againſt her too], ard that's to be mine.—-An act of 
neceflity, of convenience.—Fhy friend, Jack, to be 
already made a women's convenience !—Is this to be 
borne by a Lovelace? | 

I ſhall make great uſe of this letter. From Miſs 
Howe's hints of what paſſed between her uncle Har- 
lowe and Hickman [It muſt be Hickman], I can give 
room for my invention to play; for ſhe tells her, that 
ſhe will ot reveal all. I muſt endeavour to come at 


tracts will not do. This letter, when I have it, muſt 
be my compals to ſteer by. 
The fire of friendſhip then blazes out and crackles. 
I never before imagin'd, that fo fervent a friendthip 
could ſubſiſt between two ſiſter-beauties, both toaſts. 
But even here it may be inflamed by oppolition, and 
by that contradiction, which gives ſpirit to female 
ſpirits of a warm and romantic turn. 
She raves about commg up, if by ſo doing ſbe could 
prevent ſo noble a creature from ſtocping tos low, or 
ſave her from rui—— One reed to tupport another! 
Theſe girls are frenzical in their friendſhip. They 
know not what a ſteady fire 1s. 
How comes it to paſs, that I cannot help being 
pleaſed with this virago's ſpirit, tho' I ſuffer by ic: 
Had I her but here, I'd engage in a week's time, to 
teach her ſubmiſtion without reſerve. What pleaſure 
inould I have in breaking ſuch a ſpirit ! I ſhould with 
tor her but for one month, in all, I think. She 
would 
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would be too tame and ſpiritleſs for me after thy, 
How ſweetly pretty to ſee the two lovely friend, 


when humbled and tame, both fitting in the darkep 


corner of a room, arm in arm, weeping and ſobbin 
tor each other!—---And I their emperor, their then 
acknowledged emperor, reclined on a ſophee, in the 
ſame room, Grand Signor like, uncertain to which 
I ſhould firſt throw out my handkerchief? 

Mind the girl: She is enraged at the Horlowes : She 
7s angry at her cn mother ; ſhe is exaſperated again} her 
fooliſh and levu-wanityd Lovelace.---Fo0L 18H, a little 
toad! [God forgive me for calling a virtuous girl a 
toad ] Let us ſtoop to lift the wretch out of his diri, th? 
ve ſoil cur fingers in doing it! He has not been guilty if 
direct 1ngecency to you.---Tt ſeems extraordinary to Mils 
Howe that I have not.---Ner dare he---She thould he 
ſure of that. If women have ſuch things in their 
heads, why ſhould not I in my heart ?--Nzt %% much 
cf a devil as that comes to neither. Such villainous in. 
tentions would have ſhewn themſelves before now, if J 
Had them.---Lord help them !— . 

She then puts her friend upon urging for /ettlements, 
licence, and ſo forth. — No room for delicacy now, ſhe 
ſays.— And tells her what ſhe ſhall ſay, to bring all 
forward from me.---Doſt think, Jack, that I ſhould 
not have carried my point long ago, but for this 
vixen ?---She reproaches her for having MODESTY'D- 
away, as the calls it, more than one opportunity, ſhe ought 
not to have ſlipt. Thus thou ſeeſt, that the nobleſt of 
the ſex mean nothing in the world by their ſhyneſs 
and diſtance, but to pound a poor fellow, whom they 
diſlike not, when he comes into their purlieus. 

Annexed to this letter is a paper the moſt ſaucy 
that ever was wote of a mother by a daughter. There 
are in it ſuch free reflections upon widows and batche- 
lors, that I cannot but wonder how Miſs Howe came 
by her learning. Sir George Colmar, I can tell thee, 
Was 
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was 2 greater fool than thy friend, if ſhe had it all 
for nothing. 


rkeſt * The contents of this paper acquaint Miſs Harlowe, 
bin that her uncle Antony has been making propoſals of 
then marriage to her mother. 'The old fellow's heart ought 
| the to be a tough one, if he ſucceed, or {ſhe who broke 
Dich that of a much worthier man, the late Mr. Howe, 


will ſoon get rid of him. But be this as it may, the 
ſtupid family is more irreconcileable than ever to their 
goddeſs daughter, for old Antony's thoughts of mar- 
rying : 80 I am more ſecure of her than ever; fince, 
as Miſs Howe ſays, he can have but one choice now. 
Though this diſguits my pride, yet I believe, at laſt, 
my tender heart will be moved in her favour. For 
did not with, that ſhe ſhould have nothing but per- 
ſecution and diſtreſs. But why loves the the brutes, 
as Miſs Howe juſtly calls them, ſo much; me ſo little? 
—-But I have ſtill more unpardonable tranſcripts 
from other letters. 


LETTER XV. 
Mr. LoveLacr, 7. 9 JoHN BeLrorD, E/. 


THE next letter is of ſuch a nature, that, I dare 
lay, theſe proud varleteſſes would not have had it fall 
into my hands for the world. 

| ſee by it to what her diſpleaſure with me, in re- 
lation to my propoſals, was owing. They were not 
ſumm'd up, it ſeems, with the warmth, with the 
ardir, which ſhe had expected. This whole letter 
was tranſcribed by Dorcas, to whoſe lot it fell. 'Thou 
ſhalt have copies of them all at full length ſhortly, 

Men of our caſt, this little devil ſays, ſhe fancies, car- 
nt have the ardors that hone/? men have, Miſs Howe 
has very pretty fancies, Jack. Charming girl! Would 
to heaven I knew whether my fair-one anſwers her as 

freely 
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freely as ſhe writes ! ”Fwould vex a man's heart, tut 
this virago {ſhould have come honeſtly by her E 
Who knows but I may have hatf a degen creature g 


get off my hands, before I engage for life ?---Yet, leſ 
t'us ſhould mean me a compliment, as if I would re. 
form, ſhe adds her belief, that foe muſt not exper? jy ” 
2 honeft on this fide my grand climaferic: She has ag 
high opinion of her Sex; to think they can charm & 
long, with a man ſo well acquainted with their ide. 
ticulueſs. | 

He te ſigeeſt delays, ſhe ſays, from acompl.ment i0 Je paid 
2% Lord M 1--Yes, I. my dear--Becauſe a mar his not 
been accuſtomed to be dutiful, muſt he never be du. 
tiful?—In to important a caſe as wy too; the hear 
of his whole family engaged in it? T did indeed, ſavs 
the, want a inter Paſiug friend--- But were I ts hue 

been im your ſuuation, I would have tore his eyes out, and 

left it to his orb haven to furniſh the reaſon fer. it. Hee! 
ſee! What ſayeſt thou to this Jack? | 

Villain-— Fellow that he is ! follow. And for what? 
Only for wiſhing that the next day were to be-my 
happy one; and for being dutiful to my neareſt rela 
tion. 

1t rs the . W of fates, ſhe ſays, for a woman 11 
be firced to have a man whom her heart deſpiſen Tlut is 
what I wanted to be ſure of.---T was afraid, that my 


beloved was too conicious of her talents; of her ſu- | 


periority II was afraid that ſhe indeed deſpiſed me; 
and I cannot bear it. But, Belford, I do not intend 
that this lady ſhould be bound down by fo cruel a fate. 
Let me periſh, it I marry a woman who has given 
her moſt intimate friend reaſon to {av, the Ge ſpiles 
me f-A EONS to be deſpifed, Jac kt 

His clench'd fiſt to fis forehead on gown leaving Pim in 
juſt diſpleaſu te- that is, when ſhe was not ſatisfied 
with my ardors, and 'pleaſe ye l- -I remember the 
motion: But her back was toward me at the time. 
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A-e theſe watchful ladies all eye ?—But obſerve her 
with, I 20% it had been a poll-ax, and in the hands of 
his worſt enemy.—I 2010 have patience, Jack; I wil 


have patience! My day is at hand- Then will I ſteel 


my heart with theſe remembrances. 


But here is a ſcheme to be thought of, in order to 


get my fair prize out of my hands, in caſe [ give her 


reaſon 2 ſſuiſbect me. | 


This indeed alarms me. Now the contention be- 


comes arduous. Now wilt thou not wonder, if I let 


looſ2 my plotting genius upon them both. I will not 
be %- Norris d, Belford. 

But once more, /be has no notion, ſhe ſays, that I 
can or dare te mean her diſbonoun. But then the man is 
a alt ha 4ll—-]I thould indeed be a fool, to pro- 
ceed as I do, and mean matrimony! @A{wever, fince 
are thrown upon a fool, ſays the, marry the fool, at 
the firſt opportunity; and tho) I doubt that this man will 
be the moſt wermanageable of fools, as all avilty and vain 


forls are, take him as a puniſhment, ſince you cannot as 


g revard—Is there any bearing this, Belford? 

Bat in the letter I came at to day, while ſhe was at 
church, her ſcheme is further opened, and a curſed 
one it is. : 

Mr. Lovelace then tranſcribes, from his ſhort-hand 
notes, that part of Miſs Howe's letter, which 
relates to the deſign cf engaging Mrs. Townſend 
(in caſe of neceſſity) to give her protection till 

Colonel Morden. comes: And repeats his vovrs 
of revenge; eſpecially for thoſe words; Zhat 
ul he attempt any thing il at avould mito bun 
obnoxious to the laws of ſociety, {be might have a 
Jar riddance of him, either by flight or the gallows ; 

ti matter which. | 
He then adde ;- Tis my pride, to ſubdue. girls 
who know 0% much to doubt their knowledge; and to 
convince them, that they know lite, to defend 
themſelves 
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themſelves from the inconveniencies of knowing n 
much, | 
How paſſion drives a man on! 1 have written, "3 
thow'lt ſee, a prodigious quantity ina very few hour; 
Now my reſentments are warm, I will ſee, and per. 
haps will puniſh, this proud, this double-arnr'd beau- 
ty. I have ſent to tell her, that I muſt be admitted 
to ſup with her. We have neither of us dined : She 
refuſed to drink tea in the afternoon.---And I he. 
heve neither of us will have much ſtomach to our 
ſupper, 
L ET TER AN. 
Aiſs CLARISSA HARLOWE) To Miſs Hows, 
F 
Sunday morning, 7, May 21, 
I WAS at the play laſt night with Mr. Love. 
lace and Miſs Horton. It is, you know, a deep and 
moſt affecting tragedy in the reading. You have my 
remarks upon it, in the little book you made me 
write upon the principal acting plays. You will not 
wonder, that Miſs Horton, as well as I, was greatly 
moved at the repreſentation, when I tell you, and 
have ſome pleafure in telling you, that Mr. Love- 
lace himſelf was very ſenſibly touched with ſome of 
the mott affecting ſcenes. I mention this in praiſe of 
the author's performance; for I take Mr. Lovelace 
to be one of the moſt hard-hearted men in the world. 
Upton my word, my dear, I do. 

His behaviour, however, on this occaſion, and on 
dur return, was unexceptionable, only that he 
would oblige me to ſtay to ſupper with the woman 
below, when we came back, and to fit up with him 
and them till near one o'clock this morning. I was 
reſolved to be even with him; and indeed I am not 
very ſorry to have the pretence; for I love to pals 
the Sundays by myſelf. Y 
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To have the better excuſe to avoid his teazing, 1 
am ready dreſſed to go to church this morning. 


will only go to St. James's church, and in a chair ; 


that I may be ſure I can go out and come in when I 


pleaſe, without being obtruded upon by him, as I was 


twice before. 
Near nine &cleck. 

have your kind letter of yeſterday. He knows 
I have. And i ſhall expect, that he will be inqui- 
fitive next time 1 fee hiin after your opinion of his 
probs. J doubted not your approbation of them, 
and nd written an anſwer on that preſumption ; 
ich i ready for him. He muſt ſtudy for occaſions 
of procraſtination, anc to ditoblige me, if now any 
thing happens to ſet us 2t variance again. 


He i is very importunate to ſee me; he has deſired 


to attend me to church. He is angry that I have de- 
clined to breakfaſt with him. I was ſure that I 
ſhould not be at my own liberty, if I had.—I bid 
Dorcas tell him, that I deiired to have this day to my- 
ſeit; J would ſee him in the morning, as early as 
he pleaſed. She ſays, ſhe knows not what ails him, 
but that he 1s out of humour with every-body. 

He has ſent again, in a peremptory manner. He 
warns me of Singleton. But ſurely, I ſent him 
word, if he was not afraid of Singleton at the play- 
houte laſt night, I need not at church to-day : 80 
many churches to one play-houſe.—I have e accepted 
of his fervant's propoſed attendance. But he is 
quite difpleaſed, it ſeems. I don't care. I will not 
be perpetually at his infolent beck. Adieu, my dear, 
till I return. The chair waits. He won't ſtop me, 
ſure, as I go down to it. 


I Dip not ſee him as I went down. He is, it 
ſeems, exceſſively out of humour. Dorcas ſays, Not 
vith me neither, the believes : : But ſomething has 

vex'd 
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vex'd him. This is put on, perhaps, to make me 
dine with him. But I won't if I can help it. 


ſhan't get rid of him for the reſt of the day, if! 
do. 


He was very earneſt to dine with me. But I was 
reſolved to carry this one ſmall point; and fo denied 
to dine myſelf. And indeed I was endeavouring to 
write to my couſin Morden ; and had begun three 
different letters, without being able to pleaſe myſelf; 
ſo uncertain and ſo unpleaſing is my ſituation. 

He was very buſy in writing, Dorcas ſays, and 
purſued it without dining, becaule I denied him my 
company. 

He afterwards demanded, as I may ſay, to be ad- 
mitted to afternoon tea with me: And appealed 
by Dorcas to his behaviour to me laſt night ; as if, as 
I tent him word by her, he thought he had a merit 
in being unexceptionable. However, I repeated my 
promiſe to meet him as carly as he pleaſed in the 
morning, or to breakfaſt with him. | 

Dorcas ſays, he raved. I heard him loud. and! 
heard his ſervant fly from him, as I thought. You, 
my deareſt friend, ſay, in one of yours that you 
muſt have ſomebody to be angry at when your mo- 
ther ſets you up —I ſhould be very loth to draw com. 
pariſons.— But the workings of paſſion, when in- 
dulg'd, are but too much alike, whether in man or 
woman. 


He has juſt tent me word, that he inſiſts upon ſup- 
ping with me. As we had been in a good train for 
{everal days paſt, I thought it not prudent to break 
with him, for little matters: 
ner, threaten'd into his will, I know not how to bear 
that. 
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WuHiLE I was conſidering, he came up, and, tap- 
ing at my door, told me, in a very angry tone, he 


muſt ſee me this night. He could not reit, till he 


had been told what he had done to deſerve this treat- 
ment. ; 1 

Imuſt go to him, Yet perhaps he has nothin 
new to ſay to me.-—I ſhall be very angry with him. 


As the Lady could not know what Mr. Lovelace's de- 
| ligns were, nor the cauſe of his Ul humour, it will 


5 be improper to purſue the ſulject from his letter. 


Having deſcribed his angry manner of demanding, 


in perſon, her company at tupper ; he proceeds as 


follows. 
»Tis hard, anſwered the fair Perverſe, that I am 
to be ſo little my own miſtreſs. I will meet you in 


the dining-room halt an hour hence. 


[ went down to wait that half-hour. All the wo- 
men ſet me hard to give her cauſe for this tyranny 5 
They demonſtrated, as well from the nature of t 


ſix, as of the caſe, that I had nothing to hope for 


from my tameneſs, and could meet with no worte 
treatment, were I to be guilty of the laſt offence. — 
They urged me vehemently to / at leaſt what eiFect 
lome greater familiarities, than I had ever uſed with 
9k would have: And their arguments being 

ſtrengthened by my juft reſentments on the diſcove- 
ries I had made, I was reſolved to take ſome lider- 
ties, and, as they were received, to take ſtill greater, 
wad lay all the fault upon her tyranny. In this Hu- 
mour I went up, and never had paralytic ſo little 


command of his joints, as I had, as I walked about 


the dining-room, attending her Motions. 

With an erect mien the enter'd, her face averted, 
her lovely boſom ſwelling, and the more charmingle 
protuberant for the erectueſs of her mien. O Jack! 
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that ſullenneſs and reſerve ſhould give this haughty 
-maid new charms | But in every attitude, in every hy. 
mour, in every geſture, is beauty beautiful.—By her 
averted face, and indignant .aſpect, I ſaw the dear 
inſolent was diſpoſed to be angry But by the fierce. 
neſs of mine, as my trembling hand ſeized hers, | 
ſoon made fear her predominant paſſion. And yet 
the moment I beheld her, my heart was daſtardized, 
damp'd, and reverenced over. Surely this is an an- 
gel, Jack !——And yet, had ſhe not been knoun 
to be a female, they would not from #abyhood have 
dreſſed her as ſuch, nor would ſhe, but upon that 
conviction, have continued the dreſs. - 

Let me aſk, yon, Madam, I befeech you to tel! 
me, what I have done to deſerve this diſtant treat- 
ment? „ 

And let me aſk you, Mr. Lovelace, why are my 
.retirements to be thus invaded? What can you have 
to ſay to me ſince laſt night, that I went with you to 
much againft my will to the play? And after ſitting 
-up with you, egually againft my will, till a very late 
Sour? . 

This J have to fay, Madam, that I cannot bear to 
be kept at this diſtance from you under the ſame roof. 
I have a thouſand things to ſay, to talk of, relating 
to our preſent and future proſpects; but when I want 
to open-my:whole ſoul to you, you are always con- 
triving to keep me at a diſtance; you make me in- 
conſiſtent with mvſelf; your hrart is ſet upon delays; 
vou muſt have views that you wilknot own. Tell me, 
Madam, I conjure vou to tell me, this moment, witt- 
out ſubterfuge or reſerve, in what light am I to ap- 
pear to you in future? I cannot bear this diſtance; 
the ſuſpence you hold me in I cannot bear. 
In what light, Mr. Lovelace? In no bad light, I 
Hope. — Pray, Mr. Lovelace, do not graſp my hands 
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ſo hard [endeavouring to withdraw her hands]. Pray 


You hate me, Madam— 
hate nobody, Sir— _ 
You hate me, Madam, repcated I. 


Inſtigated and reſolved, as I came up, I wanted 


ſome new provocation. The devil indeed, as ſoon 
as my angel made her appearance, crept out of my 
heart; but he had left the door open, and was no 
farther off than my elbow. 

You come up in no good temper, I ſee, Mr. Love- 
lace---But pray be not violent---I have done you no 
hurt---Pray be not violent 

Sweet creature] And I claſped one arm about her, 
holding one hand in my other Je have done me ng 
zurt! Yon have done me the greateſt hurt 
In what have I deſerved the diſtance you keep me at? 
I knew not what to ſay. | 

She ſtruggled to diſengage herſelf Pray, Mr. 
Lovelace, let me withdraw. I know not why this 
.I know not what I have done to offend you. I 
ſee you are come with a dehign to quarrel with me. 
If you would not terrify me with the ill humour you 
are in; permit me to withdraw. I will hear all you 
have to ſay another time—To-morrow morning, as I 
ſent you word; but indeed you frighten me.—l be- 
ſeech yon, if you have any value for. me, permit me 
to withdraw. 

Night, wid-night, is neceſſary, Belford. Surprize, 
terror, muff be neceſſary to the ultimate trial of this 
charming creature, ſay the women below what they 
vil—l could not hold my purpoſes— This was not 
the firſt time that I had ended to try if the could 


= 


forgive. 
kiſſed her hand with a fervor, as if I would have 
left my lips upon it - Withdraw then, deareit and 
ever dear creature—Indeed I enter'd in a very ill 
A humour: 
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humour: I cannot bear the diſtance you fo caufleſh 
keep me at—Withdraw, however, Madam, ſince | 
is your will to withdraw; and judge me generouſly, 
judge me but as I deſerve to be judged ; and let me 
hope to meet you to-morrow morning early, in ſuch 
a temper as becomes our preſent ſituation, and ny 
future hopes. And ſo ſaying I conducted her to the 
door, and left her there. But inſtead of going down 
to the women, went into my own chamber, and lock. 
ed myſelf in; aſhamed of being awed by her mz. 
Jeſtic lovelineſs and apprehentive virtue, into {& 
great a change of purpoie, notwithſtanding I had 
{uch juſt provocations from the letters of ther ſaucy 
triend, founded on her own repreſentations of fad 
and ſituations between herſelf and me. 


The Lady thus deſcribes her terrors, and. Mr. Lori. 
lace's bebaviour, on this cecaſian. 


On my entering the dining-room, he took my 
hands in his, in ſuch a humour, as I ſaw plainly he 
was retolved to quarrel with me- And for what ?-.. 


never in my life beheld in any-body ſuch a wild, 


uch an angry, ſuch an impatient ſpirit, I was ter. 
rified; and inſtead of being as angry as I intended to 
be, I was forced to be all mildneis. T-can hardly re- 


member what were his firſt words, I was ſo frighted. | 


But, Ton hate me, Madam! You hate me Madam! 
were ſome of them with ſuch a fiercenets---I will'd 
myfelf a thouſand miles diſtant from him. I hate 
nobody, faid I; I thank God I hate no body Non 
terrify me, Mr. Lovelace—Let me leave you. —The 
man, my dear, looked quite ugly—l never faw 3 
wan look ſo ugly, as paſſion made him look—Andfn 
at! - And he fo grafped my hands fierce cre 
ture]! He ſo graſped my bands! In ſhort, he feeme! 
my his looks, and by his words (once putting # 
arms about me, 10 with me to provoke W. 
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Omy dear, perfect vour ſcheme, 


Mia Clarita Hariowe. 14 
that I had nothing to do, but to beg of him, which. 
did repeatedly, to Permit ine to withdraw : 1nd to 
promile to meet him at his own time 111 the NLO. 


w 
ing. 


it was with a very ill grace r that he complied, on 
that condition; and at parting he titled my hand 
with ſuch a ſavageneſs, that a redneſs remains 1 op 
it ſtill. 

Perfect for me, my dearef Miſs Howe, perſect tor 
me, I beſeech you, your kind ſcheme with Mrs.“ 
Townſend —And J will then leave this man. See 


vou not how from ſtep to ſtep he grows upon me? — 


| tremblz to look back upon bis incroachments. And 
now to give me cauſe to apprehend more evil from 
him, than indignation wi 1 perinit me to expreſs l—. 
and let me 6 iy trom 
ſo ſtrange a wretch |! i He muſt certainly hare views in“ 
quarrelling with me thus, which he dare not on! 
Yet what can they be ?. RS 


I was ſo diſguſted with, as well as frighted by boi - 
that, on my return to my chamber, in a x fit of paſſio- 
nate deſpair, I tore almolt iu tw o, the aftiiwer I had 
written to Bis propoſals. 

[ will tee him in the morning, becaufe!] dente 
I would. But I will go out, and that without him, 
or any attendant. If he account not tolerably for 
his ſudden change of behaviour, and a proper op- 
portunity offer of a private lodging in ſome credible 
ouie, 1 will not any more return te this: At pre- 
ſent I think ſo.—And there will I either attend the 
pertecting of your {ſcheme z or, by your epiſtolary 
mediation, make my own. terms with the wretch ; 
ſince it is your opinion, that-I muſt be his, and car- 
not help myſelf, Or, Perhaps take a reſolution to 
throw myſelf at once into La dy Betty's protection; 
and this will hinder him from making his inſolently- 

threatene 
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threatned viſit to Harlowe-Place. 


a * 

The Lady writes again on Monday evening; and Vs 
gives her friend an account of all that has paſted he. aud! 
tween her and Mr. Lovelace that day; and of hee the d 
heing terrified out of her purpoſe of going abroad: Thus 
But Mr. Lovelace's next letters giving a more ample Wl tine 


account of all, hers are omitted. 

It is proper, however, to mention, that ſhe re. 
nrges Miſs Flowe (from the diſſatisfaction ſhe bas 
reaſon for, from what paſſed between Mr. Lovelace 
and herſelf) to perfect her ſcheme in relation to 
Mrs. Townſend. 

She concludes this letter in theſe words. 

© I ſhould fay ſomething of your laſt favour (but a 
few hours ago received), and of your dialogue with 
« your Mother. Are you not very whimſical, ty 
« dear?—I have but two things to with for on this 
© occaſion. The one, that your charming pleaſantry 
© had a better ſubject, than that you find for it in 
C 
4 
* 

4 
* 


this dialogue, The other, that my ſituation were 
Not ſuch, as muſt too often damp that pteaſantry, 
and will not permit me to enjoy it, as I uied to do. 
Be, however, happy in yourſelf, tho' you cannot 

Your CLARISSA HLARLOWE. 


LETTER XXVIL 


Afr. LovrlAck To JohN BerrorD, £/7 ; 


= Monday Morn. May 22. 


NO generoſity in this lady. None at all. Wouldſt 
thou not have thought, that after I had permitted her 
to withdraw, primed for miſchief as I was, that ſhe 
would meet me the next morning early ; and that 


with a {mile ; making me one of her beſt courteſies? 
| | was 


Ai Clariſſa Harlowe. 15 T 
I was in the dining- room before ſix, expecting her. 
he opened not her door. I went up- ſtairs and down 
1nd hemm'd, and called Will. called Dorcas : Threw 
| the doors hard too; but {till ſhe opened not her door. 
Thus tilt half an hour after eight, fooled I away my 
time; and then, breakfaſt ready, I ſent Dorcas to re- 
gueſt her company. 

But I was aſtoniſhed, when, following the wencl 
at the firſt invitation, I ſaw her enter dreſſed, all but 
her gloves, and thoſe and her fan in her hand; in the 
ſame moment, bidding Dorcas direct Will. to get her 
a chair to the door. : 

Cruel creature, thought I, to expoſe me thus to 
the deriſion of the woman below. 

Going abroad, Madam.? 

Tam, Ob. 4 | 

[ looked curſed filly, I am ſure.—You will break- 
faſt firſt, I hope, Madam, in a very humble ftrain : 
Yet with a hundred tenter hooks in my heart. 

Had ſhe given me more notice of her intention, I 


had perhaps wrought myſelf up to the frame I was in 


the day before, and begun my vengeance. And im- 
mediately came into my head all the virulence that 
had been tranſcribed for me from Mis Howe's let- 
ters, and in that I had tranſcribed myſelf. 

Yes, ſhe would drink one diſh; and then laid her 
gloves and fan in the window juſt by. 

[ was perfectly diſconcerted. I hemm'd and haw'd, 
and was going to ſpeak ſeveral times; but knew not 
in what key. Who's modeſt now, thought I | Who's 
inſolent now How a tyrant of a woman confounds 
a baſhful man — She was my Miſs Howe, I thought; 
and I the ſpiritleſs Hickman. 

At laſt, I wil] begin, thought J. 

She a dia diſh. 


Sip, her eyes her own, the; like an hauphty and 
imperious 
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imperious ſoyereign, conſcious of dignity, every lock 
a favour. | | 
Dip, like her vaſſal, I; lips and hands trembling 
and not knowing that I ſipp'd or taſted. 5 
I was—I was—Ifp'd—draw'd in my breath and 
the liquor together, tho' I ſcalded my mouth with 
it was in hopes, Madam- | 
Dorcas came in juſt then.—Dorcas, ſaid ſhe, is 2 
chair gone for? | 
Damn'd impertinence, thought I, putting me out 


of my ſpeech ! And J was forced to wait for the ſer. 


vant's anſwer to the inſolent miſtreſss queſtion.. 

William is gone for one, Madam. 

This coſt me a minute's filence before I could be- 
gin again. — And then it was with my hopes, and my 
hopes, and my hopes, that I ſhould have been early 
admitted to _ 


What weather is it, Dorcas ? ſaid ſhe, as regard- 


leſs of me, as if 1 had not been preſent. 


A little: lowering, Madam—The ſun is gone in 


It was very fine half an hour ago. 
I had no patience | 
 tea-cup, ſaucer and all. —Confound the weather, the 
ſunſhine, and the wench !—Begone for a devil, when 
I am ſpeaking to your lady, and have fo little oppor- 
tunity given me. | 
Up roſe the lady, half frighted; and fnatched from 
the window her gloves and fan. - 
You muſt not go, Madam! 
muſt not Take her hand. 
Muft not, Sir I But I muſt—You can curſe your 
maid in my abſence, as well as if I were preſent— 
Except—-Except——you intend for me, what you 
direct to her. | 
Deareſt creature, you muſt not go !—You muſt 
not leave me Such determined ſcorn ! Such con- 
mo tempts! 


By my ſoul, you 


Up roſe, Down went the 


Ali, Clariſſa Harlowe. ; 
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tempts —Queſtions aſk'd your fervant of no mean 
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00 ing but to break in upon me; who could bear it? 
Petain me not, ſtruggling.—I will not be with 
ng, held. I like you not, nor vour ways.—You ſoug! it 
to quarrel with me yeſterday, for no reaſon in the 
and world that I can think of, but becauſe I was too 
" obliging. You are an ingrateful man; and I hate 
3 vou with my w hole heart, Mr. Lovelace! 
mY Do not make me deſperate, Madam.—Permit me 
to lay, that you ſhail not leave me in this humour. 
out Where-cver you go, I will attend you. Had Miſs 
ler. Howe been my friend, I had not been thus treated .— 
It is but too pl; uin to 0 m my difliculties are owing. 
| { have long obferved, that every letter you receive 
be. from her, makes an alteration in your behaviour to me, 
2nd She would have 5% treat e, as 2 treats Mr. Hick- 
y man, I ſuppoſe: : But neither does that treatment be- 
4 come your admirable temper to offer, nor me to re- 
a ceive. | 
This ſtartled hier: She did not care to have me 
125 think hardly of Mifs Howe. 
ke But recollecting herſelf, Miſs Howe, [aid ſhe, i is a 
: 8 friend 13” virtac, and to good men. —if ſhe like no: 
i 3 you, it is becauſe you are not one of thoſe, 3 
ua 0 es, Madam; end therefore, to ſpeak of Mr. 
Hickman and myſelf, as mu both, I inppolſe, thin“ 
3 of each, ſhe treats {11m as the would Ng treat a Lowe - 
"AY ect. —] challenge you, Madan, to how me but one 
_ of the many letters you have received from her, where 
PE lam mentioned. 
Ns Whither will this lead us? replied ſhe. Miſs Howe 
3 is juſt; Miſs Howe is good. —She writes, the ſpeaks, 
RE of every-body as they deſerve. If you point me our 
but any one occaſion, upon which you have reaſon to 
aft build a merit to yourſelf, as either juſt or good, or 
wal cen generous, I will look out for her letter on tha 
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occaſion (if it be but one I have acquainted her with) 
and will engage it ſhall be in your favour. 

Deviliſh ſevere ! And as indelicate as fevere, to put 
a modeſt man upon hunting backward after his gy 
merits. 

She would have flung from me: I 4vi/l go out, Nr. 
Lovelace. I will no be detained. 

Indeed you muſt not, Madam, in this humour. 

And ] placed myſelf between her and the door— 
And then ſhe threw herſelf into a chair, fanning her- 
ſelf, her ſweet face all crimſoned over with paſſion. 
I caſt myſelf at her feet, —Begone Mr. Lovelace, 
19d ſhe, with a rejecting motion, her fan in her hand; 
for your own ſake leave me !—My foul is above thee, 
man | With both her hands puſhing me from her !— 
Urge me not to tell thee, how {ſincerely I think my 
foul above thee I Thou haſt a proud, a too proud 
heart, to contend with! Leave me, and leave me for 
ever !— Thou haſt a proud heart to contend with |! 

Her air, her manner, her voice, were bewitchingly 
noble, tho' her words were fo ſevere. 


Let me worſhip an angel, ſaid I, no woman. For- 


give me, deareſt creature Creature if you be, for- 
give me Forgive my inadvertencies ! Forgive my 
inequalities !—Pity my infirmity |! Who is equal 
to my Clariſſa? = 

I trembled between admiration and love; and wrapt 
my arms about her knees, as the ſat. She try'd to 
riſe at the moment; but my claſping round her thus 
ardently, drew her down agam : and never was wo- 
man more affriglited. But free as my claſping emo- 
tion might appear to her apprehenfive heart, I had 
not, at the inſtant, any thought bat what reverence 
inſpired. And till ſhe had actually withdrawn (which 
I permitted under promife of a ſpeedy return, and on 
her conſent to diſmiſs the chair), all the motions of 
my heart were as pure as her own. 


She 


: A Clariſſa Harlowe. 15 

She kept not her word. An hour I waited, before 
7 ſent to claim ber promiſe. She could not poffibly 
ſee me yet, was the anſwer. As ſoon as ſhe could, 
ſhe would. 

Dorcas ſays, ſhe {till exceſſively trembled; and 
ordered her to give her water and hartſhorn. 

A ſtrange apprehentive creature !—-Her terror is 
too great for the occation,—Evils in apprehenſion are 
often greater than evils in reality. Haſt thou never 
obſerved, that the terrors of a bird caught, and ac- 
tually in the hand, bear no compariſon to what we 
might have ſuppoied thoſe: terrors would be, were 
we to have formed a judgment of the fame bird by 
its ſhyneſs before taken? | 
Dear creature l Did ſhe never romp ? Did ſhe 
never, from girthood to now, hoyden ? The innocerr?t 
kinds of freedom taken and allowed on theſe occa- 
ſions, would have familiarized her to greater. Sacri- 
lege but to touch the hem of her garment !—Exceſs 
of delicacy ! O the conſecrated beauty |---How can 
ſhe think to be a wife ! | 

But how do I know till Þ trv, whether ſhe may not 
by a leis alarming treatment be prevailed upon, or 
whether [Day, I have done with thee l] the may not 
yield to nightly ſurprizes ? This is ſtilb the burden of 
my ſong, L can marry her when I will, And if ] do: 
after prevailing (whether by ſurprize or reluctant con- 
ſent) whom but myſelf thall I have injured? 


IT is now eleven o'clock. She will ſee me as ſoon 
as the can, ſhe tells Polly Horton, who made her a 
tender vitit, and to whom the is leſs reſerved than to 
any-body elſe. Her emotion, ſhe aſſured her, was 
net owing to perverſenefs, to nicety, to ill- humour; 
but to <veakneſs of heart. She has not frength of 
mind ſufficient, the ſays, to enable her to ſupport her 
condition, and her apprehenſions, under the weight 
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Of a father's curſe; which ſhe fears is more than be. 
2inning to operate. 

Yet what a contradiction | . eakneſ7 of hear: 
ſays ſhe, with ſuch a Arength of will 0 Belford 
ſhe is a lion-hearted lady, in every caſe where her 
honour, her punctilio rather, calls for ſpirit. But ! 
have had reaſon more than once in her caſe, to con. 
clade that the paſſions of the gentleſt, flower to h- 
moved than thoſe of the quick, are the moſt flaming, 
the moit irreſiſtible, when raiſed.— Met her charm. 
ing body is not equally organized. The unequal 
partners pull two ways; and the divinity within her 
tears her ſilken frame. But had the ſame foul inform. 
ed a maſculine body, never would there have been a 
tracer hero. 

. 11. anday, tawo . 

Mr beloved not yet viſible. She is not well. What 
3 had ſhe from my ardent admiration of 
her! More rudeneſs than revenge apprehended. 
Yet, how my ſoul thirſts for revenge upon both 
theſe ladies l muſt have recourſe to my maſ- 
ter-ſtrokes. This curſed project of Miſs Howe and 
her Mrs. Townſend, if I cannot contrive to render 
it abortive, will be always a {word hanging over my 
head. Upon every little diſobligation my beloved 
will be for taking wing; and the pains I have taken, 
to deprive her of every other refuge or protection, in 
order to make her abſolutely dependent upon me, will 
be all thrown away. But, perhaps, I ſhall find out 
a Smuggler to counteract Miſs Howe. 

Thou remembreſt the contention between the Sun 


and the North wind, in the fable; which ſhould firſt 


make an honeſt Traveller throw off his cloak. 
Boreas began firſt. He puffed away moſt vehe- 


mently; and often made the poor fellow curve and. 
| ſtagger : But with no other effect, than to cauſe him 


to wrap his ſurtout the cloſer about him. 


But 
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But when it came to Phœbus's turn, he ſo played 
apon the traveller with his beams, that he made him 
arſt unbutton, and then throw it quite off Nor 
ieft he, till he obliged him to take the friendly ſhade 
of a ſpreading beech ; where proſtrating himfelf on 
the thrown-off cloak, he took a comfortable nap. 

The victor-god then laughed outright, both at Bo- 
reas and the Traveller, and purſued his radiant courſe 
{ſhining upon, and warming and cheriſhing a thouſand 
new objects, as he danced along: And at night, when 


he put his fiery courlers, he diverted his Thetis with 


the relation of his pranks in the paſſed day. 
J, in like manner, will diſcard all my boiſterous 


inventions; and if I can oblige my ſweet Traveller to 


throw aſide, but for one moment, the cloak of her 
rigid virtue, I ſhall have nothing to do, but, like the 
Gun, to bleſs new objects with my rays.—But m 
choſen hours of converſation and repoſe, after all m 
peregrinations, will be devoted to my goddeſs, 


AnD now, Belford, according to my new ſyſtem, 
| think this houſe of Mrs. Fretchville an embarraſs 
upon me. I will get rid of it; for ſome time at leaſt. 
Mennel, when I am out, will come to her, inquir- 
ing for me. What for? thou'lt atk. What for |— 
Haſt thou not heard what has befallen poor Mrs. 
Fretchville ?—Then i'll tell thee. 7 

One of her maids, about a week ago. was taken 
with the ſmall-pox. The reſt kept their miſtreſs ig- 
norant of it till Friday; and Zhen ſhe came to know 
it by accident.— The greater half of the plagues poor 
mortals of condition are tormented with, proceed 
from the ſervants they take, partly for ſhew, partly 
for uſe, and with a view to leſſen their cares. | 

This has fo terrified the widow, that ſhe is taken 
wit] all the ſymptoms which threaten an attack from 
taat dreadful enemy of fair faces. So muſt not think 


of 
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of removing: Yet cannot expect, that we ſhould he 
further delayed on her account. 5 

She now wiſhes, with all her heart, that ſhe had 
known her own mind, and gone into the country at 
firſt when I treated about the houſe: This evil then 
had not happened !—A curſed croſs accident for , 


too !—FHigh-ho ! Nothing elſe, I think, in this mor. 


tal life! People need not ſtudy to bring croſſes upon 
_ themſelves by their petulances. 
So this affair of the houſe will be over; at leaſt, 


for one while. But then J can fall upon an expedient 


which will make amends for this diſappointment. 
Since I muſt move ſloav, in order to be ſure, I have a 
charming contrivance or two in my head Even ſup. 
poſing the ſhould get away, to bring her back again. 

But what is become of Lord M. I trow, that he 
vrrites not to me, in anſwer to my invitation ? If he 
would fend me ſuch a letter, as I could ſhew, it might 
go a great way towards a perfect reconciliation. I 


have written to Charlotte about it. He ſhall ſoon 
hear from me, and that in a way he won't like, if he 


writes not quickly. He has ſometimes threatened to 
ditinherit me: But if I ſhould renounce him, it would 
be but juſtice, and would vex him ten times more, 
than any thing he can do, will vex me. 'Then, the 
fettlements wavoidably delayed, by his neglect !/— 
How ſhall I bear ſuch a life of procraſtination ! I, 
who, as to my will, and impatience, and ſo forth, 
am of the true /:dy-maze ! and can as little bear con- 
troul and diſappointment as the beſt of them 


ANOTHER letter from Miſs Howe. I ſuppoſe it is 
that which the promites in her haſt to ſend her, re- 
lating to the courtſhip between old Tony the uncle, 
and Annabella the mother. I ſhould be extremely 
rejoiced to fee it. No more of the ſmuggler-plot in 
it, I hope. This, it ſeems, ſhe has put in her 

Pocket. 


F 
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Pocket. But I hope I ſhall ſoon find it depoſited 
with the reſt. 
Aouday evening. 

Ar my repeated requeſt ſhe condeſcended to meet 
me in the dining-room to afternoon tea, and not 
before. 

She entered with baſhfulneſs, as I thought; in a 
pretty confuſion, for having carried her apprehenſions 
too far. Sullen and flow moved ſhe towards the tea- 
table Dorcas preſent, buly in tea-cup preparations. 
I took her reluctant hand, and preffed it to my lips.— 
Deareſt, lovelieſt of creatures, why this diſtance ? 
Why this diſpleaſure ?—How can you thus torture 
the faithfulleſt heart in the world? She diſengaged 
her hand. Again I would have ſnatch'd it. 

Be quiet, peevithly withdrawing 1 It; and down ſhe 
ſat z a gentle palpitation in the beauty of beauties in- 
dicating mingled ſullennefs and reſentment : ; her 


ſnowy kandkerchief rifing and falling, and a ſweet 


fluſh overſpreading her charming cheeks. 

For God's ſake, Madam! Anda third time I 
would have taken her repulſing hand. 

And for the ſame ſake, Sir ; no more teazing. 

Dorcas retired ; I drew my chair nearer her's, and 
with the moſt reſpectful tenderneſs took her hand ; 
and told her, that I could not, without the utmoſt 
concern, forbear to exprefs my apprehenfions (from 
the diſtance ſhe was ſo deſirous to keep me at), that 
if any man in the world was more indifferent to her, 
to uſe no harſher a word, than another, it was the 
unhappy wretch before her. 

She looked ſteadily upon me for a moment, and 
with her other hand, not withdrawing that J held, 
pulled her handkerchief out of her pocket; and by 
a twinkling motion, tried to diflipate a tear or two, 
which ſtood ready in each eye, to meander themſelves 

a paſſage 


th 
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a paſſage down her glowing cheeks ; but anſwered me 
only with a ſigh, and an averted face. 

I urged her to ſpeak ; to look up at me; to blek 
me with an eye more favourable, 


E had reaſon, the told me, for my ane of her 


indifference. She ſaw nothing in my mind that was 
generous. I was not a man tobe obliged or favour. 
ed. My ſtrange behaviour. to her ſince Saturday 
night, for no cauſe at all that fhe knew of, convinced 
her of this. Whatever hopes the had conceived of 
me, were utterly diſſipated: All my ways were dif. 
guſtful to her. 8 

This cut me to the heart. The guilty, I believe, in 
every caſe, leſs patiently bear the detecting truth, than 
the innocent do the degrading falſnood. 

I beſpoke her patience, while I took the liberty to 
account for this change on my part.—I re-acknow- 
ledged the pride of my heart, which could not bear 
the thought of that want of preference in the heart 
of a lady, whom I hoped to call mine, which the had 
always manifeſted.. Marriage, I ſaid, was a ſtate that 


was not to be entered upon with indifference on ei. 


ther ſide. s 

It is inſolence, interrupted the, it is fone 
Sir, to expect tokens of value, without refolving to 
deſer de them. You have no whining creature before 
you, Mr. Lovelz CE, overcome by weak motives, to 
love where there is no merit. Miſs Howe can tell 
you, Sir, that I never loved the jau/ts of my friend; 
nor ever wiſhed her to love me for mine It was a 
rule with n not to ſpare each other. And would a 
man who has nothing but faults (for pray, Sir, what 
are your virtues ?) expect that I ſhould ſhew a valy 
for him? Indeed, if I did, I ſhould not deſerve even 
his value, but ought to be de piſed by him. 


Well have you, Madam, kept up to this noble 


manner of thinking. You are in no danger of being 


deſpiſed 
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teſpiſed for any marks of tenderneſs or favour 


Hewn to the man before you. You: have been per- 


haps, $27l7 think, . /audably ſtudious of making and. 
taking occaſions to declare, that it was: far from be- 


ing owing to your choice, that you had any thoughts. 


of me. My. Whole ſoul, Madam, in all its errors, in: 
all its wiſthes;. in all its views, had been laid open 
and naked before you; had I been encouraged by 
| {ach a ſhare in your confidence and eſteem, as would 
have ſecured me againſt your apprehended worſt con- 
ſtructions of what I ſhould from time to time have 
revealed to you, and: conſulted- you upon. For ne- 
ver was there a franker heart; nor a man fo ready to 


accuſe himfelf. This, Belford, is true. ] But you. 


know, Madam, how much otherwiſe it has been be- 


tween us. 
part, begats doubt, fear, awe, on mine. — Ho little 


confidence | as if we apprehended each other to be a 


plotter rather than a lover. How have I dreaded 
every letter that has been brought you from Wilion's ! 


And with reaſon ; fince the laſt, from which I 


expected ſo much, on account of the propoſals I had 
made you in writing, has, if I may judge by the ef- 


fects, and by your denial of ſeeing me yeſterday (tho? 


you could! go abroad, and in a chair too, to avoid 
my attendance an you), ſet you againft me more than 
ever. 5 
I was guilty, it ſcems, of going to church, ſaid 
the indignant charmer; and without the company of 
a man, whoſe choice it would not have been to go, 
had I not gone. I was guilty of deſiring to have 
the whole Sunday to myſelf, after I had obliged you 
againſt my will at a play, and: after you had de- 


tained me, equally to my diſlike, to a very late hour 


over night. Theſe were my faults : For theſe I was 
to be puniſhed ; I was to be compelled to ſee you, and 


to be terrified when I did ſee you, by the moſt ſhock- 
= 2 


Doubt, diſtance, reſerve, on your 
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ing H-humour that was ever ſhewn to a creature jy 
my circumſtances, and not bound to bear it. Yo 
have pretended to- find free fault with- my father, 


temper, Mr. Lovelace: But the worſt that he erer 
ſhewed aer marriage, was not in the leaſt tobe 


compared to what you have fhewn twenty times he 
forehand-— And what are my proſpects with you, at 
the very beſt? My indignation riſes againſt you, 
Mr. Lovelace, while I fpeak to you, when I recol. 
left the many inſtances, equally ungenerous and yn. 
polite, of your behaviour to one whom you have 


brought into diſtreſs- —And I can hardly bear 


you in my ſight. 

dhe turned from me, ſtanding, up; an lifting ug 
her folded hands and charming eyes, ſwimming in 
tears—O my dear papa, faid the mimitable creature, 
you might have ſpared your heavy purſe, had you 
known how I have been puniſhed ever ſince my 
ſwerving feet led me out of your garden-doors to 
meet this man! Then, finking. into her chair, a 
burſt of paſſionate tears forced their way down her 
glowing cheeks. | 


Muy deareſt life, taking her ſtill folded hands in 


mine, who can bear an invocation fo affecting, tho ſo 
paſſionate? And, as I hope to live, my noſe tingled, 


as I once when a boy remember it did (and indeed 


once more very lately), juſt before ſome tears came 
into my eyes; and I durſt hardly truſt my face in 
view of hers] What have I done to deſerve this im- 
Patient exclamation ?—Have I, at any time, by word, 
by deeds, by looks, given you cauſe to doubt my ho- 
nour, my reverence, my adoration, J may call it, of 
your virtues ? 


hope, on both ſides. —Condefcend to clear up but 
your part, as I will mine, and all muſt ſpeedily be 
happy.—W ould to heaven I loved that heaven as 
love you! And yet, if I doubted a return in 2 8 

| let 


All is owing to miſapprehenſion, I 
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jet me periſh if I ſhould know how to wiſh you mine! 
Give me hope, deareſt creature, give me but hope, 
that I am your preferable choice Give me but 
hope that you hate me not; that you do not deſ- 
piſe me. 

O Mr. Lovelace, we have been long enough toge- 
ther, to be tired of each other's humours and ways; 
ways and humours fo different, that perhaps you 
ought to diſfike me, as much as I do you.—l think, I 
think, that I cannot make an anſwerable return to 
the value you profeſs for me. My temper is. utterly 


ruined. You have given me an ill opinion of all 


mankind ; of yourſelf in particular: And withal ſo 
bad a one of myſelf, that I ſhall never be able to look 
up, having utterly and for ever loſt all that ſelf-com- 
placency, and conſcious pride, which are ſo neceſſary 
to carry a woman through this life with tolerable 1a- 
tisfaction to herſelf. _ | 

She pauſed. I was ſilent. By my ſoul, thought I, 
this ſweet creature will at laſt undo mel 

She proceeded. What now remains, but that 
you pronounce me free of all obligation to you ? 


And that you will not. hinder me from purſuing the 


deſtiny that ſhall be allotted me? 5 
Again ſhe pauſed. I was till ſilent: meditating 
whether to renounce all further deſigns upon her; 
whether I had not received ſufficient evidence of a 
virtue, and of a greatneſs of ſoul, that could not be 
queſtioned, or impeached. 

She went on: Propitious to me be your ſilence, 
Mr. Lovelace |——Tell me, that I am free of all 
obligation to you. You know, I never made 50 
promiſes.——You know, that you are not under any 
to m6. My broken fortunes I matter not.— 

She was proceeding. My deareſt life, ſaid I, I 
have been all this time, tho' you fill me with doubts 

of 
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of your favour, buſy in the nuptial preparations.— 

am actually in treaty for equipage. 
Equipage, Sir !—Trappings, Linſel1 — What is 

Equipage; what is Life; what is Any-thing, ton 

creature ſunk 1o low, as I am in my own opinionl_ 


Labouring under a father's curſe !—Unable to look 


backward without reproach, or forward without ter. 


ror — Theſe reflections ſtrengthen'd by every croſ 
And what but croſs accidents befal me! 


accident 
All my darling ſchemes daſhed in pieces; all my 


j 
hopes at an end; deny me not the liberty to refuge 
myſelf in ſome obſcure corner, where neither the 
enemies you have made me, nor the few friends vou 
have left me, may ever hear of thc ſuppoſed raſh one, 
till thoſe happy moments are at hand, which {hall ex. 
plate for all! 


Thad not a word to ſay for myſelf. Such a war in 


my mind had I never known. Gratitude, and admi. 
ration of the excellent creature before me, combat- 
ing with villainous habit, with reſolutions ſo preme- 
ditately made, and with views ſo much gloried inl— 


An hundred new contrivances in my head, and in my 
heart, that, to be honeſt, as it is called, muit all be 
given up, by a heart delighting in intrigue and diffi- 


culty—Miiſs Howe's-virulences. endeavoured to be re- 
collected et recollection refuling to bring them 
forward with the requiſite efficacy—l had certainly 
been a loſt man, had not Dorcas come ſeaſonably in, 
with a letter, On the ſuperſcription written—Ze 
pleaſed, Sir, to open it now. 
1 returned to the window——opened it—=——it was 
from herſelf. Theſe the contents Be pleaſed 
to detain my lady; a paper of importance to tran- 
fſcribe.—I will cough when I have done. 

] put the paper in my pocket, and turned to my 
charmer, leſs diſconcerted, as ſhe, by. that time, had 
allo a little recovered herſelf. —One favour, deareit 


creature— 
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creature Let me but know, whether Miſs Howe ap- 
proves or diſapproves of my propoſals -I know her 
to be my enemy. I was intending to account to you 
{x the change of behaviour you accuſed me of at the 
beginning of this converſation but was diverted from 
# by your vehemence.—Indeed, my beloved creature, 
„ou was very vehement.—Do you think, it mult not 
be matter of high regret to me, to find my wiſhes fo 
often delaved and poſtponed, in favour of your pre- 


dominant view to a reconciliation with relations, who 


will not be reconciled to you? To this was owing 
rour declining to celebrate before we came to town, 
tho: you were ſoatrociouſly treated by your 1iſter, and 
your whole family; and tho” ſo ardently preſſed to 


celebrate by me? 'To this was owing the ready of- 


fence you took at my four friends; and at the un- 
availing attempt T made to ſee a dropt letter, little 
imagining that there could be room for mortal dit- 
pleature on that account, from what two ſuch ladies 
could write to each other.—To this was owing the 
week's diſtance you held me at, till you knew the 
iTue of another application. — But when they had re- 


jected that; when you had ſent my coldly-reccived 


propoſals to Miſs Howe for her approbation or advice, 
as indeed I. adviſed, and had honoured me with your 
company at the play on Saturday night (my whole be- 
haviour unobjectible o the laſt hour); muſt not, 


Madam, the ſudden change in your conduct, the 


very next morning, aftoniſh-and diſtreſs me ?—And 
this per ſiſted in with ſtill ſtronger declarations, after 
you had received the impatiently expected letter from 
Miſs Howe; muſt I not conclude, that all was owing 
to her influence; and-that ſome other application or 
project was meditating,” that made it neceſſary to keep 
me again at diſtance till the reſult were known, and 
which was to deprive me of vou for ever? for was 
not that your conſtantly propoſed preliminary? 

| Wel, 
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Well, Madam, might I be wrought up to a half. fren. 
2y by this apprehenſion 3 and well might I charge you 
with hating me. And now, deareſt creature, let 
ine know, I once more aik you, what is Miſs Howe 
opinion of my propoſals ? 

Mere I diſpoſed to debate with you, Mr. Lovelace, 
I could very eaſily anſwer your fine harangue. Byt 


at preſent, I ſhall only ſay, that your ways have been 


very unaccountable. You ſeem to me, if your mean- 
ings were always juſt, to have taken great pains to 
embarraſs them. Whether owing in you to the want 
of a clear head, or a found heart, I cannot deter- 
mine; but it is to the want of one of them, I verily 
think, that I am to afcribe the greateſt part of your 
ſtrange conduct. | 
Curſe upon the heart of the little devil, ſaid I, who 
inſtigates you to think fo hardly of the faithfulleſt 
heart in the world! | 
How dare you, Sir ?—And there ſhe ſtopt; having 
almoſt overſhot herſelf ; as I deſigned the ſhould. 


How dare I what, Madam, And I looked with 


meaning. How dare I 2vhat ? 

Vile man And do you—And there again ſhe 
ſtopt. 

Do I what, Madam — And why wile man ? 

How dare you to curſe any-bady in my preſence ? 

O the ſweet receder !——But that was not to go off 
ſo with a Lovelace, | Ss 
Why then, deareſt creature, is there any-body that 
inſtigates you ?—lIf there be, again I curſe them, be 
they who they will. | 

She was in a charming pretty paſſion. And this 
was the firſt time that T had the odds in my favour. 

Well, Madam, it is juſt as I thought. And now 
J know how to account for a temper, that I hope is 
not natural to you. 


Artiul 
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Artful wretch! And is it thus you would entrap 
me: But know, Sir, that I receive letters from no- 
body but Mifs Howe. Miſs Howe likes ſome of your 
ways as little as 1 do; for J have ſet every-thing be- 
fore her, —Yet ſhe is thus far your enemy, as the is 
une. he thinks I ſhould not refuſe your offers; but 
endeavour to make the beſt of my lot. And now 
rou have the truth. Would to heaven you were ca- 
pable of dealing with equal ſincerity |! . 

Jam, Madam. And here, on my knee, I renew 
my vows, and my ſupplication, that you will make 
me yours—Yours for ever.— And let me have cauſe 
to blefs you and Miſs Howe in the {ame breath. 

Jo ſay tlie truth, Belford, I had before begun to 
think, that that vixen of a girl, who certainly likes 
not Hickman, was in love with me. 

Riſe, Sir, from your too-ready knees; and mock 
me not, | 

Too really knees, thought 'I !—Tho' this humble 
poſture ſo little affects this proud beauty, ſhe knows 
not how much I have obtained of others of her ſex, 
nor how often I have been forgiven the laſt attempts, 
by kneeling. 


Moc you, Madam ;—And I arotc, and re- urged 


her for the day. I blamed myſelf at the ſame time, 
lor my invitation to Lord M. as it might ſubject me 
to delay, from his infirmities:: Bat told her that I 
would write to him to excule me, if ſhe had no ob- 
jection 3 or to give him the day the would give me, 
and not wait for him, if he could not come in time. 
My day, Sir, faid ſhe, is never. Be not ſurprized. 
A perſon of politeneſs judging between us, would not 
be ſurprized that I ſay ſo. But indeed, Mr. Lovelace, 
and wept thro' impatience, you either know not how 
to treat with a mind of the leaſt degree of delicacy, 
notwithitanding your birth and education, or you are 
an ingrateful man ; and (after a paule) a worſe than 
iygrateful 


/ 
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ingrateful one. But I will .retire. I will fee You 
again to-morrow. I cannot before: I think I hate 
yon,—You may look—indeed 1 think I hate you. 
And if, upon a re-examination of my own heart, 
find I do, I would not for the world that matters 
hould go on farther between us. 

1 was too much vex'd, diſconcerted, mortify'd, to 
hinder her retiring— And yet the had not gone, if 
Dorcas had not cough'd. 5 

The wench came in, as foon as her lady had re. 
tired and gave me the copy ſhe had taken. And what 
ſhould it be of, but the anſwer the truly admirable 
creature hat intended to give to my written propoſals 
in relation to {ettlements:?! 
 Thavxe but juſt dipt into this affecting paper. Were 
I to read it attentively, not a wink ſhould I ſleep this 
night. Lo-morrow it ſhall obtain my ſerious cont. 
deration. 


L. E TT ER XXV8L:: 
Mr. LoveLact, To JohN BELrorD, Fly; 


. "Tueſday morning, May 23. 


THE dear creature deſires to be excuſed ſeeing me 


till evening. She is not very well, Dorcas tells me. 
Read here, if thou wilt, the paper tranſcribed by 
Dorcas. It is impoffible that I ſhould proceed with 
my projects againſt this admirable woman, were it not 
that I am reſolved, after a few trials more, as nobly 
ſuſtained as thoſe ſhe has already paſſed through to 
make her (if ſhe really hate me not) legally mine. 


To Mr. LOVELACE. 


© WHEN a woman is married, that ſupreme 


« earthly obligation requires her, in all inſtances of 
natural juſtice, and where her huſband's honour 


may 


part 
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« may be concerned, to yield her own will to his— 
But, beforehand, I could be glad, conformably to 


X Ae 


what I have always ſignified, to have the moſt ex- 
plicit aſſurances, that every poitible way fhould be 


tried to avoid litigation with my father. Time and 


« patience will fubdue all things. My proſpects of 
happineſs are extremely contracted. A huſband's 


« right will be always the ſame. In my life-time 1 
could wiſh nothing to be done of this fort. Your 


« circumſtances, Sir, will not oblige you to extort 


« violently from him what is in his hands. All that 
depends upon me, either with regard to my perſon, 


« to my diverſions, or to the oeconomy that no mar- 


«« ried woman, of whatever rank or quality, ſhould be 
above inſpecting, ſhall be done, to prevent a neceſ- 


« fity for ſuch meaſures being taken. And, if there 


« will be no neceſſity for them, it is to be hoped, that 


« motives /ef5 excuiable will nat have force—Motives 
« which muſt he founded in a littleneſs of mind, which 


« 2 woman, Who has 10 that littleneſs of mind, will 
be under ſuch temptations as her duty will hardly be 


able at all times to check, to deſpiſe her huſband 
for having, eſpecially in caſes where her own fami- 
ly, ſo much a part of herſelf, and which will have 


obligations upon her (tho' then but /econdary ones) 


from which the never can be freed, are intimately 


This article, then, I urged to your moſt ſerious 
conſideration, as what lies next my heart. I enter 


not here minutely into the fatal miſunderſtanding 


( 
. 


But, Sir, yaur7s was the foundation fault: At leaſt, 
* you gave a too plauſible pretence for my brother's 


* antipathy to work upon. Condeſcenſion was no 
part of your ſtudy. You chofe to bear the impu- 
* tations laid to your charge, rather than to make it 


* your endeavour to obviate them.” 


Joby I « But 


between them and you: The fault may be in both. 
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© But this may lead into hateful recrimination-—. 
Let it be remembered, I will only ſay, in this place 
that, in heir eye, you have robbed them of a daugh- 
ter they doted upon; and that their reſentments on 
this occaſion riſe but in proportion to their love, 
and their diſappointment. If they were faulty in 
ſome of the meaſures they took, while they them. 
ſelves did not think ſo, who ſhall judge for hem? 
You, Sir, who will judge every-body as you pleaſe, 
and will let no-body judge you, in your ohn parti. 
cular, muſt not be their judge. — lt may therefore 
be expected that they will ſtand out.” 
As for myſeif, Sir, I mult leave it (ſo ſeems it to 
< be diſtined) to your juſtice, to treat me as you {hall 
© think I deſerve: But if your future behaviour to 
« them is not governed by that harth-lounding impla- 
© cableneſs, which you charge upon ſome of their 
« tempers, the ſplendor of your family, and the ex. 
« cellent character of /me of them (of all indeed, ex. 
« cept your own conſcience furniſhes you with one 
only exception) will, on better conſideration, do 
every thing with them: For they. may be overcome; 
perhaps, however, with the more ditlicuity, as the 
greatly proſperous leſs bear controul.and diſappoint- 
ment than others: For J will own to you, that! 


quirements have been.a inare to them; perhaps as 
great a ſnare, as Tome ether accidentals have been to 
you; which being leis immediately your own gifts, 
you have: till leis reaſon than they to value your- 
jelf upon them. 3 

« Let me only, on this ſubject, further obſerve, 
that condeiceniion is not meannels. There 1s a 
glory in yielding, that hardly any violent Ipirit cat 


c 
; 7 
judge of. My brother perhaps is no more ſenſible ot 
c 


this than you. But as you have talents he has nat 


(who, however, has, as I hope, that regard for 


c morals, 


have often in ſecret lamented, that. their great ac- 
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morals, the want of which makes one of his ob- 


2 


Cy « jections to you), I could wiſh it may not be owing 
. « to 5%, that your mutual diflikes to each other du 
i © not ſubſide z for it is my earneſt hope, that in time 
© you may ſee each other, without exciting the fears 
© of a wife and a ſiſter for the conſequence. Not that 
5 ! ſhould with you to yield in points that truly 
gh concerned your honour: No, Sir, 1 would be as 
vs delicate in ſuch, as you yourſelf : re delicate, I 
wp © will venture to fay, becauſe more-uniformly fo. How 
my vain, how contemptible, is that pride, which ſhews | 
| © itſelf in ſtanding upon diminutive obſervances; and 
5 gives up and makes a jeſt of, the moſt important! 
= This article being conſidered as I with, all the 
by « reft will be eaſy. Were I to accept of the handſome 
her ſeparate provifion you ſeem to intend me; added to 
dhe conſiderable ſums ariſen from my grandfather's 
_ WS ſince is death (more contiderable, than per- 
ene habs you may ſuppoſe from your ofter); I ſhould 


_—_ HOLLIS; duty to lay up for the family good, and 
: © for unforeſeen events out of it: For, as to my do- 
„nations, I would generally confine myſelf, in them, 
© to the tenth of my income, be what it would. I 
aim at no glare at what I do of that fort: All I with 
for, is the power of relie sing the lame, the blind, 
the lick, and the induſtrious poor, whom acciden. 


Y01nts 
hat | 


at ac- 


ne bes made fo, or ſudden diſtreſs reduced. The com- 
. mon or bred beggars I leave to others, and to the 
8 public proviſion. They cannot be lower: Perhaps 
: they with not to be higher: And, not able to do 
Nerve, for every one, I aim not at works of ſupererogation. 
e 18 1 Two hundred pounds a year would do all I with to 
3: cal do of the ſeparate fort: For all above, I would 
Ghle of content myſelf to aſk you; except miſtruſting your 
125 not on economy, you would give up to my manege- 
W and keeping, in order to provide for future 


moral, 1 2 contggncte; 
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: contingencies, a larger portion; for which, as yo 
Q 


ſteward, I would regularly account.” 

As to cloaths, I have particularly two ſuits, which 
have been only, in a manner, try'd on, would an. 
{wer for any . preſent occaſion. Jewels I have gf 
my grandmother” s, which want only new-ſetting: 
Another Set I have, which on particular days I uſed 
to wear. Altho' theſe are not ſent me, 1 have no 
doubt, being merely. perſonals, that they will, when 
I ſend for them in another name: Till when! 
ſhould nat chooſe to wear any.” 


K ea » 


As to your complaints of my difidences, and the 


like, I appeal to your own heart, if it be poſſible 
for you to make my caſe your own for one moment, 
and to retroſpe& ſome parts of your behaviour, 
words, and actions, whether I am.not rather to be 
juſtified than cenſured—and whether, of all men in 
the world, avowing what you avow, you : ought 
not to think ſo. If vou do not, let me admonith 
vou, Sir, that there. muſt be too. great a miimatch, 
as I may call it, in our minds, ever to make you 
wiſh to bring about a more intimate union of in- 
tereſts between yourſelf and 
0 May 20. 
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THe. original of this charming paper, as Dorcas 
tells me, was torn almoſt in two: An one of her pets 
1 ſuppoſe What buſineſs have the Sex, whole prin- 
cipal glory is meeknels, and patience, and reſignation, 
to be in a paſſion, I trow ?— Will not the who allows 
herſelf ſuch erties: as a maiden. lady, take greater 
when a married one 

And a wife, to bo in a paſſion * me tell the 
ladies, it is a d n'd impudent thing, begging their 


pardan, and as imprudent as impudent, for a wife tv 
be in a paſſion, if the mean not eternal ſeparation, or 


wicked defiance, by it: For is it not rejecting at * 
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you fly, Til tear —If 9a ſwear, TI curſe! 


% Clariſſa Harlowe. Pr: 
a that expoſtulatory meekneſs, and gentle realonng, 
mingled with ſighs as gentle, and graced with bent 


knees, ſupphcating hands, and eyes lifted up to your 


imperial countenance, juſt running over, that ſhould 


make a reconciliation ſpeedy, and as laſting as fpeedy ? 
Eren ſuppoie the huſhand is wrong, will not his be- 
ing {o, give the greater force to her expoſtulation 7 


> 


Now I think of it, a man fhould be wrong now 
and-then, to make his wife ſhine. Mifs Howe tells 
my charmer, that adverſity is her ſhining- time. 'Tis 
a generous thing in a man, to make his wife ſhine at 
his own expence: To give her leave to triumph over 
him by patient reaſoning: For were he to be too in- 


perial to acknowledge his fault on the ſpot, the will 


find the benefit of her duty and ſubmiſſion i» future, 
and in the lügh opinion he will conceive of her pru- 
dence and obligingneſs - And fo, by degrees, ſhe will 
be her maſter's maſter, 1 5 

But for a wife to come up with a kemboed arm, 
the other hand thrown out, perhaps, with a pointing 
finger—Look ye here, Sir !-—-Pake notice If ye 
are wrong, T be wrong !—If you are in a paſſon, 
Il be in a paſſion I Rebuff, for rebuff, Sir !—If 
And 
the ſame room, and the fame bed, fhall not hold us, 
Sir For, remember, I am marry'd, Sir I— I'm a 
wife, Sir !-—You can't help yourſelf, Sir Vour 
honour as well as your peace, is in my keeping 
And, if you like not this treatment, you may hare 
worſe, Sir! 5 


Ah! Jack, Jack! What man that has obſerved 


theſe things, either imply'd, or expreſ'd, in other fa- 


milies, would wiſh to be an huſband }' 


Dorcas found this paper in one of the drawers of 


her lady's dreſſing-table: She was re-peruſing of it, 
as the ſuppoſes, when the honeſt wench carried m 


mellage to deſire her to favour me at the tea-table ; for 


I 3 ſhe 
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ſhe law her pop a paper into the drawer, as ſlie care 
in; and-there,. on her miſtreſs's going to meet me in 


the dining-room, ſhe found it: And to be This. 
But I had better not to have a copy of it, as far a; 
I know: For, determined as I was before upon my 


operations, it inſtantly turned all my reſolutions in 
her favour. Yet I would pive ſomething to be con- 


vinced, that ſhe did not pop it into her drawer be. 
tore the wench, in order for me to fee it; and per- 


haps (if I were to take notice of it) to difcover whe. 


ther Dorcas, according to Miſs Howe's advice, were 
moſt my friend or hers. 


* 


The very ſuſpicion of this will do her no good: For 
I cannot bear to be artfully treated. People love to- 


enjoy their own peculiar talents in 19cpoly, as I may 


ſay. F am aware, that it will ſtrengthen thy argu- 


ments againſc ine in her behalf, But I know every 


tittle thou canſt ſay upon it: So ſpare thy wanibling 
nonſenſe, I defire thee; and leave this ſweet excel- 
lence and me to our fate: That will determine for. 


us, as it {hall pleaſe itſelf : For, as Cowley ſays, 


Al unſeen hand makes all our moves : 

Ard ſome are great, and ſome are ſmall ; 
Some climb to good, ſame from good fortune fall. 

dome iſe men, and ſome fools awe call : 


Figures, alas! of fpeech Her defliny plays us all. 


4 


But, after all, I am ſorry, almof} ſorry (for how 
ſhall J do to be quite ſorry, when it is not given to me 
to be fo ?), that I cannot, without making any fur- 
ther trials, reſolve upon wedlock. 

I have juſt read over again this intended anſwer to 


my propoſals: And how I adore her for it! 


But yet; another Yet /——She has not given it or 


ſent it to me. — 80 it is not her anſwer. It is not 
written er me, tho' 0 me. | 
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Nay, ſhe has not tended to fend it to me: She 
fas even torn it, perhaps with indignation, as think- 
ing it too good for me. By this action ſhe abſolutely 
retracts it. Why then does my fooliſh fondnels leex 
to eſtabliſh for her the ſame merit in my heart, as if 
he avowed it? Prythee, dear Belford, once more 
leave us to our fate; and do not thou interpoſe with 
thy nonſenſe, to weaken a ſpirit already too ſqueam- 
ih and ſtrengthen a conſcience that has declared it- 
ſelf of her party. 

Then again remember thy recent diſcoveries, Love- 
lace —Remeraber her indifference, attended with all 
the appearance of contempt ard hatred. View her, 
even hoc, Wrapt up in reſerve and myſtery 3 medi- 


tating plots, as far as thou knoweſt, again{t the ſo- 


vereignty thon haſt, by right of conqueſt, obtained 
over her: Remember, in thort, all thou haſt Hreat- 
cu to remember againſt this infolent beauty, who is 
a rebel to the power ſhe has liſted under! 

But yet, how dot thon propote to ſubdue thy 


* a, | 3 ”» . © 
tweet enemy # --Abtor'd be force, be the neceſſity ot 


* 


force, if that can be avoided I There is no triumph 
in force ] No conqueit over the will No prevail- 
mg, by gentle degrees, over the gentle paflions! 
Horce is the dævil! 


My curſed charatter, as I have often ſaid, was 


againft me at ſetting out !-—Yet is ſhe not a evoman ? 
Cannot I find one but half-yielding moment, if ſhe 


do not abſolutely hate me? 


But with what can I tempt her ?—Ricnes ſhe was 
born to, and deſpiſes, knowing what they are. JEw= 


Els and ornaments, to a niind ſo much a jewel, and 
o richly ſet, her - worthy conſciouſneſs will not let 
her value. Love, if the be ſuſceptible of love, it 


ſcems to be ſo much under the direction of pru— 
dence, that one unguarded moment, I fear, cannot 
be reglonably hoped for: And fo much ViciLENCE, 

10 
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fo much Apprehenſiveneſs, that her fears are ee. 
aforchand with her dangers. Then her. Loyx ox 
VIRTUE ſer moto be Frinciple, native, or, if unt ng. 
tive, ſo deeply roaqted, that its fibres have ſtruck in. 
to her heart, and, as ſhe grew up, ſo blended and 
twiſted meme with the ftrings ef life, that! 
doubt there is no ſeparating of the one without cut. 
ting the others aſumler. 

What then can be done to make ſuch a matchlesz 
creature as this get over the firſt teſts in order to 


put her to the grand proof, whether once overcome, 


{he will not be always overcome? 

By my faith, Jack, as I ſit gazing upon her, my 
whole foul in my eyes, contemplating her perfections 
and thinking, when J have ſeen her eaſy and ſerene, 


what would be her thoughts, did /be know my heart 


as well as I know it; when I behold her her diſturb- 


ed and jealous, how /i her apprehenſions, and that 
ſhe cannot fear ſo much as there is ro9m for her to. 


fear; my heart often miſgives me. 
And muſt, think I, 0 creature fo divinely excel. 
lent, and ſo beloved of my ſon), thoſe arms, thoſe 


incircling arms, that would make a monarch happy, 
be uſed to repel brutal force ; all their ſtrength, un- 
| avalingly perhaps, exerted to repel it, and to defend 


3 perſon ſo delicately framed ? Can violence enter in- 
to the heart of a wretch, who might intitle himſelf 

to all thy willing, yet virtuous love, and make the 
biefings thou aſpireſt after, her duty to confer {— 
Begone, villain-purpoſes !---Sink ye all to the hel! 


that could only inſpire ye l. And I am ready to throw 


myſelf at her feet, confeſs my villainous detigns, 
avow my repentance, and put it out of my power to 
act unworthily by ſuch a peerleſs excellence. 

How then comes it, that all theſe compaffionate, 
and, as ſome would call them, Honeſt ſenſibilities go 
off Why, Miſs Howe will tell thee : She ſays! 


am 
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am the devil. By my conſcience, I think he has, at 


Wer. 1 h ©: 

0x eſent, a great thare in me. „ 

m. There's ingenuity !---How 1 lay myſelf open to 
in thee |---But ſeeſt thou not, that the more I ſay 
ins againſt myſelf, the leſs room there is for thee to take 
it 1 me to taſk ?---O Belford, Belford ! I cannot, cannot, 


at leaſt at preſent I cannot) marry. * 


Ty Then her family, my bitter enemies !---To ſupple 
leſs to them, or, If I do not, to make her as unhappy, | 
1 as ſhe can be from my attempts 9 oo | 
ne, Then mult ſhe love Them too much, Me too F 
little. „ ö | |; 
my ghe now ſeems to deſpiſe me, "Miſs Howe declares, ; 4 
ons that ſhe really does deſpiſe me: To be deſpiſd by a. 10 
ne, WIE What a thought is that To be excelled by 14 
art a Wirx too, in every part of praiſe-worthy know- i 
rb. ledge !---Fo rale leſſons, to tabe inſtructions, from a of 
at Wirt l. More than deſpite me, ſhe herſelf Ras ta- 1 
to ken time to conſider whether ſhe does not hate me: 0 
T hate you, Lovelace, with my whole Heart, ſaid ſhe to - Ty 
el. me but yelterday My foul is abave thee, inan !—Urge {0 
oſe me not to tell thee, bow fancerely I think m y. ſoul above | 3 
py, thee How poor indeed was I then, even in my OWN: 9 
m- heart —80 vile a ſuperiority, to ſo proud a ſpirit - 1 
nd as mine And here from Below, from BEkLlow in- 1 
in- deed ! I am ſo goaded on 3 
elf Yet 'tis poor too think myſelf. a machine. I am A 
he % machine. Eovelace, thou art bale to thyſelf, but 4 
— to ſpheſe thyſelf a machine. * | 1 
ell ut having gone thus far, I ſhould be unhappy, if, 0 
o after marriage, in the petulance of ill humour, I had 9 
ns, it to reproach myſelf, that I did not try hey :to the A 
to utmoſt, And yet J don't know how- it is, but this 3 
lady, the moment J come into her preſence, half a- iy 
te, ſimilates me to her own virtue. Once or twice (to a 
g0 ſay nothing of her triumph over me on Sunday night) 
s I I was prevail”? upon to fluſter myfelf, with an in- 
m 


tention to make {ome advances, which if obliped tg - 
i recede 


; ; 
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recede, I might lay upon raiſed ſpirits: But | the in. 


ſtant I beheld her, I was ſoberized into awe and re. 


verence: And the majeſty of her even vile pur ity 
firſt damped, and then extinguithed, my double flame. 
What a ſurprilingly powerful effect, ſo much and 


ſo long in my power, He! ſo inſtigated by ſome of 


her own ſex, and ſo ſtimulated by paſhon, 1 How 
can this be accounted for, in a Lovelace! 


But what a heap of ſtuff have I written !—Hoy. 
have I been run away with By what —Canſt 


thou ſay, by what ?—O thou lurking varleteſs Cox- 


SCIENCE |—ls it Thou, that haſt thus made me of 


hearty againſt mvicli /—How cameſt thou in ?—Jn 
what diſguiſe thou egregious havnter of my more 
agreeabje] hours? Stand H˙e, with Fate, but neuter 
in this coatroverly 3 and, if I cannot do credit to hu- 


man nature, and to the female ſex, by bringing down 
juch an angel as this to claſs with and adorn it (for 


2dorn it the does! in her very foibles), then I am all 
Yours, and never will reſiſt you more. 

Here I aroſe. I ſhook e The window was 
open. Away the troubleſome boſom-viſiter, the in- 
truder, is flown.—l ſee it yet I ſee it yet And 
now it leſſens to my aching eye And now the cleft 
air has cloſed after it, and it is out of light And 


once more I am 
R. LOVELACE.. 


LETTER -XUE. 


Air. LovELACE To JOHN BEL. FORD, £/q ; 


ts Tuſday, May 23. 
v ELL did I, and but juſt in time, conclude to 
have done with + hg Fretchville and the houſe : For 
ner Mennell has declar'd that he cannot in conſcience 


and honour go auy ſarther.—I le would not for the 
wor 
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- agrit be accoiſary to the deceiving of ſuch a Lady! 4 
— _—] was a fool to let either you or him fee her; for Þ 
y ever ute ye have both had teruples, which neither 1 
. e have had, were a woman to have been in the 0 
4 queſtion. | 

f- Well, I can't help it! "1 
1 | He has, however, tho” with ſome reluctance, con- 4 


ſented to write me a letter, provided will allow it 


v to be the laſt ſtep he thall take in this atfair. 

t 1 preſumed, I told him, that if I could make Mrs. 

. Fretchville's av9man ſupply his place, be would have 

f no objection to that. 

n None, he fays, Hur 5 is it not pity. 

(> EA pitiful feier Such a ridiealdus kind of pity © 

. 4iz, as thoſe filly fouls have, who would not kill an 

— mnocent chicken for the world; but when killed to 

n their Hands are always the: moſt greedy devourers 

r of it. 

Il Now this letter gives the ſervant the Faves: 5 
And the has given it to her unhappy vapourith lady. 

. \anourtth people are perpetual ſubjects for diſeaſes to 

— work upon. Name but the malady, and it is theirs 

d ina moment. {ver ſitted for inoculation.— The phy- 

t 50 tribe's milch-cows. A vapouriſh or ſplenetic 

d tient is a ddle for the: doctor: z and they are eter- 
nally p playing upon it. Sweet muſic does it make 

E. hein. All their difhculty, except a cafe rng 


nary happens (as poor Mrs. Fretchville's, who has 
realized her apprehenfions), 15 bat to hold their coun- 

tenance, White their patient is drawing up a bill of 
"indict ment againit himſelf z—and when they have 
ard it, pr oceed to pun {jb he right word for 


Fe) 


ryerives Why ſhould they not, when the criminal 


0 145 conkeſled his guilt Alanna ba tliey generally i 
IC deo With a vengennce. | . 9 
fs Yet, filly to; ads too, now I think af it! For why, i 
f hen they Knott they cannot do good, ia they not 1 


- 12 4 
S8 : 
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as well endeavour to gratify, as to | nauſeate, the pa. 
tient's palate 7 

Were Ja phyſician, Pd get all thi trade to myſels- 

For Malmfey, and Cyprus, and the penerous pro- 
ducts of the Cape, a little difguiſed, ſhould he my 

principal doſes : As theſe would create new Put 
how would the revived patient covet the phyſic, and 
adore the doctor! 

Give all the paraders of the faculty whom thou 
knoweit, this hint. — There could but one inconve. 
nience ariſe from it. The Aro rHECARIESs would find 
their medicines coſt them /omething: But the demand 
for quantities would anſwer that : Since the honeſt 
NuRsE would be the patient's taſter ; perpetually re. 
quiring repetitions of the laſt cordial julap. 

Well, but to the letter Vet what need of fur. 
ther explanation after the hints in my former? The 
widow cannot be removed; and that's enough : And 
Mennell's work is over and his conſcience left to 
plague him for his own ſins, and not another man's: 
And, very poffibly, plague enough will it give him 
for thoſe: 

This letter is directed, To Robert Lovelace, Hi; 

er, in his abſence, To his Lady. She had refuſed din- 
ing with me, or ſeeing me; and J was out when it 
came. She open'd it: So is my lady by her own 
confent, proud and ſaucy as ſhe is. 
I am glad at my heaft that it came before we in- 
tirely make up. She would elſe, perhaps, have con- 
cluded it to be contrived for a delay: And now, 
moreover we can accommodate our old and new quar- 
rels together; and that's contrivance you know. But 
how 1s ; her dear haughty heart humbled to what it 
was when I knew her firſt, that ſhe can apprehend 
any delays from me; and have nothing to do but to 
vex at them 


I came in to dinner. She ſent me down the let- 
5 ter, 
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ter, deſiring my excuſe for opening it. Did it be- 
fore ſhe was aware. Lady-Pride, Belford !|—Recol- 
dection, then, Retrogradation |! 


[ requeſted to ſee her upon it that moment. But 
ſhe deſires to fufpend our interview till morning. I 


vill bring her to own, before I have done with her, 


that ſhe can't ſee me too often. 
My impatience was ſo great, on an occaſion ſo unex- 


pected, that J could not help. writing, to tell her, 


© how much vex'd J was at the accident: But that it 
© need not delay my happy day, as That did not de- 
« pend upon the houſe [She knew That before, the'}l 
« think, and ſo did I]: And as Mrs. Fretchville, by . 
Mr. Mennel, ſo handſomely exprefled her concern 
« upon it, and her wiſhes, that it could ſuit us to 


« bear with the unavoidable delay, I hoped, that go- 


© ing down to The Lawn for two or three of the 
« ſummer-months, when I was made the happieſt of 
© men, would be favourable to all round.” 

The dear creature takes this incident to heart, I 


believe: And ſends word to my repeated requeſt to 


ſee her, notwithſtanding her denial, that ſhe cannot 
till the morning : It ſhall be then at fix o'clock, if I 
pleaſe | 

To be fure I 4 pleaſe | 

Can ſee her but once a day now, Jack 

Did I tell thee, that I wrote a letter to my couſin 
Montague, wondering that I heard not from Lord 
M. as the ſubject was ſo very intereſting ? In it I ac- 
quainted her with the houſe I was about taking ; and 


with Mrs. Fretchville's vapouriſh delays. 


] was very loth to engage my own family, either 
man or woman, 1n this affair; but I muſt take m 
meaſures ſecurely: And already they all think as bad 
of me as they well can. You obſerve by my Lord 
M's to yourſelf, that the welk-manner'd Peer is afraid 

I ſhould 
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I ſhould play this admirable creature one of my 4; 
dogs-trichs. 

I have received juſt now. an anſwer from Chy. 
lotte.. - 

Charlotte in't well. A ſtomach-diſorder. 

No wonder a girl's ſtomach ſhould plague her. 
ſingle lady; that's it. When ſhe has a man ty 
plague, it will have ſomething beſides itſelf to Prey 
upon. Knoweſt thou not moreover, that man is the 
woman's Sun; woman is the man's Earth {—Hoy 
dreary, how . deſolate, the Earth, that is deprived of 
the all-ſalubriating Sun-ſhine | 

Poor Charlotte! But I heard ſhe was not well: 
That encouraged me to write to her; and to expres 
myſelf a little concerned, that the had not of ler 
_ own accord thought of a viſit in town to my char. 
mo... - | 

Here follows a copy of a letter: Thou wilt ſee by 
it, that every little monkey is to cathechiſe me. "They 
all depend upon my good-nature. | 


Vell. ] 
| vou leſs 
His J 
| could N 
| eſtates, 
happy © 
the me 
how Kin 
he is m 
As f. 
been fe 
order. 
c myſelf 
ſelf. 

panied 
cecdin 
who is 
polals 
vourſe 
| enter” 
will d 
any d 
rage, 
Nay \ 
with 
lieve 
fore 
| think 


th] 


Dear Couſin, , tall, Map 22; 
WE have heen in daily hope for a long time, I 
muſt call it, of hearing that the happy knot was 
ty'd. My Lord has been very much out of order: 
And yet nothing would ſerve him, but he would him- 
ielf write an an{wer to your letter. It was. the only 
opportunity he ſhould ever have, perhaps, to throw 


in a little good advice to you, with the hope of its be- Ju 
ing of any ſignification; and he has been ſeveril man 
1 in 2 dav, as his gout would let him, buſied in not! 
: It wants nove only his laſt reviſal. He hopes by E 

i. will have the greater weight with you, if it ap- * 
pear all in his own hand-writing. ery 
Indeed, Mrs, Lovelace, his worthy heart is wrapt dire 


up in you. I wiſh you loved yourſelf but half a: 
| well, 
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10 1, But I believe too, that if all the family loved 
0; Well. | | 

«om leſs, you would love yourſelf more. : 


His Lordihip has. been very buſy, at the times he 
could not write, in conſulting Pritchard: about thoſe 
ſtates, which he propoſes to transfer to you on the 
happy occaſion, that he may anfwer your letter in 
the moſt acceptable manner; and ſhew by effects, 


10 2 ” u * 

rey how kindly he takes your invitation. I aſſure you, 
the he is mighty proud of it. | 8 
Ow As for myſelf, I am not- at all wel, and have not 


been for ſome weeks paſt, with my old ſtomach-diſ- 


[ myſelf the honour you wonder I have 2% done my- 

ſelf, My aunt Laurence, who would have accom- 
panied me (for we had laid it all out), has been ex- 
| ceedingly buſy in her law-affair; her antagoniſt, 


i. 
who is actually on the ſpot, having been making pro- 
by ofals for an accommodation. But you may aſſure 
y vourſelf, that when our dear relation-elect ſhall be 
| enter'd upon the new habitation you tell me of, we 
will do ourſelves the honour of viſiting her; and if 
any delay ariſes from the dear lady's want of cou- 
{ | rage, which, conſidering her man, let me tell you, 
i nay very well be, we will endeavour to inſpire her 
with jt, and be ſponfors for you for, couſin, I be- 
. | lieve you have need to be chriſten' d over again be- 
ö fore you are intitled to ſo great a blefling. What 
7 | think you ? . | 
a Juſt now, my Lord tells me, he will diſpatch a 
| man on purpoſe with his letter to-morrow : So I need 
| not have written. But now I have; let it go; and 
by Empſon, whoſets out directly on his retur: totown. 


My beſt compliments, and tiiter's, to the moit de- 
ſerving lady in the world (You will need no other 
direction to the perſon meant), conclude me 


* 


order. I had certainly elſe before now have done 


Tour attectionate Coufin and ſerwant, — 
0 CHARL. Mowracur, 
non 
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Tov ſeeſt how ſeaſonably this letter comes, | 
hope my Lord will write nothing but what I may ſhey 
my beloved. I have actually fent her up this letter 
of Charlotte's and hope for happy effects from it. 

TRE Lady, in her next letter, gives Mifs Howe an 
account of what has paſſed between Mr. Lovelace 
and herſelf. She reſents his behaviour with her ufu- 
al dignity: But when ſhe comes to mention Mr. 
Mennell's letter, ſhe re-urges Miſs Howe to perf 
her ſcheme for her deliverance; being reſolved to 
leave him. But, dating again, on his ſending up to 
ker Miſs Montague's letter, ſhe alters her mind, and 
deſires her to ſuſpend for the preſent, her application 
to Mrs. Townſend.. e ” 


had begun, ſays ſhe, to ſuſpect all he had faid 


of Mrs. Fretchvilie and her houſe ; and even Mr. 


« Mennell himſelf, though ſo well. appearing a man. 


© But now that I find Mr. Lovelace had apprized 
© his relations of his intention to take it; and had 
© engaged ſome of the Ladies to viſit me there; I could 
© hardly forbear blaming myſelf for cenſuring him 
as capable of ſo vile an impoſture, But may he 
not thank himfelf for acting ſo very unaccounta- 
bly, and taking ſuch needlefly-wry ſteps, as he has 
done; embarraſſing, as I told him, his own mean- 
ings, if they were good ? 


A 


a «uo a a 


LETTER 


they 
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LETTER XXX. 
. LovELAC E, To Joun BELFORD, £/qs 


| | Wedne/day, May 24, 
He gives his friend an account of ther. interview that 
' morning ; and of- the Happy. effects of his coufert- 
Montague's letter in his favour. Her reſerves, 
however, he tells him, are not abſolutely baniſbed. 
| But this. he unputes to form. 5 


IT is not in the power of woman /ays he, to be al- 


8 together funcere on theſe occaſions. But why !—Do 

Ad. they think it ſo great a diſgrace to be found out to be 

Ur. really what they ares? ; 

Sh I regretted the 4llnefs of Mrs. Fretchville 3 as the 1 
ed intention 1 had to fix her dear {elf in the houſe be- 1 
ad fore the happy knot was tied, would have ſet her in 1 
1d that independence in appeararce, as well as fact, which 1 
bs was neceflary to ſhew. to all the world, that her 1 
choice was free; and as- the ladies of my family 1 
* would have been proud to make their court to her li 
as there; while the ſettlements and our equipages were 4 


preparing. But on any other account, there was no 
great matter in it; ſince when my happy day was 
over, we could, with ſo much convenience, go down 
to the Lawn, or to my Lord M's, or to either of my 
aunts in town; which would give full time to provide 
ourſelves with ſervants and other accommodation. 

How ſweetly the charmer liſten'd!- 

I aſked her, if ſhe had had the ſmall-pox ?. 

'Twas always a doubtful point with her mother and 
Mrs. Norton, ſhe own'd. But altho' ſhe was not 
afraid of it, ſhe choſe not unneceſſarily to ruth into 
places where it was, 5 8 
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Rignt, thought I—Flfe, I ſaid, it would not have. 
been amiſs for her to ſee the houſe before ſhe wem 
into the country; for, if /be liked it not, I was not 
obliged to have it. 

She aſked if ſhe might take a copy of Miſs Mon. 
tague's letter. 

I faid, ſhe might keep the letter itſelf and ſend it 
to Miſs Lowe: if. ſhe pleaſed; for that, I ſuppoſed, 
was her: intention. She bow'd her head to me. 
There, Jack I—I thall have her courtſey to me, b 
and-by I queſtion not. What a-devil had T to do, 
to terrify the ſweet creature by my termagant projects! 
— Yet it was not amils, I believe to make Þer afraid 
of me. She /, I am an unpolite man—And eve. 
ry pplite inſtance from ſuch a. one, is deem'd a fi. 
vour. 

Talking of the ſettlements, I told her, that T had 
rather Pritchard (mentioned by my couſin Ch rariotte), 
had not been conſulted on this occaſion. Pritchard, 
indeed, was a very honeſt man; and had been for a 
generation in the family; ; and knew the eſtates, and 
the condition of them better than either my Lord or 
myſelf: Bat Pritchard, like other old men, was dif- 
fident and ſlow; and valued himſelf upon his {&'ll as 
a dranghts-man 3 and for the fake of that paltry re- 
putation, muſt hare all his forms preſerved, were an 
imperial crown to depend upon his diſpatch. 

1 kiſted her unrepulſing hand no lefs than five times 
during this converſation. Lord, Jack, how my ge- 


nerous heart run over l She was quite obliging at 


parting.. She in a manner aſked me lea to retire 


to re-perufe Charlotte's letter.—T think ſhe bent her 
knees to'me; but I won't be ſure.— How happy 


might. we have both been long ago, had the dear 
creature been always as complaiſant to me! For I do 


love, reſpect, and, whether I deſerved it or not, al- 


ways had it, till I Low this proud beauty. FO 
il 
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And now, Beltord, are we in a train, or the duce 
in it. Every fortified town has its ſtrong and its 
weak place. I had carried on my attacks againſt the 
impregnable parts. I have no doubt but I ſhall either 

ine Or ſmuggle her out of her cloak, ſince ſhe and 
Miſs Howe have intended to employ a ſmuggler 
againſt me.--- All we wait for now, is my Lord's let- 
ter. 

But I had like to have forgot to tell thee, that we 
have been not a little alarmed, by ſome inquiries that 
have been made after me and my beloved, by a man 
of good appearance; who yeſterday procured a 
tradeſman in the nerghbourhoad te ſend for Dorcas : 
Of whom he aſked 1everal queſtions relating to us ; 
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fl. and particularly (as we boarded and lodged in one 
houſe), whether we were married? | 
nd This has given my beloved great uneaſineſs. And a 
te), | could not help obſerving upon it, to her, how right * 
rd, a thing it was that we had given out below that we oi 
1 2 were married. The inquiry, moſt probably, I ſaid, i 
nd was from her brother's quarter; and now, perhaps, 4 
5 that our marriage was owned, we ſhould hear no 1" 
11 more of his machinations... The perſon, it ſeems, In 
FE: was curious to know the day that the ceremony was Wo 
a, performed. But Dorcas refuſed to give him any WW 
35 other particulars, than that we were married; and = 
was the more reſerved, as he declined to tell her the 0 
165 motives of his inquiry. | "i 
* 5 1 
at LETS RR EEXT: if 
cr I . Lovirace, To JoHN BELrokD, £/4 ; 1 
1 THE d ee IS 1 
8 = evil take this uncle of mine | He has at iff 
1. laſt ent me a letter, which I cannot ſhew, without Wl, 
expoling the head of our family for a fool. A con- 1 
1 founded 1 
bf 
Mt 
Wi. 
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founded parcel of pop-guns- has he let offupon me. 
I was in hopes he had exhauſted his whole ſtock 9. 


this ſort, in his letter to you.—1o. keep it back, 10 


delay ſending it, till he had recollected all this farragy 
of nonſente—Confound his Wiſdom of nations, if f 


much of it is to be ſeraped together, in diſgrace of 


itfelf, to make one egregious timpleton |—But ! am 
glad I am fortified with this piece of flagrant folly, 


however; ſince, in all human affairs, the conven; 


and inconvenient, the goad and the bad, are fo min. 
gled, that there is no having the one without the 
other. po, EH 1 

J have already offer'd the bilt incloſed in it to my 
beloved ; and read to her part of the letter. But 


ſhe refuſed the bill: And J, being in eaſh, ſhall re- 


turn it. She ſeemed very deſirous to peruſe the 


whole letter. And when I told her, that were it net 
for expoling the writer, I wouldoblige her; the ſaid, 


it would not be expoling his Lordſhip to thew: it to 


her; and that ſhe always preferred the heart to the 
head. I knew her meaning—PÞut did not thank her 


for it. 
All that makes for me in it, I will tranfcribe for 


her—Yet, hang it, ſhe ſhall have the letter, and my 


foul with it, for one conſenting kiſs. 


_ 
8 


Sun has got the letter from me, without the re- 


ward. Deuce take me, if IJ had the courage to pro- 


poſe the condition! A new character this of baſhtul- 
neſs in thy friend. —1 fee, that a truly modeſt woman 
may make even a confident man keep his diſtance. 
By my foul, Belford, I believe, that nine women in 
ten, who fall, fall either from their own vanity, or 
levity, or for want of circumſpection, and proper re- 


ſerves. 
I pip 


folly, 


PNrent 
min- 
the 


Put 
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for 
my 
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51 intend to take my reward on her returning 
a letter ſo favourable to us both. But ſhe ſent it to 
* ſealed up by Dorcas.— I might have thought 
that there were two or three hints in it, that the 


would be too nice immediately to appear to. 1 ſend 
it to thee; and here will ſtop, to give thee time to 


read it. Return it as ſoon as thou haſt Hare uſed it. 


LETTER XXIXWII. 
Lord M. To RogBERT LovELAex, 222 


Tueſday, May 23. 
IT is a long lane that has no turning. —Do not de- 


ſpiſe me for my proverbs—You know I was always 
fond of them; and, if you had been ſo too, it would 


have been the better for you, let me tell you. I dare 


{wear, the fine lady you are fo likely to be ſoon happy 


with, will be far from deſpiſing them; for I am told, 
that ſhe writes well, and that all her letters are full 
of ſentences. 
and this lady can. 

l have no manner of doubt now but that you will 
marry, as your father, and all your anceſtors, did 


before you: Elſe you would have had no title to be 
my heir; nor can your deſcendants have any title to be 


yours, unleſs they are legitimate; that's worth your 


remembrance, , Sir Vo man is always. a fool, every man 
ſometimes.---Put your follies, I hope, are now at an 


end. 

I know, you have vowed revenge againſt this fine 
lady's family: But no more of that, now. You muſt 
look upon them all as your relations ; and forgive, 
and forget. And when they ſee you make a good 
hutband, and a good father (which God fend, for all 
our fakes! „ they will wonder ar their ade e e an- 
tipathy, and beg your pardon-; But while they think 

you 


God convert you! for nobody but he 
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you a vile fellow, and a rake, how can they either 
love you, or excuſe their daughter? 

And methinks J could wiſh to give a word of com. 


recom! 
for 701 


fort to the lady, Who, doubtleſs, muſt be under great Soo 
fears, how {he ſhall be able to hold-in ſuch a wild _ 
creature, as you have hitherto been. I would hint to 98 
her, that, by ſtrong arguments, and gentle words, tell yo! 
ſhe may do any thing with you; for tho' you are oo 
too apt to be hot, gentle words will cool you, and 2 
bring you into the temper that is neceflary for your 8 8 
cure. 8 out 1 
Would to God, my poor lady, your aunt, who js 85 
dead and gone, had been a proper patient for the Hog 
fame remedy | God reſt her foul! No reflections up- _ 
on her memory! Worth is beſt known by avant ! J _ 
know hers now; and if I had went firſt, the would wi 
by this time have known 77, le _ 
© There is great wiſdom in that ſaying, God ſend me K 
a friend, that may tell me of my faults: If not, an ene- ct 
my; and he will, Not that I am your enemy; and ” 5 
that you know well. Te more noble any one is, the 855 


on!! 


more humble: So bear with me, if you would be {om 


thought noble.---Am I not your uncle? And do ] not 


deſign to be better to you, than your father could be? I 
Nay, I will be your father too, when the happy day 4 
comes; ſince you deſire it: And pray make my com- hal 
pliments to my dear niece; and tetl her, I won- oF 
der much that the has ſo long deferred your happi- _ 
nels. s i 
Pray let her know, I will preſent ER (not 5% # 
either my Lancaſhire feat, or The Lawn in Hert- lo 
fordſhire; and ſettle upon her a'thouſand pounds a a 
year, penny-rents; to thew her, that we are not a fa- I 
mily to take bafe advantages: And-you may have f 
writings drawn, and ſettle as you will. Honeſt 1 


Pritchard has the rent-roll of both theſe eſtates at 
his fingers end; and has been a good old ſervant. I 
recommend 
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recommend him to your Lady's favour. I have al- 
ready confulted him: He will tell you what is belt 
for you, and moſt pleaſing to me. 

Fam ſtill very bad with my gout z but will come in 
\ litter as ſoon as the day 1s fixed : It would be the 
| oy of my heart, to join your hands. And let me 
tell you, if you 55 not make the beſt of huſbands to 
{> good a young lady, and one who has had ſo much 

courage for your fake, I will renounce you; and ſet- 
| te 2 I can upon her and hers by you, and leave you 
out of the queſtion. 

If any thing be wanting for your further ſecurity, 
| am ready to give it (tho' you know, that my word 
has always been Jlook'd upon as my bond) : : And 
when the Harlowes know all this, let us fee whether 
they are able to bluſh, and take ſhlame upon them- 
ſelves. 

Your two aunts want only to Lnow the day, to 
make all the country round them blaze, and all their 
tenants mad, And, if any one of mine be ſober 
upon the occaſion, . Pritchard ſhall eject him. And, 
on the birth of the firſt: child, if a fon, I will do 
ſomething more for you, and repeat all our rejoic- 
ings. 

7 ought indeed to have written ſooner. But 1 
knew, that if you thought me long, and were in 
haſte as to your nuptials, you would write and tell 
me ſo. But my gout was very troubleſome : And I 
am but a flow writer, you know, at beit, For Com- 
poling i is a thing, that tho” formely 1 was very ready 
atit (as my Lord Lexington uſed to ſay) ; yet having 
left it off a great while, I am not ſo now. And 1 
choſe, on this occaſion, to write all out of my on 
head and memory; and to give you my beſt advice; 
for may never have ſuch an opportunity again. You 
have had (God mend Fon ) a ſtrange way of turn- 
ing your back upon all I have faid ; this once, I hope, 


You 
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you will be more attentive to the advice I give JOu for 


your own good. | The 
I had ſtill another end; nay, two other ends. Ht, 81 
The one was, That now you are upon the border; hope, 
of wedlock, as I may ſay and all your wild oats qyill hs many 
ſewn, I would give you ſome inſtructions as to your it! Þu 
public as well as private behaviour in life; which, in- going 
tending you ſo much good as I do, you ought to heat; Tor 
and perhaps would never have liſtenꝰd to, on any leſs [amet 
extraordinary occaſion. 5 15 of pri 
The ſecond is, That your dear lady. elect (who is, fate b 
it ſeems, herſelf ſo fine and fo ſententious a writer) S 4 
will fee by this, that it is not our faults, nor for want three 
of the beſt advice, that you was not a better ma you f 
than you have hitherto been. | ſhire. 
And now, in a few-words, for the conduct I would 10 
wiſh you to follow in public, as well as in private; if b ha 
you would think me worthy of adviſmpg. It ſhall be band 
ſhort; ſo be not uneaſy. e e 140 
As to the private life: Love your Lady as ſhe de- will | 
ſerves. Let your actions praiſe you. Be a good huſ- want 
band; and to give the lye to all your enemies; and ſelf, 
make them atham'd of their ſcandals: And let us on al 
have pride in ſaying, that Miſs Harlowe has notdone A 
either herſelf, or family, any difcredit by coming £NOU 
among us. Do this; and I, and your aunts, will care 
love you for ever. | | 900c 
As to your public conduct :—This is what I could they 
with : But I reckon your Lady's wiſdom will put us e 
both right No diſparagement, Sir; ſince, with all 2 
your wit, you have not hitherto ſhewn much wiſdom 5 
8 | the 
Get into parliament as ſoon as you can : For you ber 
have talents to make a great figure there. Who ſo bal 
proper to aſſiſt in making new holding laws, as thoſe (to 
| u 


whom no law in being could hold? 


Then, 
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Then, for ſo long as you will give attendance, in 


gt. Stephen's chapel—(Its being called a chapel, I 


hope, will not Ag you: I am ſure I have known 
many a riot there: — A Speaker has a hard time of 


t But we Peers have no decorum.) - But what was I 


going to ſay ?—I muſt go back. 

For ſo long as you will give your attendance in par- 
lament, for ſo long will you be out of miſchief ; out 
of private miſchief, at leaſt: And may St. Stephen's 


fate be yours, if you wilfully do public miſchief ! 


When a new election comes, you will have two or 


three boroughs, you know, to chooſe out of: But if 
| you ſtay till then, I had rather you were for the 


hire. 


You'll have intereſt enough, I am ſure; and beins 


ſo handſome a man, the women will make their hut- 


bands vote for you. 


I ſhall long to read your ſpeeches. I expect yon 
will ſpeak, if occaſion offers, the very ſirſt day. You. 
want no courage; and think highly enough of your- 


elf, and lowly enough of every-body elite, to ſpeak 


on all occaſions. 


As to the methods of the houſe, you have ſpirit 
enough. 1 fear, to be too much above them: Take 


care of that—1 don't ſo much fear your want ot 


good manners. To men, you want no decency, it 
they don't provoke you: As to that, I wiſh you'd on- 
y learn to be as patient of contradiction from others. 
a3 you would have other people be to 50%. 

Altho' I would not have you to be a Courtier ; nei— 
ther would I have you to be a Malecontent. J remem- 
der (for I have it down) what my old friend Archi- 
bald Hutcheſon faid, and it was a very good faying— 
(to Mr. Secretary Craggs, I think it was) © I look 
upon an adminiſtration, as entitled to cvery vote! 


| ; can with good conſcience give it; fora Houle of 
Commons ſhould not needleſly put draps upon the 
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wheels of Government: And, when I have ny 
given it my vote, it was with regret : And for n 

country's ſake, I wiſh'd with all my heart, the 
meaſure had been ſuch as I could have approved. 
And another faying he had, which was this; „Ne. 
ther can an Oppoſition, neither can a Miniſtry, he 
alwavs wrong. To be a plumb man therefore with 
either, is an infallible mark, that that man muſt 
mean more and worſe than he will own he doe; 
mean. | 

Are theſe Sayings bad, Sir? Are they to be de. 
ſpiſed ? Well then, why ſhould I be deſpiſed for re- 


9 „„  S 


a @ M W w 


membering them, and quoting them, as 1 loved to 


do ?. Let me tell you, if you loved my company more 
than you do, you would not be the worſe for it: | 
may fay ſo without any vanity ; ſince it is other men'; 
wiſdom, and not my own, that I am fo fond of. Bit 
to add a word or two more, on this occaſion ; and! 
ay never have ſuch another; for you mf! read this 
_thro' Love honeſt men, and herd with them, in 
the houſe and out of the houſe ; by whatever names 
they be dignified or diſtinguithed : Keep good men con. 
pany, and you ſball be of the namber, But did I,, or did 
I not, write this before? Writing at ſo many diffe- 
rent times, and ſuch a quantity, one may forget. 

Lou may come in for the title when I am dead and 
gone - God help me So 1 would have you keep an 
equilibrium. If once you get the name of being 3 
fine ſpeaker, you may have any thing : And, to be 
iure, you have naturally a great deal of elocution; a 
tongue that wouldidelude an angel, as the women lar: 
To their forrow, ſome of them, poor creatures - 
leading man in the Houſe of Commons, is a very im. 
portant character; becauſe that houſe has the giving 
of money : And Money makes the mare to go ; ay, and 


Queens and Kings too, ſometimes, to go in a mar 
| ner 
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E ..-r very different from what they might otherwiſe 
chooſe to go, let me tell you. 


enry; but pure ſterling reſpect; and both fides WILL 


court you. LES | 
| For your part, you will not want a place, as ſome 


can now live reputable upon two thoutand pounds a 
C rear, it will be hard if you cannot hereaiter upon ſe- 
ven or eight—Leſs you will not rave, if you ovlige 
me; as now by marrying- ſo fine a lady, very much 
vou will- And all this, beſides lady Betty's and lady 
Sarah's favours l What, in the name of wonder, 
could poflibly poſſeſs the proud Harlows ! That Son, 
that Son of theirs I— But, for his dear fiſter's ſake, I 
will ſay no more of them. 

I never was offer'd a place myſelf: And the only 
one I would have taken, had I been offer'd it, was 
Maſter of the Buckhounds ; for I loved hunting when 
1was young; and it carries a good. found with it 
for us who live in the ceuntry. Often have I thought 
of that excellent old adage ; He that . eats the King's 
| gooſe, ſhall. be chaaked with his feathers. I with to the 
Lord, this was truly conſider'd by, place-hunters ! It 


purpoſe : But really I am tired; and ſo I doubt arc 


converſation. 5 | 

My. couſins Montague, and my two ſiſters, join in 
chooſe to have the knot. tied among us, pray tell her, 
[that we ſhall ſee it ſecurety dme: And we will make 


al the country ring, and blaze, for a week together. 


I 


However, methinks, I would not have you take a 
place neither It will double your value, and your in- 
tereſt, if.it be believed, that you will not: For, as. 
vou will then ſtand in no man's way, you will have no. 


others do, to piece up their broken fortunes. If you 


would be better for them and for their poor families. 
could ſay a great deal more and all equally to tlie 
you. And beſides, I would reſerve ſomething for 


compliments to my niece that is to be. If the would 


Put ſo, I believe, I faid before. If 
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If any thing farther may be needful towards er- 5 
moting your reciprocal telicity, let me know it: and | that 
how you order about the day; and all that. The n. ene 
ee bill is very much at your ſervice: Tis payable loth 
at ſight, as whatever elſe you may have occaf | with 

all be. 4 nt 9 88 i, and 

So God bleſs you both.; and make things as con- | ried 
venient to my gout as you can; tho' be it whenever I 
it will, I will hobble to you; for I long to ſec you; Welk 
and my niece full as much as you; and am in ente. the! 
tation of «that happy time, 6 doul 

Tour nigſt affeftionate L. ncle, 1 | f 5 

g LETTER XU. 7 * 

Mr. LOVELACE, To JohN BELFORD, Fſq; 55 
3 a, Moy. Ml 116 
THOU ſeeſt, Belford, *how-we now drive before owir 
the wind. — The dear creature now comes almoſt at men 
the firſt word, whenever I:defire the honour of her "2% 
company. I told her laſt night, that, apprehending muc 
delay from Pritchard's ſlowneſs, I was determined to E 
leave it to my Lord to make his compliments in his ſwer 
own way; and had actually that afternoon put my the 
writings into the hands of a very eminent lawyer, I 
Counſellor Williams, with directions for him to whe 
draw up ſettlements from my own eſtate, and con- Lad 
for mable to thoſe of my own mother; which I put 8 
into his hands at the ſame time. It had been, I ſaid, wav 
no ſmall part of my concern, that her frequent diſ- that 
pleaſure, and our mutual miſapprehenſions, had hin- any 
dred me from adviſing with her before, on this ſub- ther 
ject. Indeed, indeed, my deareſt life, faid 1, y01 P 
have hitherto afforded me. but a very thorny conit- was 
inp. | | | cho 


dhe 


She was ſilent. Kindly ſilent. For well Know 1 
cat the could have recriminated upon me with « 
vengeance. But I was willing to lee, if the were not 
loth to diſoblige me now.—t comforted myſelf, I ſaid, 
with the hopes, that all my difhculties were over 
and that every paſt dilobligation would now be bu- 
ried in oblivion.. 

Now, Belford, I have actually depoſited theſe 
writings with Countellor Williams; and I expect 
the draughts in a- week at furtheſt. 80 ſhall be 


_ doubly armed. For if I attempt, and fail, theſe 


will be ready to throw in, to make her have patience 
with me till I can try again. | 


I have more contrivances {till in embryo. I could 


tell thee of an hundred, and ſtill hold another hun- 
dred in petto; to pop in, as I go along, to excite thy 
ſurprize, and to keep up thy attention. Nor rave 
thou at me; but if thou art my friend, think of Miſs 
Howe's letters, and of her ſmuggling ſcheme. All 
owing to my fair captive's informations and incite- 
ments. Am I not a villain, a fool, a Beelzebub, with 
them already ?— 
much as attempted'? 


Every thing of this nature the dear creature an- 
ſwered (with a downcaſt eye, and a bluſhing cheek),, 


ſhe left to me. 


I propoled my Lord's chapel for the celebration, 


where we might have the preſence of Lady Betty, 
Lady Sarah, and my two couſins Montague. 


She ſeemed not to favour a public celebration; and 
waved this ſubject for the preſent. IL did ſuppoſe, 


that ſhe would not chooſe to be married in public, 


ther juſt then, 
But patterns I actually produced; and a jeweller 


was to bring as this day ſeveral ſets of jewels; - for her 


choſce. But the patterns ſhe would not open. She 
K 5 ſighed 


Vet no harm done by me, nor ſo 


any more than me: So I preſſed not this matter far- 
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ſighed at the mention of them; The ſecond patterns 
ſhe ſaid, that had been offered to her: And very n. 


new- ſet; at leaſt for the preſent. 


{ do aſſure thee, Belford, I was in earneſt in al 
this. My whole eſtate is nothing to me, put in com. 


petition with her hoped-for favour. 
She then told me, that ſhe had written her opini- 
on of my general propoſals; and there had expref[. 


ed her mind, as to the cloaths and jewels :—But on 
my behaviour to her, for no cauſe that ſhe knew of, 


en Sunday night, ſhe had torn the paper in two.! 
earneſtly prefled her to let me be favoured with 2 
light of this paper, torn as it was. And after ſome 


iefitation, ſhe withdrew and ſent it to me by Dorcas | 
I peruſed it again. It was in a manner new to me, 


tho” I had read it fo lately; and by my ſoul I could 


hardly ſtand it. An hundred admirable creatures! 
called her to, myſelf. But I charge thee write not a 


word to me in her favour, if thou meaneſt her well; 
| for it I ſpare her, it muſt be all ex mero inotu. 

You may ealily ſuppoſe, when I was re-admitred 
to ker preſence, that I run over in her praiſes, and 
in vows of gratitude and everlaſting love. But here's 
the devil; ſhe ſtill receives all I fay with reſerve ; or 
if it be not with reſerve, ſhe receives it ſo much as 
her due, that ſhe is not at all raifed by it. Some 
women are undone by praiſe, by flattery. I myſelf 
am proud of praiſe. Perhaps thou wilt ſay, that 
thoſe are moſt proud of it, who leaſt deſerve it—4s 
thoſe are of riches and grandeur, who are not born 
to either. I own, that it requires a ſoul to be ſupe- 
rior to theſe foibles. Havel not then a ſoul ? Sure- 
y I have. Let me then be conſider'd as an excep- 
tion to the rule. 

i ou 4 | Now 


ery er 
remptorily forbid the jeweller's coming; as well a 8 


clined my offer of getting my own mother's to be 
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Now have Ja foundation to go upon in my terms. 
My Lord, in the exuberance of his generoſity, men- 
tions a thouſand pounds a year penny-rents. 7 J 
know, that were I to marry this lady, he would ra- 
cher ſettle upon her all he has a mind to ſettle, than 
upon me: And has even threatened, that if I prove 
aht a good huſband to her, he will leave all he can at 
zus death, from me, to her. Let conitders not, 
that a woman ſo perfect, can never be diſpleaſed with 
her huſband but to 4/5 diſgrace; for who will blame 
her? Another reaſon, why a Lovelace thould not 


with to marry a CLARISSA, 


But what a petty fellow of an uncle mine, to think 
of making a wife independent of her emperor, and a 
rebel of courſe—Yet ſinarted himſelf for an error of 
this kind! - | 1 5 
My beloved, in her torn paper, mentions but two 
hundred pounds a year for her ſeparate uſe. I in- 
ſiſted upon her naming a larger ſum. She faid, it 
might then be three; and I, for fear ſhe ſhould ſul. 


pect very large offers, named five, and the intire dif: 


poſal of all arrears in her father's hands, for the be- 
nefit of Mrs. Norton, or whom ſhe pleaſed. 

She ſaid that the good woman would be uneaſy, if 
any thing more than a competency were done for her. 
She was for ſuiting all her diſpoſitions of this kind, 
the ſaid, to the uſual way of life of the perſon. To 


go beyond it, was but to put the benefitted upon pro- 
Jects, or to make them aukward in a new ſtate, when 


they might ſhine in that they were accuſtomed to. 
And to put it in ſo good a mother's power to give her 
on a beginning in his buſineſs, at a proper time; yet 
to leave her ſomething for herſelf, to ſet her above 
want, or the neceility of taking back from her child. 
what ſhe had been enabled to beſtow upon him, 
te be the height of ſuch a worthy parents am- 
tion, | 3 | 


 Y — * 
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Here is prudence ! Here is judgment in ſo young 
a creature | How do I hate the Harlowes for pro- 
ducing ſuc an angel !—O why, why, did ſhe refuse 
my fincere addreſs to the knot before we came to this 
houfe | | 

But yet, what mortifies my pride, is, that this ex. 
alted creature, if I were to marry her, would not he 
governed im her behaviour to me by love, but by ge- 
neroſity merely, or by blind duty, and had rather live 
ngle, than be mine. 


I cannot bear this. I would have the woman whom. 


I honour with my name, if ever I confer this honour 
upon any, forego even her fuperior duties for me, [ 
would have her look after me when I go out, as far 
as ſhe can ſee me, as my Roſebud after her Johnny; 
and meet me at my return with rapture. I would be 
the ſubje& of her dreams, as well as of her waking 
thoughts. I would have her look upon every moment 


loſt, that is not paſſed with me: Sing to me, read to 


me, play to me when I pleaſed; no joy ſo great as in 


obeying me. When 1 ſhould be inclined to love, 


overwhelm me with it; when to be ſerious or ſolitary, 


if intruſive, awfully fo; retiring at a nod; approach- - 


ing me only it I ſmiled encouragement : Steal into my 
preſence with filence; out of it, if not noticed, on 
tiptoe. Be a Lady Laſy to all my pleaſures, and va- 
laing thoſe moſt, who moſt contributed to them; only 
_ tighing in private, that it was not her/elf at the time. 
— Chus of old did the contending wives of the honeſt 


patriarchs; each recommending her handmaid to her 


lord, as ſhe thought it would oblige him, and look- 
ing upon the genial product as her own. | 

The gentle Waller ſays, Women are bern to be con- 
troul ddl. Gentle as he was, he knew that. A tyrant 
huſband makes a dutiful wife. And why do the Sex 
love rakes, but becauſe they know how to direct their 
uncertain wills, and manage them? 
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Avornrx agreeable converſation. The day of 
gars the ſubject. As to fixing a particular one, that 
need not be done till the ſettlements are completed. 
As to marrying at my Lord's chapel, the ladies of my 
family preſent, that would be making a public affair 
of it; and my charmer obſerved with regret, that it 
ſeemed to be my Lord's intention to make it ſo. 

t could not be imagined, I ſaid, but that his Lord- 
ſhip's ſetting out in a litter, and coming to town, as 
well as his taſte for glare, and the joy he would take 
to ſee me married at laſt, would give it as much the- 
ür of a public marriage, as if the ceremony were 
nerformed at his own chapel, all the ladies preſent. 

She could not bear the thoughts of a public day. 
It would carry with it an air of inſult upon her Whole 
family. And, for. her part, if my Lord would not. 
take it amiſs (and perhaps he would not, as the motion 
came not from himſelf, but from me), the would very 
willingly diſpenſe with his Lordſhip's preſence ; the 
rather as dreſs and appearance would then be unneceſ- 
fary. For ſtfe could not bear to think of decking her 
perſon, while her parents were in tcars. 

How excellent this, did not her parents richly de- 
ſerve to be in tears! Sd £ 

See, Belford, with ſo charming a niceneſs, we. 
might have been a long time ago upon the verge of the 
tate, and yet ſound. a great deal to-do, before we 
enter'd into it. EEO I oo: 

All obedience, all reſignation No will but hers. 
! withdrew, and wrote directly to my Lord; and the. 
not ditapproving of it, ſent it away, The purport as 
follows; for I took no copy. 353 

That I was much obliged to his Lordſhip for his 
intended goodneſs to me on. an occafion that was 
the molt ſolemn. and awful of my life. That the. 
* admirable Lady, whom he ſo juſtly praifed, thought 
his Lordſhip's propoſals in her favour too high. 

K 5 That 
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* 'Fhat ſhe choſe not to make a public appearance, if 
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* without diſobliging my friends, ſhe could avoid | ee 
© till a reconciliation with her own could be effected, : 
c i 5 ; 
That altho' ſhe expreſſed a grateful ſenſe of hig rea 
* Lord{hip's conſent to give her to me with his oy; we 
hand; yet preſuming, that the motive to his kind for 
intention, was rather to do her honour, than that tim 
it otherwiſe would have been his own choice (eſpe. thi, 
. cially, as travelling would be at this time fo incon. the 
venient to him,) ſhe thought it adviſeable to fave — 
his Lordſhip trouble on this occaſion; and hoped the 
he would take, as meant, her declining the favour 
The Lawn, I tell him, will be moſt. acceptable to ve! 
« retire to; and, ſtill the more, as it is ſo to his fre 
c. Lerdſhip .. e | 
But, if he. pleaſes, the jointure may be made 
from my own eftate ; leaving to his Lordſhip's good- pa 
« neſs the alternative ; let 


That I had offer'd to preſent to the Lady his 
« Lordihip's bill; but on her declining to accept of 
it (having myſelf no preſent occaſion for it), I re- 0 
* turned it incloſed, with my thanks, c.“ 0 
And is not this going a plaguy length? What a c 
figure ſhould I make in rakiſh annals, if at laſt [ 
ſhould be caught in my own gin? : [6 
The Sex may ſay what they will, but a poor inno- 5 
cent fellow had need to take great care of himſelf, l 
when he dances upon the edge of the matrimonial 
precipice. Many a faint-hearted man, when he be- 
gan in jeſt, or only deſigned to ape gallantry, has 
hcen forced into earneſt, by being over-prompt, and 
taken at his word, not knowing how to own that he 
meant leſs, than the Lady ſuppoſed he meant. 1 
am the better enabled to judge that this muſt have 
been the cafe, of many a ſneaking varlet; becauſe I, 
who know the female world as well as any man in : 


; _ oo -. ** ** 
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of my ſtanding, am ſo frequently in doubt of myſelf, 
and know not what to make of the matter. | 
Then theſe little fly rogues, how they lie couchant, 
ready to ſpring upon us harmleſs fellows,. the moment 
we are in their reach When the ice is gnce. broken 
for them, how ſwiftly. can they make to port !—Mean- 
time, the ſubject they can leaſt pea} to, they moſt 
int of, Nor can you talk of the ceremony before 


they have laid out in their minds how. it is all to be. 


Little ſaucy-face. deſigners ! how firſt they draw 
themſelves. in, then us |! 5 3 | 

But be all theſe things as they will, Lord M. ne- 
ver in his life received 10 handſome a letter as this 
from his nephew.  ,: LoveELACE. 


Tit Lady, after having given to Miſs Howe the 
particulars which are contained in Mr. Lovelace's laſt 
letter, thus expreſſes herſelf. | 

A principal conſolation ariſing from theſe favour- 
able appearances, is, that I who have now but one 
« only friend, ſhall moſt probably, and if it be not my 
own fault, have as many new ones, as there are 
« perfons in Mr. Lovelace's family; and this whether 
© Mr. Lovelace. treat me kindly, or not. And who 
knows, but that by degrees, thoſe. new friends, by 
their rank and merit, may have weight enough to 
1 
1 


get me reſtored to the favour of my relations? Til! 


which can be effected, I ſhall. not be tolerably eaſy. 
Happy I never expect to be. Mr. Lovelace's mind 
and mine are vaſtly different; different in efentials. 
But as matters. are at preſent circumſtanced, I 
pray you, my dear friend, to keep to yourſelf every 
thing that, revealed, might bring diſcredit to him 
* —Better any-body expoſe a huſband than a wife, i* 
J am to be ſo: and what is ſaid by yon will be 
thought to come from me. 5 


„ 
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It ſhall be my conſtant prayer, that all the fel 
cities which this world can afford, may be yours 
And that the Almighty will never ſuffer you nor 
« yours to the remoteſt poſterity, to want ſuch 
« friend, as my Anna Howe has been to 5 
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Mr. Lovelace, to fhew the wantonnefs of his in. 
vention, in his next, gives his friend än account of 
ſcheme he had framed to be revenged on Miſs Howe 
when ſhe ſet out for the ifle of Wight ; which ks 
heard ſhe was to do, accompanied by her mother 
and Mr. Hickman, in order to viſit a rich aunt there. 
who deſired to fee her, and her future confort, be. 
fore ſhe changed her name. But as he does not in- 
tend to carry it into execution, it is omitted. 


LETTER XXIV. 
Mr. Lov ace, To JohN BELTORD, E.. 


IF, Belford, thou lkeft not my plot upon Mil; 
Howe, I have three or four more as good in my own 
opinion; better, perhaps, they will be in thine: 
And fo, *tis but getting looſe from thy prefent engage- 
ment, and thou ſhalt pick and chooſe. But as for 


thy three brethren, they muſt do as I'd have them: 


And fo, indeed, muſt thou ;=Flfe why am I your 

eneral ?/—But I will refer this ſubject to its proper 
feafon. Thou knoweft, that I never abſolutely con- 
clude upon a project, till 'tis time for execution: And 
then lightning ſtrikes not quicker than J. 

And now to the fubje&t next my heart. 

Wilt thou believe me, when I tell thee, that I have 
ſo many contrivances riſing up and crouding upon me 
for preference, with regard to my Gloriana, 3 
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;rdl; know which to chooſe ?—1 could tell thee of 
no leſs than ſix princely ones, any of which mu do. 
But as the dear creature has not grudged giving me 
| crouble, I think J ought not, in gratitude to ſpare 
-ombuſtibles for her « but, on the contrary, to make 
her ſtare and ſtand aghaſt, by ſpringing three or four 
mines at once. ws C fs 
Thou remembreſt what Shakeſpear, in his. Troilus- 
and Creſſida, makes Hector, who, however, is not 
nſed to boaſt, fay to Achilles, in an interview be- 
ween them; and which, applied: to: this watchfut 
lady, and to the vexation the” has given me, and to 
the certainty T now think T have of ſubduing her; 
will run thus :—Suppoting the charmer before me; 

and I meditating her fweet perſon from head to foot: 
Henceforth, O watehful fair one, guard thee ell 
Fir Til not kill thee There! nor There! nor There! 
But, by the zone that circles Venus' waiſt, 
TI kill thee Ex ry-here ; yea, or ander. 
Thou, wiſe/t Belford, pardin me this brag : 
Her watchfulneſs drazos folly from my lips ; 
But I'll endeavor deeds to match the words, 

Or may I never — e | 


Then, I imagine thee interpoſing to qualify my im- 
patience, as Ajax did to Achilles: 


— 5 nt chafe thee, confin * 
And let theſe threats alone, | 
Till accident or purpoſe bring thee to it. 
And now, Jack, what doſt think ? 
That thou art a curſed fellow, if— 
if! No If's—But I ſhall be very ſick to-morrow. 
[ ſhall, 'faich. 

Sick !—Why ſick ?—What a devil ſhouldſt thou 
de ſick for? 

| For 
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For more good reaſons than one, Belford. 
I ſhould be glad to hear but one.—Sick, qUuothaj 


Of all thy roguiſh- nen, 1  Thould not have 
thought of this. 
Perhaps thou thinkeſt my view to I to FIG the 


lady to my bedfide : That's a trick. of three. or four 


thouſand years old; and I ſhould find it much more 
to: my purpoſe, if I could get to her's. However, 
I'll condeſcend to make thee as wife as myſelf. 

_ 1 am exceſſively diſturb'd about this {mugoling 
ſcheme of Miſs Howe. I have no doubt, that my 
fair one will fly from me, if ſhe can, were I to make 
an attempt, and miſcarry. I once believed ſhe loved 
me: But now I doubt whether ſhe does or not: At 
leaſt, that it is with ſuch an arder, as Miſs Howe 


calls it, as will make her overlook” a premeditatel 


fault, ſhould I be guilty of one. 
And what will being ſick do for thee ? . 
Have patience. 
Dorcas ſhall repreſent me to be. But yet I know! 
ſhall reach confoundedly, and bring up ſome clotted 


blood. To be ſure, I ſhall break a veſſel: Theres 


no doubt of that; and a bottle of Eaton's ſtyptic 
ſhall be ſent for; but no doctor. 
ſhe will be concerned. But if ſhe has love, let it have 


been puſh'd ever ſo far back, it will, on this occaſion; 
come forward, and ſhew itſelf; not only in her eye, 


but in every line of her {weet face. 

I will be very intrepid. 
any thing elſe. I will be ſure of. being. well in an 
hour or two, having formerly found great benefit by 


this balſamic medicine, on occaſion of an inward 


bruiſe by a fall from my horſe in hunting, of which, 
perhaps, this malad) may be the remains. And this 
will ſhew her, that tho! thoſe about me may make 
the moſt of it, I don't; and ſo can have no _ 
in it. 


Well 


I don't intend be ſo- very bad a - 


If ſhe has Þumanity | 


I will not fear death, or 
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Well, methinks thou ſayeſt, I begin to think to- 
jerably of device. 
| knew thou wouldſt, when I explained myſelf. 
Another time prepare to wonder; and baniſh doubt. 
Now, Belford, if ſhe be not much concerned at 


W th 
r as ne broken veſſel; which, in one ſo fiery in his temper 
more is | have the reputation to be thought, may be very 


dangerous; a malady that I ſhall calmly attribute to 
the haraſſes and doubts, that I have laboured under 


gling ſor ſome time paſt; which will be a further proof of 
at my my love, and will demand a prateful return —— 
make What then, thou egregious contriver ? . 
loved Why then I ſhall have the leſs remorſe, if I am 
: A to uſe a little violence: For can ſhe deſerve compaſſi- 
Howe on, who ſhews none? 5 | 


And what if ſhe ſhew a great- deal of concern ? 
Then ſhall I be in hope of building on a good foun- 
dation. Love hides a multitude of faults, -and dimi- 


ad 25 niſnes thoſe it cannot hide. Love, when found out, 
10w [ or acknowledged, authorizes freedom; and freedom 
otted begets freedom; and I ſhall then ſee how far I can 
dere“ 0. | | 


Well but, Lovelace, how the dence wilt thou, 


yptic 

atity, with that full health and vigour of conſtitution, and 
have with that bloom in thy face, make any-body believe 
ion; thou art ſi x? | 


How |—Why take a few grains of Ipecacuanha ; 
enough to make me reach like a fury. 


blood, and not hurt thyſelf ? 


ens in every poulterer's ſhop? 
Cry thy mercy. 


this 
nake { have of late confined myſelf too much; #nd ſo will 
eſign have a chair called, and be carried to the Park; where 


| vill try to walk half the length of the Mall, or fo 
£22 | and 


. 


Good But how wilt thou manage to bring up 


Fooliſh fellow !—Are there not pigeons and chick- 


But then I will be perſuaded by Mrs. Sinclair, that 


a4 7 wales ;- * _ 
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and in my return, amuſe myſelf at White's or the 
Cocoa. | 25 

And what will this do? | 

Queſtioning again I am afraid thou'rt an infidel 
Bel ford. Why then thalt I not know if my beloved 
offers to go out in my abſence ?—And ſhall I not ſee 
whether the receives me with tenderneſs at my return 
But this is: not all: I have a foreboding that ſomething 
affecting will happen while I am out. But of this 
more in its place. 

And now, Belford, wilt thou, or wilt thou not, 
allow, that it is a right thing to be fick ?—Lord, 
Jack, ſo much delight do I take in my contrivances, 
that I ſhall be half-ſorry, when the occaſion for them 
is over; for never, never ſhall T again have ſuch 2 
charming exerciſe for my invention. 5 
_ - Mean time theſe plaguy women are fo impertinent, 
ſo full of reproaches, that I know not how to do any 
thing but curfe them. And then, truly, they are for 
helping me out with fome of their trite and vulgar 
artifices.— Sally particularly; who: pretends to be 2 
mighty contriver, has juſt now, in an inſolent man- 
ner, told me, on my rejecting her proffer'd aids, that 
I had no mind to conquer; and that I was fo wickedas 
to intend to marry, tho' I would not own it to her. 


Becauſe this little devil made her firſt ſacrifice at 


my altar, the thinks ſhe may take any liberty.with 


me: And what makes her outrageous at times, is, 


that I have, for a long time /rdioufly, as the lays, 


ſlighted her too readily offer'd favours: But: is it not 
very impudent in her to think, that Iwill be any man's 


ſucceſſor ? It is not come to that neither. This, thou 
knoweit, was always my rule — Once any other man's, 
and I know it, and never more mine. It is for ſuch 
as thou, and thy brethren, to take up with harlts. 1 
have been always aiming at the merit of a. firſt diſco- 
verer. | | 5 
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The more devil I, perhaps thou'lt fay, to endeavour, 


o corrupt the uncorrupted. 


But 1 ſay, Net ; ſince, hence, I have but very few 
zdulteries to anſwer for. 

One affair, indeed, at Paris, with a married lady 
[] believe I never told you of it} touched my con- 
ſeience 2 little: Yet brought on by the ſpirit ob bn. 
rigue, more than by ſheer wickedneſs, PÞlt give it 
thee in brief: | 

A French marquis, ſomewhat in years, employ'd 
e by his court in a public function at that of Madrid, 


had. put his charming, young, new-morried wife 


« under the controul and 4vard/hip, as I may lay, of 
his inſolent ſiſter, an old prude. 
« [ ſaw the lady at tlie opera. I liked her at firſt 


* fight, and better at ſecond, when I knew the ſitua- 


tion the was in. So, pretending to make my ad- 
6 dreſſes to the prude, got admittance to both. 
The firſt thing I had to do, was, to compliment 


my prude into ſhyneſs, by complaints of ſhyneſs: 
Next to take advatitage of the marquiſs's ſituation, 


between her huſband's jealouſy, and his ſiſter's ar- 


© rogance, to inſpire her with reſentment ; and, as 1 
0 hoped, with a regard to my perſon. 'T he French 


ladies have no diflike to intrigue. 

The ſiſter began to-ſuſpe& me: The lady had no 
* mind to part with the company of the only man 
+ who had been permitted to viſit there; and told me 
© of her ſiſter's. ſuſpicion. I put her upon concealing 


the prude, as if unknown to me, in a cloſet in one 
of her own apartments, locking her in, and put- 


ting the key in her own pocket: And ſhe was to 
* queſtion. me on the ſincerity of my profeffions to 


I her ſiſter, im her ſiſter's hearing. 


She comply'd. My miſtreſs was locked up. The 


| © lady and i took our ſeats. I owned fervent love, 


and made high profeſſions :. For the marquiſe put it 
home 
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home to me. The prude was delighted with hne 
© ſhe heard. | | | 

And how dolt think it ended? -I took my ad. 
vantage of the lady herſelf, who durſt not for ler 
life cry out: Drew her after me to the next apart 
* ment, on pretence of going to ſeek her fiſter, wh 


; bo 
+ all the time was locked up in the cloſer. . 


No woman ever gave me a private meeting fa JL 
© nothing; my deareft Miſs Harlowe excepted, l comp 
My ingenuity obtained my pardon : The lad tende 
being unable to forbear laughing thro' the-whe | parts 
Wh, 89 85 1 
« affair, to find both ſo uncommonly tricked; her reflec 
* gaolereſs her priſoner, ſafe locked up, and as much won 
JJJJXͤĩ¼wk!i᷑ʒ /h ⁊/ reefs £6; com 
The Engliſh; Jack, do not often outwit che 1 
« French... 5555 TY 15 Mur 
We had contrivances afterwards equally ingeni. Wiſh The 
© ous, in which the lady, the ice once broken | cu. con! 
« ſuodued, always. ſubdued}; co-operated—BPut a more hon 
tender tell-tale revealed the ſecret Revealed it be. 1 
fore the marquis could come to cover the diſgrace. lig 
The fiſter was inveterate; the huſband irreconcile. He: 
able; in every reſpect unfit for.a-huſband, even for agr 
a French! one—made,., perhaps, more delicate to, no\ 
« theſe particulars by the cuſtoms of a people among, Mi 
whom he was then reſident, ſo contrary to thoſe the 
of his own countrymen.- She was obliged to throw. ſed 
© herſelf into my protection Nor thought herſelt 
© unhappy in it, till childbed pangs ſeized her: no 
Then penitence, and death, overtook her in the an 
6 ſame hour [*-....1; 1 5 I 
Excuſe a tear, Belford She deſerv'd a better. en 
fate! What has ſuch a vile inexorable huſband to m 
anſwer for !—The ſiſter. was puniſhed effectually at 
That pleaſes me on reflection! The ſiſter was pu. 
niſh'd effectually — But perhaps I have told thee this 5 


ſtory before. SO 
6 os LET- 
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Hr. LovELace,. To JohN BrLronr, Ei. 


Fri ay Evening. 5 


U'ST. returned from an airing with my charmerz 
comply'd with. after great. importunity. She was at- 
tended by the two nymphs. They both topp'd their 
parts; kept their eyes within bounds; made moral 
reflections now-and-then. O Jack ! what devils are 
women, when all teſts are got over, and we have 
completely ruin'd them 

The coach carried us to Hamſtead, to Highgate, tc to 
Muzzle-hill z back. to Hamſtead to the Upper-Flaſk: 


There in compliment to the nymphs, my beloved 


conſented to alight, and take a little refection. Then 
home early by Kentiſh Town. 

Delightfully eaſy the : And fo reſpectful and ob- 
liging I, all the way, and as we walk'd out upon the 
| Heath, to view the variegated profpects, which that 
agreeable elevation. affords, that ſhe promiſed to take 
now-and-then a little excurſion with me. LI think, 
Miſs Howe I think, ſaid I to myſelf, every now-and- 


then as-we walked, chat thy wicked devices are ſuper- 


ſeded. 


We have both been writing 3 we came 
home. I am tobe favoured with her company for 


an hour, before ſhe retires to reſt. 
All that obſequious love can ſuggeſt, in order to 


engage her tendereſt ſentiments for me againſt to- 


morrow's ſickneſs, will I aim at when we meet. But 
at parting will complain of a diſorder 1 in my ſtomach. 


We have met. All was love and unexceptionable 
reſpect on my part. Eaſe and complaiſance on hers. 
She 
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She was concerned for my diſorder. So ſudden U 
Juſt as we parted: But it was nething. T ſhould he 
quite well by morning. 

Faith, Jack, I think I am ſick already !—Ts it pot. 
ſible for ſuch a giddy fellow as me to perſuade myſelf 
to be ill? F am a better mimic atithis rate tha | 
with to be. But every nerve and fibre of me is 2. 
ways ready to contribute its aid, whether by health 
or by ailment, to carry a reſolved-on roguery int 
execution. 5 5 

Dorcas has tranſcribed for me the whole letter of 
Miſs Hovre, dated Suntlay May 14. of which before 
Thad only extracts. But ſhe found no other letter 
added to that parcel, But this, and' that which [ 
copied myſelf in character laſt Sunday while ſhe vi 
at church, relating to the ſmuggling ſcheme, ar; 
enough for me. es 


[FF 29 


Dorcas tells me, that her lady has been removing 
her papers from the mahogany-cheſt into a wainſcol- 
box, which held Her linen, and which ſhe put into 
her dark cloftt. We have no krey of that at preſent. 
No doubt but all her letters, previous to thoſe 1 have 
come at, are in that box. Dorcas is uneaſy upon it: 
Vet hopes that her lady does not ſuſpect her; for ſhe 
is ſure that. ſhe laid in every thing as ſhe found it. 


L ET T ER XXXVI. 


Mr. Loverace, To JonN BETToRD, /: 


| Cocoa-tree, Saturday, May 27. 
THIS Ipecacuanha is a moſt difagreeable medi- 
cine! That theſe curſed” phyſical folks can find out 
nothing to do us good, but what would poiſon th: 
del! In the other world, were they only ke 4 
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dafi, it would be puniſhment enough of itſelf for a 
ni{-pent life. A doctor at one elbow, and an apo- 


E thecary at the; other, and the poor ſoul labouring un- 


der their preſcribed operations, he need no worſe 


| cormentors- 


But now this was to take down my countenance. 


It has done it: For, with violent reachings, having 
taken enough to make me fick, and not enough of 


water to carry it off, 1 preſently looked as if I had 


kept my bed a fortnight. Litjeſting, as 4 thought in 
the midſt of the exerciſe, with egge-tools, and worſe 


| with phyſecal ones. 


Two hours it held me. I had forbid Dorcas to let 
my beloved know any thing of the matter; out of 
tenderneſs to her; being willing, when ſhe knew my 
prohibition, to let her tee that I expected her to be 
concerned for me: What a worthleſs fellow he muſt 
be, whoſe own heart gives him -up, as deſerving of 


noone's regard | 


Well, but Dorcas nevertheleſs is 2 avoman and ſhe 
can whiſer to her way the ſecret ſhe 1 is enjoin'd to 
keep! 

Come hither, you toad (ſick as a devil at the in- 
ſtant); Let me ſee what a mixture of grief and fur- 
prize may be beat up together in thy pudden-face. 

That won't do. That dropt jaw, and mouth diſ- 
tended into the long oval, is more upon the Horrible, 
than the Grievous. | 

Nor that pinking and winking with thy odiaus . 
as my charmer once called them. | 

A little better That, yet not quite right: But keep 


rour mouth cloſer. You have a muſcle or two which 
von have no command of, between your cheekbone 


and your lips, that ſhould carry one corner of your 


mouth up towards your crows- foot, and*that down 


to meet it. 
here 
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There! Begone ! Be in a plaguy hurry running 
ſtairs and down, to fetch from the-dining-room why 
you carry up on purpoſe to fetch, till motion extra. 
ordinary put you -out of breath, and give vou the 
ſigh natural. | „ e 

What's the matter, Dorcas ? 

Nothing, Madam. 


My beloved wonders ſhe has not ſeen me tha 


morning, no doubt; but is too ſhy to ſay ſhe won. 
ders. Repeated What's the matter hawever, a; 
Dorcas runs up and down ſtairs by her door, bring 
on, Oh! Madam! my maſter !—my maſter! 

What! How! When !—And all the monoſyllable; 
of ſurprize. 5 Ai Ooh 
[Within parentheſis let me tell thee, that I have 
often thought, that the little words in the republic of 
letters, like the little folks in a nation, are the mot 
ſignificant. 'The. ?ri/y/lables, and the rumblers of fy. 
lables more than Zhree, are but the good for little 
magnates.') Po 


I muſt not tell you, Madam—my.maſter ordered | 


me not to tell you But he is in a worſe way than he 
thinks for—But he would not have you frighted. 

High concern took poſleflion of every ſweet fea- 
ture. She pity'd me.!—By my ſoul, ſhe pity' d. me 

Where is he? A 

Too much in a hurry for good marmers [Another 

parentheſis, Jack! Good manners are fo little natu- 
ral, that we-ought to be composd to obſerve them: 
Politeneſs will not live in af ſtorm), I cannot ſtay to 
anſwer queſtions, cries the wench—tho! deſirous to 
anſwer [A:third parentheſis Like the people crying 
proclamations, running away from the cuſtomers 
they want to ſell toJ. This hurry puts the lady in a 
hurry to aſk [A fourth by way of embelliſhing the 


third I] as the other does the people in a hurry to buy. 


And IT have in my eye now. a whole ſtreet raiſed, and 


running 


olital 
. In | 
Hy 
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1 «inning after a proclamation or expreſs crier, as if the 


At laſt, O Lord! let Mrs. Lovelace know 
There is danger, to be ſure! whiſper'd from one 
avmph to another, in her hearing but at the door, 
ind ſo loud that my liſtening fair one might hear. 

Out ſhe darts.—As how | as how, Dorcas! 

O Madam A vomiting of blood! a veſſel broke, 


rſt was a thief, the other his purſuers. 


to be ſure ! & 


Down ſhe haſtens; finds every one as buſy over 
my blood in the entry, as if it were that of the Nea- 


politan ſaint. 
In ſteps my charmer ] with a face of ſweet concern. 


How ao you, Mr. Lovelace? : 
O my beſt love |—Very well! Very well! No- 


| thing at all! Nothing of conſequence I ſhall be 
well in an inſtant —ſtraining again; for I was in- 


deed plaguy ſick, tho' no more blood came. 
In ſhort, Belford, I have gained my end. I ſee 
the dear ſoul loves me. I ſee the forgives me all that's 


| paſt. I ſee I have credit for a new ſcore. 


Miſs Howe, I defy thee, my dear—Mrs. 'Townſ- 
end !—Who the devil are you? — Troop away with 


| your contrabands. No ſmuggling! Nor {muggler, 


but myſelf! Nor will the choiceſt of my fair one's 


 fivours be long prohibited goods to me! 


EvERY one now is ſure, that ſhe loves me. Tears 
were in her eyes more than once for me. She ſuf- 


fer'd me to take her hand, and kiſs it as often as I 
pleaſed. On Mrs. Sinclair's mentioning, that I too 
much confin'd myſelf, the preſſed me to take an air- 


| ing; but obligingly deſired me to be careful of myſelf. 


Wifd T wonid adviſe with a phyſician. God made 
P"yſecians, ſhe ſaid. 
did not think That Jack, God indeed made us 


All. But I fancy the meant ph inſtead of phyſicians; 
and 
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and then the phraſe might mean what the Vuls; 
phraſe means;—God ſens meat, the devil cooks, ® 

.1 was well already, on taking the ſtyptick from 1 
dear hands. 

On her requiring me to take the air, I aſkedi f 
might have the honour of her company in a cox. 
and This, that I might obſerve if the had an inte. 

tion of poing out in my-abſence. | 
If ſhe thought a chair were not a more proper ve. i 
hicle for my caſe, ſhe would with all her heart! My 

There's is a precious! Sudde 

I kiſs'd her hand again I— She was all goodneſ; - great 
Would to Heaven 1 better deſerv'd it, 'I ſaid ted of 
all were golden days before us Her preſenceand the n 
generous concern had done every thing. I was well fionec 
Nothing ailed me. But ſince my beloved will hae vas! 
it ſo, I'll take a little airing Let a chair be called 
—O my charmer'i—were I to have owed this indif. 
poſition to my late haraſſes, and to the uncaſineſ;] 
have had for diſobliging vou; all is infinitely com- 
penſated by your goodneſs !|—AIll the art of healing 
is in your ſmiles - Tour late diſpleaſure was the 
only malady 

While Mrs. Sinclair, and Dorcas, and Polly, and 
oven poor ſilly Mabell (for Sally went out, as my an- 
gel came in), with uplifted hands and cyes, ſtood 
_ thanking Heaven that I was better, in audable whiſ- 
pers: She the power of love, cry'd one — What a 
charming huſband, another!—Happy couple, all! 

O how the dear creature's cheek mantled-—How 
her eyes ſparkled How ſweetly acceptable is praiſe 
to conſcious merit, while it but reproaches when ap- 
ply'd to the undeſerving!—What a new, vhat a gay 
creation it makes at once in a diffident or diſpirited 
heart 

And now, Belford, was it not worth while to be 
ſick? And yet IJ muſt tell thee, that too many ples 
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ſanter expedients offer themſelves, to make trial any 
more of this confounded Ipecacuanha. 


LETTER XXSVO. 
Miſs CLARISsA HarLowe, Ts Diſs Howr. 


Saturday, May 27. 
Mr. LOVELACE, my dear, has been very ill. 


Suddenly taken. With a vomiting cf blood in 


great quantities. Some veſſel broken. He complain- 
0 


Jed of a diſorder in the ſtomach over- night. I was 


tue more affected with it, as I am afraid it was occa- 
ſioned by the violent contentions between us. But 
was I in fault? 


How lately did I think I hated him !—But hatred 


and anger, Ifee, are but temporary paſſions with me. 


One cannot, my dear, hate people in aanger of death, 


| or who are in diſtreſs or affliction. My heart, I tina, 


is not proof againſt kindneſs, and acknowledgment 
of errors committed. 

He took great care to have his illneſs concealed 
from me as long as it could. So tender in the vio- 
lence of his diſorder So defirous to make the beſt 
of it !—I with he had not been ill in my my fight. I 
was too much affeted—Every-body alarming me with 
his danger The poor man, from ſuch high health 
lo ſuddenly taken !—And ſo unprepared ! - 

He is gone out in a chair. I adviſed him to do ſo. 


I fear that my advice was wrong; ſince Quiet in ſuch 


a diſorder muſt needs be beſt. We are apt to be ſo 
ready, in caſes of emergency, to give our advice, 
without judgment, or waiting for it I propoſed a 
phyſician indeed 3 but he would not hear of one. I 
have great honour for the faculty; and the oreater, 
as | have always obſerved, that thoſe who treat the 

Vol. IV. proſeſiors 
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profeſſors of the art of healing contemptuouſly too 
generally treat higher inſtitutions in the ſame manner 

I am really very uneaſy. For I have, I doubt, ex. 
poſed myſelf to him, and to the women below. The 
indeed will excuſe me, as they think us married 
But if he be not generous, I ſhall have cauſe to regret 
this ſurprize; which has taught me more than] kney 
of myſelf; as I had reaſon to think myſelf unac. 
countably treated by him. 

Nevertheleſs let me tell you (what I hope I may 
juſtly tell you), that if again he gives me cauſe to re. 
ſume diſtance and reſerve, I hope my reaſon will ga- 
ther ſtrength enough from his imperfections (for Mr. 
Lovelace, my dear, is not a wiſe man in all his ways 
to enable me to keep my paſſions under. What 
can we do more than govern ourſelves by the tempo- 
rary lights lent us? | 

You will not wonder that I am grave on this de- 
tection Detection, muſt I call it? What can I call 
it ?—I have not had heart's-eaſe enough, to inſpect 
that heart as I onght. 

Diſſatisfied with myſelf, I am afraid to look back 
upon what I have written. And yet know not how 
to have done writing. I never was in ſuch an odd 
frame of mind.—I know not how to deſcribe it.— 
Was you ever fo *—Afraid of the cenſure of her [ 
love—Yet not conſcious that I deſerve it. 

Of this, however, I am convinced, that I ſhould 
indeed deſerve cenſure, if I kept any ſecret of my 
heart from you. . 

But I will not add another word, after I have aſ- 
ſured you, that I will look {ſtill more narrowly into 
myſelf; And that I am, 


Your equally fincere and affectionate 
CLarissa HARLOWE. 
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L E T. T E R XXXVIII. 
Mr. LovELACE, To JohN BEL ORD, £/q; 


| Sat. Evening. 
I HAD a charming airing. No return of my 
malady. My heart perfectly eaſy, how could my 
ſtomach be otherwiſe? 


But when I came home, I found that my ſweet 


ſoul had been alarmed by a new incident. The in- 
quiry after us both, in a very ſuſpicious manner, and 
that by deſcription of our perſons, and not by names, 
by a ſervant in a blue livery turned up and trimmed 
with yellow. ; 

Dorcas was called to him, as the upper ſervant, 
and ſhe "refuſing to anſwer any of his queſtions, un- 
leſs he told his buſineſs, and from whom he came, the 
fellow, as ſhort as ſhe, ſaid, That if ſhe would not 
anſwer Vim, perhaps ſhe might anſwer ſomebody e//e ; 


| and went away out of humour. 


Dorcas hurried up to her lady, and alarmed her 


| not only with the fact, but with her own conjectures ; 


adding, that he was an ill-looking fellow, and ſhe was 
lure could come for no good. 


The livery and the features of the ſervant were 


particularly inquired after, and as particularly de- 
eribed Lori bleſs her! no end of her alarms, {he 


| loyght! And then was ſhe aforehand with every evil 


that could happen. „ 

She wiſhed Mr. Lovelace would come in. 
Mr. Lovelace came in ſoon after; all lively, grate- 
ful, full of hopes, of duty, of love, to thank his 
charmer, and to congratulate with her upon the cure 


| ſe had performed. And then ſhe told the ſtory, 
wil all its circumſtances; and Dorcas, to paint her 


; 2 ' | lady's 
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lady's “ ears, to'd us, that the ſervant was a ſun-burnt 
telow, and looks as if he had been at ſea. 
He was then, no doubt, Captain Singleton's ſer. 


vant, and the next news ſhe ſhould hear, was, that 


the houſe was ſurrounded by a whole ſhip's crew; the 
veiicl lying no farther off, as ſhe underſtood, than 
Rotherhith. 

Impoſſible, I ſaid. Such an attempt wouldnat be 
uſher'd in by ſuch a manner of inquiry. And why 
may it not rather be a ſervant of your couſin Mor. 
den's with notice of his arrival, and of his deſign to 
attend you ? | 35 

This ſurmiſe delighted her. Her apprehenſions 
went off, and ſhe was at leiſure to congratulate me 
upon my ſudden recovery; which ſhe did in the moſt 
woliging manner. 

But we had not ſet long together, when Dorcas 
agam came Huttering up to tell us, that the footman, 
the veryfootman, was again at the door, and inquired, 
whether Mr. Lovelace and his lady, by name, had 


not lodgings in this houſe ? He atked, he told Dorcas, 


for no harm : But this was a demonſtration with my 
aprehenſive fair-one, that harm was intended. And 
as the fellow had not been anſwered by Dorcas, [ 
propoſed to go down to the ſtrect-parlour, and hear 


what he had to ſay. 


I ſce your cauſeleſs terror, my deareſt life, faid I, 
and your impatience—— Will you be pleated to walk 
down—And without being obſerved, as he ſhall come 
no farther than the parlour-door, you may hear all 


that paſles ? 


She conſented. We went down. Dorcas bid the 
man come forward.—Well, friend, what is your bu- 
fncis with Mr. or Mrs. Lovelace ? 

Bowing, ſcraping, I am ſure you are the gentie- 


man, Sir. Way, Sir, my buſineſs is only to knov 
. | it 


tai 
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if your honour be here, and to be ſpoke with; or if 
vou ſhall be here for any time? | 
' Who came you from? 

From a gentleman who ordered me to ſay, if I was 
made to tell, but not elfe, it was from a friend of Mr. 
John Harlowe's, Mrs. Lovelace's eldeſt uncle. 

The dear creature was ready to fink upon this. It 
was but of late, that ſhe had provided herſelf with 
ſalts. She pulled them out. | | 

Do you know any thing of Colonel Morden, 
friend, ſaid 1? 

No; I never heard of his Name. 

Of Captain Singleton? i 

No, Sir. But the gentleman, my maiter, is a cap= 5 
tain too. 

What is his name? 

1 don't know if I ſhould tell. 

There can be no harm in telling the g2ntleman's 
name, if you com2-upon a good account. = 

That J do; for my maſter told me o; and there 
is not an honeſter gentleman on the face of God's 
earth, His name is Captain Tomlinſon, Sir. 

I don't know ſuch a one. 

I believe not, Sir. He was pleaſed to ſay, He 
don't know your honour, Sir; but I heard him ſay, 
as how he ſhould not be an unwelcome viſitor to you, 
for all that. | 

Do you know ſuch a man as Captain Tomlinſon, 
my deareſt life, ade, your uncle's friend? 

No; but my uncle may have acquaintance, no 

doubt, that I don't know.— But I hope, trembling, 9 

this is not a trick. | i 8 

Well, friend, if your maſter has any thing to ſay 

to Mr. Lovelace, you may tell him, that Mr. Love- 

lace is here; and will give him a meeting whenever 
he pleaſes. 
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The dear creature looked as if afraid that my en. 
gagement was too prompt for my own ſafety; and 
away went the fellow.—-7 wondering, that ſhe might 


not wonder, that this Captain "Tomlinſon, whoever 


he was, came not himſelf, or ſent not a letter the ſo. 
cond tune, when he had reafon to ſuppoſe that I might 
be here. 

Mean time, for fear that this ſhould be a contrive. 
ance ot James Harlowe's, who, I ſaid, loved plot. 
ting, though he had not a head turned for it, 1 gave 
ſome precautionary directions to the ſervants, and the 
women, whom, for the greater parade, I'aT-mbteg 
before us: And my beloved was reſolved not to fir 
abroad till ſhe ſaw the iflue of this odd affair. 

And here muſt I cloſe though in fo great a puzzle. 

Only let me add, that poor Belton wants thee; for 
I dare not ſtir for my life. . 

Mowbray and 'Tourville ſkulk about like vagabonds, 
without heads, without hands, without ſouls ; havia 
neither Thee nor Me to conduct them. They tell 
me, they ſhall ruſt beyond the power of oil or action 
to brighten them up, or give them motion. 

How goes it with thy uncle? 


LETTER i 
Mr. LovkLAcz, To JonN BELFORD, Z/q; 


Sunday, May 28. 


THIS ſtory of Captain Tomlinſon employed us 


not only for the time we were together laſt night, 
but all the while we ſat at breakfaſt this morning. 


She would {till have it, that it was the prelude to 


ſome miſchief from Singleton. I inſiſted, that it 
might much more probably be a method taken by 
Colonel Morden to alarm het, previous to a perſonal 
viſit, Travelled gentlemen affected to ſurpriſe in this 

| manner. 
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manner. And why, deareſt dene ſaid I, muit 


every thing that happens, which we cannot immedi- 
ae account for, be what we lea with © 

hie had had [5 many difagrecable things befal her 
of lite, that her fears were e too often ft tronger than 
her [1925s : 

And: this, Madam, makes me apprenenive, that 
yon will gr into ſo low n 1 Way, that you wilt 
not be able to enjoy the hwppiacts that ſeems to await 
Us. 

Hor duty and | r gratitude, ſhe gravely ſaid, to 
the Diſpenſer of all good, would tecure her, the 
hoped, againſt unthankfulneſs. And a thankful ſpi- 
rit was the ſame as a joyful one. 

So, Belford, for all her future joys ſhe depends 
intirely upon the Inviſible Good. She is certainly 
right; ſince thoſe who fix leaſt upon Second Caules 
are the leaſt likely to be . is not 
this gravity for her gravity? 

Sie had hardly done ſpeaking, when Dorcas came 
running up in a hurry—She ſet even my heart into a 
palpitation—Thump, thump, thump, like a precipt- 
tared pendulum in a clock-caſe—Flutter, flutter, 
flutter my charmer's, as by her ſweet boſom riſing to 
25 chi a I ſaw. 

his lower claſs of people, my Beloved herſelf ob- 
ſerved, were for ever aiming at the ſtupid Wonder- 


fe and for making even common incidents matter 


ot turprize, 

Way tae devil, ſaid I to the wench, this alarming 
hurry f—An with your ſpread ſiagers, and your O 
* KG, and O Sirg . 10 be cürs'd to vou: Would 


taere bea fecond of time difference, had vod come 
up lo: owl ET 


Ca ptail a Tomli nſon, Sir 


Cat 2 2Jevilion, what care I 1—Do you fee how 
you ps diior der'd your lady? 
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Good Mr. Lovelace, ſaid my charmer, trembling f 
[See, Jack, when ſhe has an end to ſerve, I am he | 
Mr. Lovelace] it—if my brother, —if Captain Jingle- 
ton ſhould appear Pray now I beſeech you 
Let me beg of you to govern your temper My bro- 
ther is my brother Capt. Singleton is but an ggent. 

My deareſt life, folding my arms about her [When 
the aſks favours, thought I, the devils in it, if {he 
will not allow of ſuch innocent ircedoms as this, from 
good Mr. Lovelace too], you fhall be witneſs of a 
that paſſes between us. Dorcas, deſire the gentleman 
to walk up. 351 Ga 

Let me retire to the chamber firſt ! Let me not be 
known to be in the houſe! 

Charming dear !—Theu ſeeſt, Belford, ſhe is 
afraid of leaving me! O the little witchcrafts! 
Were it not for ſurprize now-and-then, how would 
an honeſt man know where to have them? 

She withdrew to liſten And tho' this incident has 
not turned out to anſwer all I wifh'd from it, yet is 
it neceſſary, if I would acquaint thee with my whole 
circulation, to be very particular in what paſſed be- 
tween Captain Tomlinſon and me. 


there 


Enter Captain Tomlinſon in a riding-dreſs, whip in 


hand. 


Your ſervant, Sir—Mr. Lovelace, I preſume !? 

My name isLovelace, Sir. 

Excuſe the Day,—Be pleaſed to excuſe my Gard. 
I am obliged to go out of town directly, that I may 
return at night. 

'The Day is a good day. Your Garb needs no 
apology. | 

When I ſent my ſervant, I did not know that! 
ſhould find time to do myſelf this honour. All that J 
thought I could do to oblige my friend this journey, 


was only to aſſure myſelf of your abode ; and en 
there 
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ling, there was a probability of being admitted to your 
WT ſpeech, or to your Lady's. 
Dgle- Sir, you know beſt your own motives. What your 
82 time will permit you to do, you allo beſt know. 
bro. And here I am, attending your pleaſure. 
at, ON 
hen My charmer owned afterwards her concern on my be- 
the ing fo Hort. Whatever I ſball mingle of her eme 
2 tions, thou wilt eaſily gueſs 1 Had afterwards. 
man Sir, I hope no offence. I intend none. 
None—None at all, Sir. 
t be Sir, I have no intereſt in the affair I come about. 
may appear officious; and if I thought I ſhould, 
© is I would decline any concern 1n-it, after I have juſt 5 
fts hinted what it is. . 3 
uld May I aſk yon, Sir, without offence, whether you | 
wiſh to be reconciled, and to co-operate upon ho- 3 
has nourable terms, with one gentleman of the name of þ 
t is Harlowe; preparative, as it may ve hoped, to a ge- 4 
'ole neral reconciliation ? | | 
be. O how my heart flutter'd, cried my charmer ! y 
I can't tell, Sir [Aud then it fluter d ftill mire, 19 1 
| daubt]: The whole family have uted me extremely ill. J 
0 They have taken greater liberties with my character : 
than are juſtifiable, and with my family 750; which | 
can lets forgive. 
Sir, Sir, I have done. I beg pardon for this in- 
b truſion. 
N beloved then was ready to fink, and thought ver; 
hardly of me. 
1 Dut pray, Sir, to the immediate purpoſe of your 
preient commiſſion; ſince a commiſſion it ſeems to 
. 15 
a It ic a commiſſion, Sir; and ſuch a one, as I 
thought would be agreeable to all parties, or 1 ſhould 
b not have given myſelf concern about it. - 
Perhaps it may, Sir, when known. But let me 
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aſk you one previous queſtion ? Do you know Colo. 
nel Morden, Sir? 

No, Sir. If you mean perſonally, I do not. But 
I have heard my good friend Mr. John Harlowe talk 
of him with great reſpeQt; and as a co-truſtee with 
him in a certain truſt. ; ot 

I thought it probable, Sir, ſaid I, that the Colonel 
might be arrived; that you might be a gentleman of 
his acquaintance; and that ſomething of an agreeable 
ſurprize might be intended. 

Had Colonel Morden been in England, Mr. John 


Harlowe would have known it; and then I ſhould 


not have been a ftranger to it. 


Well but, Sir, have you then any commiſſion to 


4 


me from Mr. John Harlowe ? 
Sir, I will tell you, as briefly as I can, the whole 


of what I have to ſay ; but you'll excuſe me alſo a 


previous queſtion, for- which curioſity is not my mo- 

tive; but it is neceſſary to be anſwered before I can 

proceed; as you will judge when you hear it, 
What, pray, Sir, is your queſtion ? 


Briefly, Whether you are actually, and bona fide, - 


married to Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe ? 

1 ſtarted, and, in a haughty tone, Is this, Sir, a 
queſtion that mu? be anſwered before you can pro- 
ceed in the buſineſs you have undertaken ?_ 

I mean no offence, Mr. Lovelace. Mr. Harlowe 


ſought me to undertake this office. I have daughters 
and nieces of my own. I thought it a good office, or 
I, who have many conſiderable affairs upon my hands, 


had not accepted of it. I know the world; and will 


take the liberty to ſay, That, if that young Lad) 


Captain Tomlinſon, I think you are called? 
My name is Tomlinſon. 
Why then, Captain Tomlinſon, no liberty, as you 


call it, will bs taken well, that is not extremely de- 


licate, when that lady is mentioned. 


1577 
Wen 
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When you had heard me out, Mr. Lovelace, and 
hall found, I had fo behaved, as to make the cantion 
neceſſary, it would have been juſt to have given it.— 
Allow me to fay, I know what 1s due to the character 
of 2 woman of virtue, as well as any man alive 

Why, Sir! Why, Captain Tomlinſon, you ſeem 
warm. If you intend any-thing by this [O how [ 
1rembled 1 ſaid the Lady, when he reo notice of this 
part of our converſation ofteraards:] I will only ſay, 
that this is a privileged place. It is at preſent my 
home, and an aſylum for any gentleman who thinks 
it worth his while to enquire after me, be the manner 
or end of his inquiry what it will. 

I know not, Sir, that I have given occaſion for 
this. I make no ſcruple to attend you ere, if 
Naim troubieſome here, IL. was told, I had a warm 
young gentizman to deal with: Put as I knew my in- 
tention, and that my commiſlion was an amicable 
cue, I was the leis concerned about that. I am twice 


„oa 


C 
oa! 
Lg 
J 

* 


vour age, Mr. Lovelace, I thre ſay: But I do aſſure 


vou, that if either my meuage, or my manner, give 
you 03:nce, I can ſuſpend the one or the other for a 
day, or for ever, as you like. And To, Sir, any 
time betors eight to-morrow morning, you will let me 
bio your fucther commands. —-— And was going to 
tell m2 where he might be found. 


Captain Tomlinſoa, fail I, you anſwer well. 1 
love a man of ſpirit, Have you not been in the 


ar N 7 | | 
I have, Sir, but have turned my faword inte a plougł- 


ſhare, as the ſeripture has it [There 2b 4 0 le er fet- | 


Y 


how, Fack ! ide vas a good man with ſomebody, 1 aware 
rant, J. — And all my delight, added he, for fume 
years paſt, has been in cultivating my paternal eſtate. 
[ love a brave man, Mr. Lovelace, as well as ever L 


did in my life. But let me tell you, Sir, that when 
Nu come to my time of life, you will be of opinion, 


that 
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that there is not fo much true bravery in youthful 
choler, as you may now think there 1s. 

A clever fellow again, Belford—Ear and heart 
both at once, he took in my charmer.— Tg yy} 
ſhe ſays, there are ſome men has wiſdom in their anger, 

Well, Captain, that is reproof for reproof. 80 
we are upon a foot. And now give me the pleaſure 
of hearing your commiſſion. 

Sir, you muſt firſt allow me to repeat my queſtion: 
Are you really, and bona fide, married to Miſs Cl. 
riſſa Harlowe; Or are you not yet married? 

Bluntly put, Captain. But if I anſwer that I an 
what then : : 

Why then, Sir, I ſhall ſay, that you are a man of 
honeur. 5 
That I hope I am, whether you /ay it or not, Cap- 
tain Tomlinſon. 

Sir, I will be very frank in all that T have to ſay on 
this ſubject.— Mr. John Harlowe has lately found 
out, that you and his niece are both in the ſame 
lodgings; that you have been long ſo; and that the 
lady was at the Play with you yeſterday was ſe'en— 
night; and he hopes, that you are actually married: 
He has indeed heard that you are; but, as he knows 
your enterprizing temper and that you have declared, 
that you diſdain a relation to their family, he is will- 
ing by me to have your marriage confirmed from 
your own mouth, before he takes the ſteps he is in- 
clined to take in his niece's favour. You will allow 
me to ſay, Mr. Lovelace, that he will not be ſatisfied 
with an anſwer that admits of the leaſt doubt. 

Let me tell you, Captain Tomlinſon, that it is a 
damn'd degree of vileneſs for any man to ſuppoſe— 

Sir—Mr. Lovelace—don't put yourſelf into a pa- 
ſion. The lady's relation's are jealous of the honour 
of their family. They have prejudices to overcome 

| as 
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a well as you Advantage may have been taken — 
and the Lady, at the 71me, not to blame. 

This Lady, Sir, could give no ſuch advantages: 
And if ſhe had, what muſt the man be, Captain 
Tomlinſon, who could have taken them ?—Do you 

know the Lady, Sir ? 

I never had the honour to fee her but once; and 
that was at church ; and ſhould not know her again. 

Not know her again, Sir II thought that there 
was not a man living who had once ſeen her, and 
would not know her among a thouſand. | 

I remember, Sir, that I thought I never ſaw a 
Sner woman in my life. But, Mr. Lovelace, I be- 
lieve, you will allow, that it is better that her relati- 
ons ſhould have wronged you, than you the Lady. I 
hope, Sir, you will permit me to repeat my queſtion. 


Enter Dorcas, in a hurry. | 


A gentleman, this minute, Sir, deſires to ſpeak 
with your honour —My Lady, Sir Aide. 
Could the dear creature put Dorcas upon telling 
this fib, yet want to fave me one? | 
Deſire the gentleman to vk into one of the par- 
lours. I will wait on him preſently. 


| [ Exit Dorcas. 

The dear creature, I doubted not, wanted to in- 
ſtruct me how to anſwer the Captain's home-put. I 
knew how I intended to anſwer it.—Plump, thou 
may'ſt be ſure But Dorcas's meſſage ſtagger'd me. 
And yet I was upon one of my maſter ſtrokes 
Which was, To take advantage of the Captain's in- 
quiries, and to make her own her marriage before 
him, as ſhe had done to the people below; and if ſthe 
had been brought to that, to induce her, for her un- 
cle's ſatisfaction, to write him a letter of gratitude ; 
which of courſe muſt have been ſizned Clariſſa 
Lovelace, 
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Lovelace. 1 was loth, therefore, thou may'ſ helicte, 
to attend her ſudden commands: And yet, afraid of 
puſhing matters beyond recovery with her, I thovglt 
proper to lead him from the queſt: on, to account fy 
hiniſelf; for Nr. Harlowe's coming at the Knowledge 
of r n we: are; aud for other particulz = 
which 1 knew would engace her attention; and which 
might poſii>ly comvmece her of the neceflity thete wa 
for her to acquieſce in the affirmative I was Olof ofed 
to give. And this for her own ſake; for what, as] 
aſked her afterwards, is it to 585 whe ether = an ever 
reconcited to a family I muſt for ever deſpiſe 

Lou think, Captain, that I have anſw Reg don. 
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fully to the queſtion you have put. You 72 think 1 
fo. , And you muſt know, that I have a good dea the | 
of pride: : And only, that you are a gentleman, and Fare 
feerr, in this affair to be governed Dy generous prind gen 
Pies, or 1 fuculd ill brook being interrogatel as to my fro! 
honour to a lady fo dear to me. — But before I au- Joh 
ſwer more directly to the point, pray fat isfy me in a = 
neftion or two that I ſhall put to 557! . be 
With all my heart, Sir. Alk me what queſtions to 
you ple ale, I will anſwer them with Jincerity and ta 
candlour. m 
Vou ſav;..” That Mr. Harlowe has found out that m 

we were at a Play together: And that we are both 

in the ſame lodgings How pray, came he at thi 

knowledge Fer, let me tell you, that I have, ſer | 

certain confiderat tions not reſhecting myſelf, conde- ; 
c 


ſcepded, that our abode ſhould be ke pt ſecret. And 
this has been fo ſtriétly obſerved, that even Ris 
Howe, tho' ſhe and my beloved correſpond, knows 

not directly wither to fend to us | 
Why, Sir, the perſon who ſaw you at the Play, 
was a tenant of Mr John Harlowe. He watched 
al! your motions. When the Play was done, he 
folewed your coach to your lodgings. And carly the 
next 
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t Delieys next day, Sunday, he took horſe, and acquainted his 
afraid gf landlord with what he had oblerved. 
t0ug1g How oddly things come about, Captain 'Tomlin- 
Hunt {vo {on But does any other of the Harlowes know 
owledhge where we are f 
ticulag t is an abſolute ſecret to every other perſon of the. 
which family; and fo it is intended to be kept: As alſo that 
eie wp Mr. John Harlowe is willing to enter into treaty with 
roſy ron, by me, if his niece be actually married ; for 
it, as perhaps he his aware, that he mall“ have difficulty 
ever enough with fone people to br: ng about the deſirable 
reconc! liation, altho he could give wann th. s allur- 
Jonb- ance. 
think I doubt it not, Captain.— Fo James ee ae is all 
1 den] the family folly owing. —F ne fools | {heroically Falting 
„and 2 Poul) to be governs ed} 955 one to win matice, an not : 
TING. genius, gives the buſy livelinets that diſtinguithes him 
'O my from a natural !—bur how long, pray, Sir, has Mr. 
La- John Harlowe been in this pacific diſpoſition? 
in a I wilt tel] you, Mr. Lovelace, and the occaſton ; and 
be very explicit upon it, and upon all that concerns you 
ions to know Of me, nd of the conmiſlion J have under- 
and tagen; and this the rather; as when you have heard 
me out, you will be ſatisſied, that Jam Rot an Officious 
at man in this my preſent addreſs to vou. 
Oth J am all attention, Captain Lomtinion, 
iis Aud fo I dotebt not was my beloved 
for © You muſt know, Sir, ſaid the Captain, that I 
de- have not been many months in Mr. John Harlowe's 
nd *& neighbourhood. I removed from Northampton— 
its c ſhire, partly for the ſake of better managing one 
vs © of two Executorthips, which I could not avoid en- 
| * Laging in (the affairs of which frequently call me 
A * to town, and are part of my preſent bulinefs), and 


partly for the fake of occupying a neglected far m, 
Which has lately fallen into my hands. But tho' an 
acquaintance of no longer ſtanding, and that com- 
mencing on the Bowling-orcen [ Uncle John is a 


c great 
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great bowler, Belford] (upon my deciſion dg: 
© point to every one's ſatisfaction, which was appei. 
© ed to me by all the gentlemen; and which miphy 
© have been attended with bad conſequences), no tw 
brothers have a more cordial eſteem for each othe 
© You know, Mr. Lovelace, that there is a con ont 
8 
c 
x 


thing 
have b 
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tain.— 
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6 niec 


as I may call it, in ſome minds, which will une 
them ſtronger in a few hours, than years will d 
with others, whom yet we ſee not with diſguſt 
Very true, Captain. 
© It was on the foot of this avowed friendſhip q 
both tides, that on Monday the 15th, as I wen 
well remember, Mr. Harlowe invited himſelf home 
with me. And when there, he acquainted me with 
the whole of the unhappy affair, that had made 
them all ſo uneaſy. Till then I knew it only by 
report; for, intimate as we were, I forebore t 
ſpeak of what was fo near his heart, till he began 
firſt. And then he told me, that he had had mn 
application made to him two or three days befor 
by a gentleman whom he named, to induce hin 
not only to be reconciled to his niece himſelf, bu 
to forward for her a general reconciliation. 
A like application, he told me, had been made 
to his ſiſter Harlowe, by a good woman whom 
every-body reſpected ; who had intimated, that tis 
niece, if encouraged, would again put herſelf into 
the protection of her friends, and leave you: But 
if not, that ſhe muſt unavoidably be yours.“ 
I hope, Mr. Lovelace, I make no miſchief.— 
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You look concerned—Y ou ſigh, Sir. J . n 

Proceed, Captain Tomlinſon. Pray proceed.— a 

Ard IJ. fighed flill more profoundly. | by 

They all thought it extremely particular, that a ; W 

c lady ſhould decline marriage with a man ſhe had % ; h 
© lately gone away with.” | | ; 

Pray, Captain—Pray, Mr. Tomlinſon—No more : 


of this ſubject. My beloved is an angel. In ever 
- thing 
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thing unblameable. Whatever faults there have been, 
have been theirs and mine. What you would fur- 
ther ſay, is, that the unforgiving family rejected her 


10 thy application. They did. She and I had a miſunder- 
Other ſtanding. The falling out of lover — you know, Cap- 
onſn WY thin —\V< have been happier ever ſince. 

| Uni « Well, Sir; but Mr. John Harlowe could not 


© but better conſider the matter afterwards. And he 


t- defired my advice how to act in it. He told me, 

© that no father ever loved a daughter as he loved this 
IP 01 « niece of his; whom, indeed, he uſed to call his 
ven © daughler-niece. He ſaid, ſhe had really been un- 
home e kindly treated by her brother and fiſter : And as 
with © your alliance, Sir, was far from being a diſcredit to 
made „their family, he would do his endeavour to recon- 
ly by « cile all parties, if he could be ſure that ye were 
e to actually man and wife.“ 
eoan And what, pray, Captain, was your advice ? 
d an I gaxe it as my opinion, that if his niece were un- 
fore © worthily treated, and in diſtreſs, as he apprehended 
hin © from the application to him, he would ſoon hear of 
but her again: But that it was likely, that this applica- 

tion was made without expecting it would ſucceed 
nade and as a ſalvo only, to herſelf, for marrying with- 
om out their conſent. And the rather, as he had told 
t his me, that it came from a young lady her friend, and 
into not in a direct way from herſelf; which young 
But lady was no favourite of the family; and therefore 
| * 

. 


would hardly have been employed, had ſucceſs 
been expected. 175 
Very well, Captain Tomlinſon.—Pray proceed. 
Here the matter reſted till laſt Sunday evening, 
when Mr. John Harlowe came to me with the man 
who had ſcen you and your lady (as J hope ſhe is) 
at the play; and who had aſſured him, that you 
both lodged in the ſame houſe.— And then the ap- 
= © plication having, been ſo lately made, which im- 
plied that you were not then married, he was ſo 
| © uneaſy 
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« uneaſy for his ni ce's honour, that I adviſe! him th 
© diſpatch to town ſome one in whom he could 
« tide, to make proper inquiries.” _ 

Very well, Captzin.—And was ſuch a Perſon em. 
ployed on ſuch an errand by her uncle? 

A truſty and diſereet perſon was accordingly ſent; 
© and laſt Tueſday, I think it was (for he returned to 

. 0 (0 
© us on the Wedneiday), he made the inquiries 
among the neighbours {uſt [The very inquiry, Joch 
that gave us all /3 much unerjneſs : But finding, that 
© none of them could give any ſatisfactory account, 
© the lady's woman was come at, who declared that 
« you were actually married. But the inquiriſt keep. 
© ing himſelf on the reſerve as to his employers, the 
c girl refnſed to tell the day, or to give him other 
« particulars.” 

| You give a very clear accounts of every-thing, 
Captain Tomlinſon. Pray go on. 
The gentleman returned; and on his report Mr. 
Harlowe, having ſtill doubts, and being willing to 
proceed on ſome grounds in ſo important a point, 
beſought me, as my affairs called me frequently to 
town, to undertake this matter. You, Mr. Tom- 
linſon, he was pleaſed to ſay, have children of your 
own: You know the world: You know what [ 
drive at: You will proceed, I know, with under- 
ſtanding and ſpirit: And whatever you are ſatisfied 
with, ſhall ſatisfy me. 5 
Enter Dorcas, anuin in a harry. 

Sir, The Gentleman is impatient. 

I will attend him preſently. | 

The Captain then accounted for his not calling in 
perſon, when he had reaſon to think us here. 

He ſaid, he had buſineſs of conſequence a few miles 
out of town, whether he thought he muſt have gone 
yeſt>rday ; and having been obliged to 
little journey til! this day, and underitanding that we 
were Within, not knowing whether he ſhould boy 
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1 ſuch another opportunity, he was willing to try 1118 


good fortune before he ſet out; and this made him 
come booted and 1 purred, as I I him. | 
He dropped 2 hint in commendation of the people 


| of the houſe 3 but it was in ſuch a way, as to give no 


room for ſuſpicion, that he thought it neceffary to 
make any inquiries after the char acter of perſons, who 


* ſo gentcel an appcarance, as he obſerved 


ey do. 


5 here let me remark, to the ſame purpoſe, that 


my beloved might colleck another circumſtance in 
their favour, had ſhe doubted them, from the ſilence 
of her uncle's inquiriſt on "Tueſday, among the 
neighbours. 

And now, Sir, ſaid he, that I believe I have ſatiſ- 
fied you in every thing relating to my commiſſion, I 
hope you will permit me to repeat my queſtion— 
which 18,— 

Enter Dorcas again, out of broth, 

Sir, the gentleman will ſtep up to 55. * la iy 6 is 
impatient. She <vonders at your honour*s delay, [4/þ rae}. 

Excuſe me, Captain, for one moment. 

I have ſtaid my full time, Mr. Lovelace. What 
may reſult from my queſtion and your anfwer, what- 
ever it hall be, may take us up time. — And you are 
engaged. — Will you permit me to attend you in the 

morning, before I ſet out on my return ! 

You will then breakfaft with me; Captain? 

It muſt be early if I do. I muſt reach my own 
houſe to-morrow night, or I ſhall make' the beſt of 
wives unhappy. And I have two or three places to 

call at in my way. 

It ſhall be by ſeven o'clock, if you vieaſe, Captain. 
We are early folks. And this I will tell you, that if 
ever I am reconciled to a family ſo implacable as I 
have always found the Harlowes to be, it muſt be by 
the mediation of ſo cool and fo moderate a gentleman 
as yourſelf. 


And 
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triumph over me in it. 
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And ſo, with the higheſt civilities on both fides 
we parted. But for the private ſatisfaction of {7 rod 
a man, I left him out of doubt, that we were man 
and wife, tho' I did not directly aver it. 


LETTER xt. 


Mr. LovtLace, To Jonx BELFokD, Eſq; 


| Sund Might. 
THIS Captain Tomlinſon is one of the happieſt, 
as well as one of the beſt men in the world. What 
would I give to ſtand as high in my beloved's opinion, 
as he does! But yet, I am as good a man as he, were 
I te tell my own ſtory, and have equal credit given 
to it. But the devil ſhould have had him before I had 
ſeen him on the account he came upon, had I thought 
I ſhould not have anfwered ray principal end in it.— 
I hinted to thee in my laſt what that was. 
But to the particulars of the conference between 


my fair one, and me, on her haſty meſſages; which 


I was loth to come to, becauſe the has had a half 


After I had attended the Captain down to the very 


paſſage, I returned to the dining-room, and put on a 
Joyful air, on my beloved's entrance into it—O my 
deareſt creature, let me congratulate you on a proſ- 
pect fo agreeable to your wiſhes—Anid I ſnatched her 
hand, and ſmothered it with my kiſſes. 

I was going on; when interrupting me,—You ſe, 
Mr. Lovelace, faid ſhe, how you have embarraſſed 
yourſelf, by your own obliquities !|——You ſee, that 


Plain and honeſt queſtion, tho' upon it depends all 


the bappineſs you congratulate me upon the prot 
pect of. 


You know, my beſt love, what my prudent, and 
I will ſay, my kind motives were, for giving out, 


that we were married. You ſce, that I have taken 
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no advantage of it; and that no inconvenience hes 
followed it, —Y ou fee, that your uncle wants only to 


be aſſured from ourſelves, and it is fo 

Not another word to this purpoſe, Mr. Lovelace. 
Iwill not only riſk, but I will forfeit the reconcili- 
ation ſo near my heart, rather than I wii go on to 
countenance a ſtory ſo untrue | | 

My deareſt ſoul— Would you have me appear— 

I would have you appear, Sir, as you are! I am 
reſolved that I will appear to my uncle's friend, and 
to my uncle, as I am. 

For one week, my deareſt life, cannot you for 
one week, only till the ſettlements—— | 

Not for one hour, with my own confent.—You 
don't know, Sir, how much I have been afflicted, 
that I have appeared to the people below what I am 
not. But my uncle, Sir, ſhall never have it to up- 
braid me, nor will I to upbraid myſelf, that I have 
willfully paſſed myſelf upon him in falſe lights. 

What, my dear, would you have me to fay to the 
Captain to-morrow morning ? I have given kim 


room to think— 


Then put him right Mr. Lovelace. Tell the truth. 
Tell him what you pleaſe of your relations favour to 
me: Tell him what you will about the ſettlements : 


Andit when drawn, you will ſubmit them to his pe- 


ruſal and approbation, it will ſhew him how much 
you are in earneſt, 

My deareſt life—Do you think, that he would 
diſapprove of the terms I have offer'd ?—No. 

Then may I be accurſed, if I willingly ſubmit to 
be trampled under-foot by my enemies. 

And may I, Mr. Lovelace, never be happy in this 


like, if I ſubmit to the paſſing upon my uncle Har- 


lowe a wilful and premeditated falſhood for truth 
I have too long laboured under the affliction which the 
rejection of all my friends has given me, to purchaſe 

| their 
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their reconciliation nov at ſo dear a N as at that q 
my veracity, 1 5 

The women below + oy dear 

What are they tome: I want not to eſtabliſh my. 
felf with them. Wecd they know all that paſtes be. 
tween my relations and you and me? 

Neither are they any thing to me Madam. Ouly, 
that whe u, for the ſike of preventing the fatal mil. 
chiefs Which nyt iht! Dave attended your brother's pro- 


jets, have made them think us unmarried, I would 


never! 


not appear to 5 in a light, which you yourſclf Font 
think io tnvcking. By my foul, Madam, I had rn. : 
ther die, than contrad ict myſelf ſo flagrantly, after 1 | 
I have related to them 0 many circumſtances of our 1 
marriage. rs 


you V 
uncle 
taken 
your? 
unde 
tam 
fam! 


niad 


Well, Sir, the women may believe what they 
pleaſe, That I have given countenance to what you 
told them, is my error. The many circumſtances 
which you own ohe untruth has drawn you in to 
relate is a juſtification of my refuſal in the preſent 
caſe. KY, 

Don't you ſee, Madam, that your uncle wiſhes to 
find us married ? May not the ceremony be privately 


cover, before his mediation can take place! ? Th 
i Urge this point no farther, Mr. Lovelace. If you 1 | 
will not tell the truth, I will to-morrow mor ning, if FP 
1 Captain Lomlinſon, tell it myſelf, Indeed 1 018 
Will. one 
Will you, Madam, confent that things paſs a as be- the 
fore with the people below? This mediation of Tom the 
linſon may com? to nothing. Your brother's ſchemes 805 
may Be purſued; ; the rather, that now he will know = 
(perhaps from vour uncle), that you are not under a pe 
legal protcction.— . ! ou will, at leaſt, conſent, that th 
things paſs Here as before? = 


To permit this, is to go on in an error, Mr Love- 
Jace. But as the occaſion for fo doing, (if there can 
be 


at of 


My. 
| De. 


ah, 
nit. 
ro- 
uld 
ſelf 
ra- 
ter 

ur 


1 


| 


queſtion. And let me tay, that [ ſhall think my 


he eſs ditoote that point with you. But a new ct=- 


| 10. 
hope 
| ho! 


from them. 


taken, and are taking, as may keep np my uncle's fa- 


without condition, this triumph over my judgment. 
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„an occaſion ir your opinion, that will warrant an 
untruthe), will, as J preſume, ſoon be over, I Hall 


' will not be guilty of, if 1 can avoid it. 

"nz I, do you think, Madam, have any ditho- 

nonrahle view in the itep I ſuppoled you would not 

to take towards a reconcilation with your, ow 
Not for my own ſaks:, you know, did 1 

(Gu'to take it. For What is it to me, if Fam 

never reconciled to zonr Faguly ? I want no favour 


- 


a5 
J. 1441 - 


{ hope, Mr. Lovelace, there is no occaſion, in our 


2 e PA % 3 rt 18 2 Fr ; Þ — v* ＋ * 
prelent not difagreeabty Dtuatien, to aniwer iuch a 


prol ects ſcill more agrecable, if to-morrow morning, | 
you will not only own the very truth, but give my 
uncle's friend ſuch an account of the ſteps you have 


vourable intentions towards me. This you may do 
under what reſtrictions of ſecr2cy you pleaſe. Cap- 
tain Tomlinſon is a prudent man; a promoter of 
family peace, you find; and, I dare jay, may be 
niave a friend. | ES 

I ſaw there was no help. I ſaw that the inflexible 
Harlowe ſpirit was all up in her.—A little witch! 
A little Forgive me, Love, for calling her names: 
And jo I faid, with an air, we have bad too many 
iaifunderſtandings, Madan, for me to with for new 
ones; I will obey you without reſerve. Had I not 
thought I ſhould have obliged you by the other me- 
thod (eſpeclally as the ceremony might have been 
over, before any thing could have operated from your 
uncle's intentions, and of conſequence no untruth 
perſiſted in), I would not have propoſed it. But 
think not, my beloved creature, that you ſhall enjoy, 


And 
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And then, claſping my arms about her, I pave her 
ſtruggled-away cheek (her charming lip deligned) , 
fervent kits. And your forgiveneſs of this ſy: 
freedom (bowing) is that condition. 

She was not mortally offended — And now muſt! 
make out the reſt as well as I can. But this ] wil 
tell thee, that altho' her triumph has not diminiſhed 
my love for her; yet has it ſtimulated me more than 
ever to revenge, as thou wilt be apt to call it. But 
Victory or Conqueſt is the more proper name. 

There is a pleaſure, tis true, in ſubduing one of 
theſe watchful beauties. But, by my ſoul, Belford, 

men of our caſt take twenty times the pains to be 
rogues, that it would coſt them to be honeſt; and 
dearly with the ſweat of our brows, and to the Puz- 
zling of our brains (to ſay nothing of the hazards we 
run), do we earn our purchaſe: And ought not 
therefore to be grudged our ſucceſs, when we meet 
with it—Eſpecially as, when we have obtained our 
end, fatiety ſoon follows; and leaves us little or no- 
thing to ſhew for it. But this, indeed, may be ſaid 
of all worldly delights.—And is not that a grave re- 
flection from me? 

I was willing to write up to the time. Altho'! 
have not carried my principal point, I ſhall make 
ſomething turn out in my favour from Captain Tom. 
linſon's errand. —But let me give thee this caution; 
that thou do not pretend to judge of my devices by 


farts ; \-at have patience till thou ſeeſt the whole, 


But once more I {wear, that I will not be eut-Norrird 
by a pair of novices. And yet I am very apprehen- 
five, at times, of the conſequences of Miſs Howe's 
9 nuggling ſcheme. 5 
"T's late, or rather early; for the day begins to 
dawn upon me. I am plaguy heavy. Perhaps I need 
not to have told thee that. But will only indulge a 
doze in my chair, for an hour; then ſhake my 
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wath, and refreſh. At my time of life, with my 
| conſtitution, that's all that's wanted. 


Good night to me 1—lIt cannot be broad day till I 
am awake —A w-w-w-w-haugh—Pox of this yawn- 


Is not thy uncle dead yet? 
What's come to mine, that he writes not to my 


laſt Hunting after more wr/dom of nations, I ſup- 


poſe—Y aw—Yaw—Yawning again Pen, begone. 


LETTER XIII. 
15 LovELacr, Te JohN BeLroRD, Eſq; 


Mc:nday, May 29. 


. NOW have I eſtabliſhed myfelf for ever in my 


charmer's heart. 


The Captain came at ſeven, as promiſed, and 
ready equipped for his journey. My beloved choſe 
not to give us her company till our firſt converſation 
was over. Aſhamed, I ſuppoſe [But to my ſhame, 
if the was], to be preſent at that part of it, which 
was to reſtore her to her virgin ſtate, by my confefli- 
on, after her ifeh99d had been reported to her un- 
cle. But ſhe took her cue nevertheleſs, and liſtened 
to all that palted.. 
The modeſteſt women, Jack, muſt hint, and 
think deeply ſometimes.—I wonder whether they ever 
bluſh at thoſe things by themſelves, at which they 
have fo charming a knack of bluſhing in company.— 
It not; and if bluſhing be a ſign of grace or nod-t- 
tv, have not the ſex as great a command over their 
bluthes, as they are ſaid to have over their tears? 
This reflection would lead me a great way into female 
minds, were I diſpoſed to purſue it. | 


told the Captain, that I would prevent his queſ- 
tion; and accordingly, after I had injoiacd the ſtrift- 
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eſt ſecrecy, that no advantage might be giren 
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| WT, Yi. to 
James Harlowe; and which he anſwered for as wer 
on Mr. Harlowe's part as his own; I acknowledges 
nakedly and fairly the whole truth, — To wit, at 
« we were not yet married gave him hints of the 
« cauſes of procraſtination, - Some of them Owing to 
« unhappy miſunderſtanding : But chiefly to the 
Lady's deſire of previous . reconciliation with her 
« friends: and to a delicacy that had no example. 
Leſs nice ladies than this, Jack, love to have de. 


lays, wilful and fludied delays, imputed to them in 
theſe caſes—Yet are indelicate in their affected deli. 


cacy; for they do not thereby tacitly confeſs, that 
they expect to be the greateſt gainers in wedlock; 
and that there is /e//-denial in the pride they take in 
delaying f- - 75 

« 1 told him the reaſon of our paſſing to the people 


below as marry'd—Yet as under a vow of reſtrict. 


on, as to conſummation, which had kept us both 
to the height, one of forbearing, the other of viri- 


cent freedoms, which betrothed lovers never ſcru— 
ple to allow and to take. 

I. then communicated to him a copy of my pro- 
poſals of ſettlement ; the ſubſtance of her written 


* 
c 
* 
laut punctilio; even to the denial of thoſe inno- 
4 
3 


Lord M. to be her nuptial father; and of my 
Lord's generous reply. But ſaid, that having ap- 
prehentions of delay from his infirmities, and my 
beloved chooſing by all means (and that from prin- 
ciples of unreguited duty) a private ſolemnization, 
I had written to excuſe his lordſhip's preſence; and 
expected an anſwer every hour. = | 
The ſettlements, I told him, were actually draw- 
ing by counſellor Williams, of whoſe eminence he 


« muſt have heard [He had); and of the truth of this 


be 


anſwer; the contents of my letter of invitation to 
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© he might ſatisfy himſelf before he went out of 
© town. 5 5 

When theſe were drawn, approved, and ingroſſed, 
nothing, I ſaid, but ſigning, and the nomination 
« of wy happy day, would be wanting. 1 had a 
pride, I declared, in doing the higheſt juſtice to fo 
© beloved a creature, of my own voluntary motion, 
and without the intervention of a family from whom 
I had received the greateſt infults. And this being 
© our preſent ſituation, I was contented, that Mr. John 
« Harlowe ſhould ſuſpend his reconciliatory purpoles 
till our marriage were actually ſolemnized.” _ 

The Captain was highly delighted with all I had 
ſuid: Yet owned that as his dear friend Mr. Harlowe 
had expreſſed himſelf greatly pleaſed to hear that we 
were actually marry'd, he could have wiſhed it had 
been ſo. But, nevertheleſs, he doubted not that all 
would be well. | 

He ſaw my reaſons, he ſaid, and approved of them, 
for making the gentlewomen below (whom again he 
underſiozd to be good fort of people) believe, that the 
ceremony had paſſed z which ſo well accountel for 
what the lady's maid had told Mr. Harlowe's friend. 
Mr. James Harlowe, he ſaid, had certainly ends to 
anſwer in keeping open the breach; and as certainly 
had formed a deſign to get his fiſter out of my hands. 
Wheretore it as much imported his worthy friend to 
keep this treaty a lecret, as it did me; at leaſt till he 
had formed his party, and taken his meaſures. III- 
will and paſfion were dreadful miſrepreſenters. It was 
amazing to him, that animoſity could be carried fo 
high againſt a man capable of views fo pacific and ſo 
honourable, and who had ſhewn ſuch a command of 
his temper, in this whole tranſaction. Generoiity in- 
deed, in every caſe, where love of ſtratagem and in- 
trigue [I would excuſe him] were not concerned, 
was a part of my character 


N 2 | Ile 
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He was proceeding, when breakfaſt being read: 
in came the empreſs of my heart, irradiating ky 
around her, as with a glory- A benignity and graci. 
ouſneſs in her reſpect, that, tho' natural to it, had 
been long baniſhed from it. = | 

Next to proſtration lowly bowed the Captain. 0 
how the ſweet creature ſmiled her approbation of him! 
Reverence from one, begets reverence from another. 
Men are more of monkeys in imitation, than the 
think themſelves—Involuntarily, in a manner, I bent 
my knee My deareſt life — and made a very fine 
tpeech on preſenting the captain to her. No title, 
myſelf, to her lip or cheek, tis well he attempted not 
either He was indeed ready to worſhip her could 
only touch her charming hand- 

1 have told the Captain, my dear creature—And 
then I briefly repeated, as if I had ſuppoſed ſhe had 
not heard it, all I had told him. | 
He was aſtoniſh'd, that any-body could be diſpleaſ- 
ed one moment with ſuch an agel. He undertook her 
cauſe.as the higheſt degree of merit to himſelf, 

Never, I muſt needs ſay, did the angel fo much 
look the angel. All placid, ſerene, ſmiling, felf-af- 
tured: A more lovely flaſh than uſual heightening 
her natural graces, and adding charms, even to ra- 
diance, to her charming complexion. 7 

After we had ſeated ourſelves, the agreeable ſub- 
ject was renew*d, as we took our chocolate. Ho 
happy ſhould ſhe be in her uncle's reſtored favour! 
The Captain engaged for it—No more delays, be 
Hoped, of her part! Let the happy day be but or 
over, all would then be right {—But was it improper 
to aſk for copies of my propoſals, and of her anſwer, 
in order to thew them to his dear friend her uncle! 

As Mr. Lovelace pleaſed—O that the dear creature 
would always ſay ſo. : 


It muſt be in ſtrict confidence then, I ſaid— But 
| would 
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would it not be better to ſhew her uncle the draught 
of the ſettlements, when drawn? 

And will you be ja good, as to allow of this, Mr. 
Lovelace? | 
There, Belford! We were once The Drarrelſome, 
bat now we are The Polite, Lovers. 5 
Indeed, my deareſt creature, I will, F you defire it, 
and if Captain. Tomlinſon will engage, that Mr. 
Harlowe {hall keep them abſolutely a ſecret ; that I 
may not be ſubjected to the cavil and controul of any: 
other of a family that have uſed me ſo very ill. 
Now indeed, Sir, you are very obliging. | 
Doſt think, Jack, that my face did not now alfo 
ſhine. | 
I held out my hand (firſt conſecrating it with a. 
kiſs) for hers. She condeſcended to give it me, I 
preifed it to my lips: You know not, Captain Tom- 
linſon (with an air), all ſtorms overblown, what a 
happy man | 8 = 
Charming couple! His hands lifted up How will 
my good friend rejoice lO that he were preſent |— 
You know not, Madam, how dear you ſtill are to 
your uncle Harlowe |! 
I am unhappy ever to have diſobliged him ! 
Met too much of that, however, faireſt, thought I. 
Re repeated his refolutions of ſervice, and that in 
ſo acceptable a manner, that the dear creature wiſhed, 
that neither, he, nor any of his, might ever want a 
friend of equal benevolence. 2 
None of his, ſhe ſaid ; for the Captain brought it in, 
that he had five children living, by one of the beſt of. 
wives and mothers, whoſe excellent management made 
him as happy, as if his eight hundred pounds a year 
5 0 was all he had to boaſt of) were two thou- 
and, | 
Without economy, the oraculous lady ſaid, no- 
M 3 eſtate. 


front 
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eſlate was large enough. mW ith it, the leaſt was not 
too ſmall. 


Lie ſtill, teazing lain lie till 1-1 wa as Only 


ſpeaking to my conſcience, Jack. 


And let me aſk you, Mr. Lovelace, gd t the Cap- 
tain 3 yet not ſo much from doubt, as that! may pro. 
ceed upon ſure grounds—You are willing to co-ope. 
rate with my dear friend in a general reconciliat tion? 

Let me tell you, Mr. Tomlinſon, that if it can be 
diſtinguiſhed, that my readineſs to make up with a 
family, of w hole generoſity I have not had reaſon to 
think h. okly, is intirely owing to the value I have for 


this angel of a woman, I will not only cooperate 


with Mr. John Harlowe, as you afk; but I will meet 


Mr., James Harlowe ſenior, and his lady, all the way. 


And furthermore, to make the ſon James and Ara. 
bella quite eaſy, I will abſolutely diſclaim any further 
intereſt, whether living or dying, in any of the three 
brothey's eſtates; contenting myſelf with what my 


baloved's grandfather has bequeathed to her: For 


have reaſon to be abundantly ſatisfied with my own 
circumſtances and prof; pecls— Enough rewarded, were 
ihe not to bring a ſhilling in dowry, in a lady who 
hasa merit ſuperior to all the goods of fortune. True 
as the Goſpel, Belford! Why had not this ſcene 2 
ren foundation? 
The dear creature, by her eyes, cpr eſſed her gra- 
titude, before ber lips could utter it., O Mr. Love. 
lace, faid ſhe—You have infiuitely—And there ſhe 


The Captain run over in my praiſe. He wa 


really affected. 


O that I had not ſuch a mixture of revenge and 
pride in my love, thought I!—But [my old plea) 
cannct I make her amends at any time And 1s not 
her virtue now in the heighth of its probation?— 


Would ſhe lay afide, like the friends of my uncon- 
tending 
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ending Roſebud, all thought of deſiance— Would 
the throw herſelf upon my mercy, and try me but 
ene fortnight in the Lite of Honour — What then! — 
cannot ſay, What then. Wt | 

Do not deſpiſe me, Jack, for my inconſiſteney— 


wy 


n no two letters perhaps agreeing with myſelf.— 


Who expects confiſtency in men of our character? 
But Jam mad with love Fired by revenge—Puzzled 
with my own devices My inventions are my curſe 


at Once 


4 


My pride my puniſhment— Drawn five or ſix ways 


Care poſtibly be ſo unhappy as 1? O 


why, why was this woman fo: divinely excellent !--- 


Yet how know I that the is ?- 


What have been her 


trials? Have I hade tlie courage to make a ſingle one, 


upon her perſon, tho' fifty upon her feiner“ 


Enough, I hope, to make her afraid of ever diſoblig- a 


ing me more 


ä >. 1 


I muſt baniſh reflection, or I am a loſt man. For 
theſe two hours pait have I hated myſelf for my own 


CONTIVARces. 


And this not only from what- I have 


related to thee z but from what I have further to re- 
late. But I have now once more ſteeled my heart. 
My vengeance is uppermoſt; for I have been re-pe- 


ruſing ſome of Mits Howe's virulence. 
tempt they both held me in, I cannot bear. — 


The con- 


The happieſt breakfaſt-time, my beloved owned, 
that ſhe had ever known ſince {ſhe had left her father's. 
She might have let tis alone. The Captain 


houſe. 


renewed all his proteſtations of ſervice. 


He would 


write me word how his dear friend received the ac- 
count he thould give him of the happy fituation of 
our affairs, and what he thought of the ſettlements, 
as ſoon as I ſhould ſend him the kindly-promiſed 
draughts. And we parted with great profeſſions of 
mutual eſteem ; my beloved putting up vows for the 


tacceſs of his generous mediation. 


NI 4 


When 
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When I returned from attending the Captain down 
ſtairs, which I did to the outward door, my beloved 
met me as I entered the dining- room; complacency 
reigning in every lovely feature. - 

You ſee me already, ſaid ſhe, another creature, 
You know not, Mr. Lovelace, how near my heart 
this hoped-for reconciliation is. I am now willing to 
baniſh every diſagreeable remembrance. You know 
not, Sir, how much you have obliged me. And Oh, 
Mr. Lovelace, how happy ſhall I be, when my heart 
is lightened from the all-ſinking weight of a father; 
curſe! When my dear mamma (You don't know, 
Sir, half the excellencies of my dear mamma! and 
what a kind heart ſhe has, when it is left to follow its 
own impulſes—W hen this bleſſed mamma) ſhall once 
more fold me to her indulgent boſom! When I ſhall 
again have uncles and aunts, and a brother and ſiſter 
all ttriving who thall ſhew moſt kindneſs and favour 
to the poor outcait, then 20 more an ontcaſt /\—And 
you Mr. Lovelace to behold all this, and to be re- 
ceived into a family fo dear to me, with welcome 
What tho” a little cold at firſt? when they come to 
tnow you better, and to ſee you oftener, no freſh 
2aufes of diſguſt occurring; and you, as I hope, hav- 


ing enter'd upon a new courſe, all will be warmer 


aud warmer love on both ſides, till every one perhaps 


ill wonder how they came to fet themſelves againlt 


YOU. 

'Then drying her eyes with her handkerchief, after 
a few moments panſing, on a ſudden, as if recollect- 
ing that ſhe had been led by her joy to an expreſiion 


of it, which ſhe had not intended I ſhould ſee, ſhe | 


retired to her chamber with precipitation—Leaving 
me almoſt as unable to ſtand it, as herſelf. 
In ſhort, I was I want words to ſay how I was— 


My noſe had been made to. tingle before; my eyes 


have before been made to gliſten by this ſoul-moving 
beauty; 


beaut; 
trying 
me, 2 

ſobbe. 
| had v 


IV 


| {ation 
to m 
| throa 
8 tho' ] 


that 1 
with 


| perke 


thee. 
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beauty; but Jo very much affected, I never was —for, 
trying to check my ſenſibility, it was too ſtrong for 
me, and I even ſobbed—Yes, by my ſoul, I audibly 
ſobbed, and was forced to turn from her before ſhe 
had well finiſhed her affecting ſpeech. 
] want methinks, now I have owned the odd ſen- 
| fation, to deſcribe it to thee—The thing was ſo ſtrange 
to me——Something choaking, as it were, in my 
throat I know not how— Let, I muſt needs ſay, 


ftcho' I am out of countenance upon the recollection, 


that there was ſomething very pretty in it; and J 
wiſh I could know it again, that I might have a more 
perfect idea of it, and be better able to deſcribe it to 
thee. | 

But this effect of her joy on ſuch an occaſion gives 
me a high notion of what that virtue muſt be [What 
other name can I call it?] which in a mind ſo capable 

delicate tranſport, ſhould be able to make ſo charm- 
ing a creature in her very bloom, all froſt and ſnow 
to every advance of Love from the man ſhe hates not. 
This muſt be all from Education too: Muſt it not, 
Belford ? Can Education have ſtronger force in a wo- 
man's heart than Nature *—Sure it cannot. But if 
it can, how entirely right are parents to cultivate 
their daughters minds, and to inſpire them with no- 
tions of reſerve and diſtance to our ſex; and indeed 
fo make them think highly of their own? Forpride is 
excelient ſubſtitute, let me tell thee, where virtue 
ſhines not out, as the ſun, in its own unborrowed 
luſtre, | 


LETTER Un. 


Mr. LovELacr, To JoHx BELTORD, E/q; 


AND now it is time to confeſs (and yet I know, 
that thy conjectures are aforehand with my expoſi- 
tion), 
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tion), that this Captain Tomlinſon, who is ſo great a 


favourite with. my charmer, and who takes ſo much 


delight in healing breaches, and reconciling diffe- 
rences, is neither a greater man nor a leſs, than bo- 
neſt Patrick M Donald, attended by a diſcarded fo. 
man of his own finding out. 

Thou knoweſt what a various. lifed raſcal he is; and 
to what better hopes born and educated. But that 
ingenious knack of Forgery, for which he was ex. 
pelled the Dublin Univerſity, and a detection ſince in 
Evidenceſhip, have been his ruin. For theſe have 
thrown him from one country to another; and at 
laſt, into the way of life, which would make him a 
fit huſhand for Miſs Howe's Townſend with her con- 
trabands. He is, thou knoweſt, admirably qualified 
for any enterprize that requires adroitneſs and ſolem- 
nity. And can there, after all, be a higher piece of 
juſtice aimed at, than to keep one Smuggler in read. 
neſs to play agaiſt another? 

© Well but Lovelace (methinks thou queſtione 
© how cameſt thou to venture upon ſuch a contrivance 
* as this, when, as thou haſt told me the Lady uſed 
© tobe a month at a time at this uncles; and muſt 
© therefore, in all probability. know, that there was 


not a Captain 'Tomlinſon in all his neigbourhood; 


© at leaſt no one of the name ſo intimate with him, 
ns this man pretends to be? 

This objection, Jack, is ſo natural a one, that 1 
could not help obſerving to my charmer, that ſhe 
muſt ſurely have heard her uncle ſpeak of this gen- 
tleman. No, ſhe ſaid, ſhe never had. Beſides, the 
had not been at her * Harlowe's for near ten 
months ['T his I heard her ſay before]: And there were 
ſeveral gentlemen who uſed the 155 Green, whom 


| the knew not. 


We are all very ready, thou knoweſt, to believe 
what we like. 


And 
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And what was the reaſon, thinkeſt thou, that ſhe 
kad not been of ſo long a time at this uncle's?— Why, 

this old ſinner, who imagines himſelf intitled to call 
me to account for my freedoms with the Sex, has 
lately fallen into familiarities, as it is ſuſpected, with. 
his houſekeeper, who aſſumes airs upon it.—A curſ- 
ed deluding Sex |—In youth, middle age, or do- 
tage, they take us all in. | 

Poſt thou not ſee, however, that this houſekeeper 
knows nothing, nor is to know any thing, of the 
treaty of reconciliation deſigned to be ſet on foot; 
and therefore the Uncle always comes to the Captain, 
the Caggain goes not to the uncle: And this J ſur- 
miſed to the Lady. And then it was a natural ſug- 
geſtion, that the Captain was rather applied to, as he 
is a ſtranger to the reſt of the family: Need I tell 
thee the meaning of all this? | 

But this intrigue of the Anicent is a piece of pri- 
vate hiſtory, the truth of which my beloved cares not 
to own, and indeed affects to diſbelieve. As ſhe does 
alſo ſome puiſny gallantries of her fooliſh brother; 
which, by way of recrimination, I have hinted at, 
without naming.my informant in their family. 


Well, but methinks, thou queſtioned again, Is it 


not probable that Miſs Howe will make inquiry after 
ſuch a man as Tomlinſon ?2—And when ſhe cannot 


{ know what thon wouldit ſay-—-BZut I have no 
doubt, that Wilſon will be ſo good, if I deſire it, as 


to give mto my own hands any letter that may be 


brought by Collins to his houſe, for a week to come. 


And now hope thou'rt ſatisfied. 
IJ will conclude with a ſhort ſtory. 


© Iwo neighbouring ſovereigns were at war toge- 


ther; about ſome pitiful chuck-farthing thing or 


other; no matter what; for the leaſt trifles will {ct 


* princes and children at loggerheads. Their armies 
had been drawn up in a battalia ſome days, ard the 
| news 
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© news of a deciſive action expected every hour to ar- 


« rive at each court. At laſt, iſſue was joined; a 
bloody battle was fought ; and a fellow, who had 
© been a ſpectator of it, arriving with the news of a 
© complete victory, at the capital of one of the prin- 
« ces, ſome time before the appointed couriers, the 
© bells were ſet a ringing, bonfires and illuminations 
« were made, and the people went to bed intoxicated 
© with joy and good liquor. But the next day all 
« was reverſed : the victorious enemy, purſuing his 
advantage, was expected every hour, at the gates of 
the almolt defenceleſs capital. The firſt reporter 
« was hereupon ſought for, and found; ang being 
© queſtioned, pleaded a great deal of merit, in that 
© he had, in ſo diſmal a ſituation, taken ſuch a ſpace 
© of time from the diſtreſs of his fellow citizens, and 
« given it to feſtivity, as were the hours between the 
« falſe good news and the real bad. 

Do thou, Belford, make the application. This | 
know, that I have given greater joy to my Beloved, 


than ſhe had thought would fo ſoon fall to her ſhare. 


And as the human life is properly ſaid to be chequer- 
work, no doubt but a perſon of her prudence will 
make the beſt of it, and ſet off ſo much good againſt 
fo much bad, in order to ſtrike as juſt a ballance as 
poſſible. e 

The Lady, in three ſeveral letters, acquaints her 
| friend with the moſt material paſſages and converſa- 
tions containcd in thoſe of Mr. Lovelace's preceding. 
Theſe are her words, on relating what the commil- 
fion of the pretended 'Tomlinſon was, after the - ap- 
prehenſions that his diſtant inquiry had given her. 

© At laſt, my dear, all theſe doubts and fears were 


© cleared up, and baniſhed; and, in their place, a 


_« delightful proſpect was open to me. For it comes 
© happily out (but at preſent it muſt be an abſolute 
+ ſecxet, for reaſons which I ſhall mention in the ſe- 

| ; quel), 


„ quel 
Har 


for e 
« betv 
« alth 
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« quel), that the gentleman was ſent by my uncle 
« Harlowe [I thought he could not be angry with me 
« for ever]: all owing to the converſation that paſſed 
© between your good Mr. Hickman and him. For 
« although Mr. Hickman's application was too harſh- 
ly rejected at the time, my uncle could not but 
think better of it afterwards, and of the arguments 
that worthy gentleman uſed in my favour. 
Who, upon a paſſionate repulſe, would deſpair | 
of having a reaſonable requeſt granted ? Who 
would not, by gentleneſs and condeſcenſion, en- 
deavour to leave favourable impreſſions upon an an- 
gry mind; which when it comes cooly to reflect, 
may induce it to work itſelf into a condeſcend- 
ing temper ? To requeſt a favour, as I have often 
ſaid, is one thing; to challenge it as our due, is 
another. And what right has a petitioner to be 
angry at a repulſe, if he has not a right to demand 
what he ſues for as a debt? | | 
She deſcribes Captain Tomlinſon, on his breakfaſt 
viſit, to be © a grave good ſort of man.” And in an- 
© other place, a genteel man, of great gravity, and a 
good alpect ; ſhe believes upwards of fifty years of 
© age. I liked him, ſays ſhe, as ſoon as I ſaw him.” 
As her proſpects are now more favourable than 
heretofore, ſhe wiſhes, that her hopes of Mir. Love- 
lace's ſo often promiſed reformation were better 
grounded than ſhe is afraid they can be. 
We have both been extremely puzzled, my dear, 
© ſays ſhe, to reconcile ſome parts of Mr. Lovelace's 
character with other parts of it: His good with his 
bad: ſuch of the former in particular, as, his ge- 
« neroſity to his tenants 3 His bounty to the inn- 
© keeper's daughter; His readineſs to put me upon 
* doing kind things by my good Norton, and others. 
A ſtrange mixture in his mind, as I have told 
* him! For he is certainly (as I have reaſon to ſay, 
looking 
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looking back upon his paſt behaviour to me in twen.. 
© ty inſtances) a hard-hearted man.—Indeeq my 

dear, I have thought more than once, that he had 
© rather ſee me in tears, than give me reaſon to be 
« pleaſed with him. 

My couſin Morden ſays, that liree livers are re. 
© morſeleſs and ſo they muſt be in the very nature gf 
© things. 

Mr. Lovelace is a proud man. That we have 
c long obſerved. And I am truly afraid, that his ye. 

Sry generolity is more owing to his Na and his va. 


© nity, than to that philentrophy, which diſtinguiſhes 
© a benefcient mind. 


Money he values not, but as a means to ſupport 
< hts pride and his independence. And it is eaſy, a 
I have often thought, for a perſon to part with a 
« ſecondary appetite, when, by lo doing, he can pro- 
« mote or gratify a 2. 

I am afraid, my dear, that there muſt have have 
© ſome fault in his Education. His natural byas was 
not I fancy, ſufficieatly attended to. He was in- 
c ſtructed, perhaps (as his power was likely to be 
© large), to do 800 d and beneficent actions; 3 but not 
E proper motives, | doubt. 

« If he had, tis generoſity would not have ftopt at 
6 pride, but Would have ſtruck into hima nity ; and 
c then would he not have contented himielt with do- 
ing pralle worthy things by fits and ſtarts, or, alt 
0 relving on the doc ina of merits, he hoped by a 
0 good action to atone for a bad one; but he would 
« have been uniformly noble, and done the good for 
6 its 6WN jake. 

O my dear! what a lot have I drawn ! Pride his 
wirtus ; and Revenge his other predominating qua- 
lity — us one conſolation, however, remains: 
U is not an infidel, an unbeliever: Had lie been 
6 an ixfdel, there would have been no room at _ 
« hope 


W A © 
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hope of him; but (priding himſelf, as he does, in 
© his fertile invention) he would have been ut- 
© terly abandoned, irreclaimable, and a ſavage.” 

When ſhe cones to relate thoſe occaſions, which 
Mr. Lovelace, in his narrative, acknowedges him- 
ſelt to be affected by, ſhe thus expreſles herſelf: 

He endeavoured, as one before, to conceal his 
© emotion. But why, my dear, ſhould theſe men 
« (for Mr. Lovelace is not fingular in this) think 
« themſelves above giving theſe beautiful proofs of a 
« feeling heart ? Were it in mypoweragain to chooſe, 
« or refuſe, I would reject the man with contempt, 
«< who ſought to ſuppreſs, or oftered to deny, the 
power of being affected upon proper occaſions, as 
either a ſavage-hearted creature, or any one who 
vas ſo ignorant of the principal glory of the hu- 


© man nature, as to place his pride in a barbarous in- 


« ſenſibility. 
« Theſe lines tranſlated from Juvenal by Mr. Tate, 
I have been often pleaſed with: 


Cunpaſſion proper to mankind appears, 
Which nature witneſs d, when fhe lent us tears. 
Of tender ſentiments WE only give 
T heſe provfs : To weep is OUR prerogative ; 
To ſhew by pitying looks, and melting eyes, 

Hy with a ſuff* ring friend we ſympathize. 
Il ho can all ſenſe of others ls eſcape, 

Ir but a brute at beſt, in human ſhape) 

THIs natural piety did jir/t refine 

Our auit, and raisr'd our thoughts to things divine: 
IAIS proves our ſpirit of the gods deſcent, 

i hile that of beaſts is prone and downward bent, 
To them, but earth-born life they did diſpenſe ; 
{ous fer mutual aid, cele/tial ſenſe. 
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SHE takes notice to the advantage of the People 
of the houſe, that ſuch a good man, as Captain 
Tomlinſon, had ſpoken well of them, upon jy. 


quiry. 
LETTER XLII. 


Ar. Lorin To JohN BELFoRD, F/z. 

Tueſday, May 5G 

I HAVE aletter from Lord M. Such a one 28 

I would with for, if I intended matrimony. But 28 

matters are circumſtanced. I cannot think of ſhew- 
ing it to my Beloved. 

My Lord regrets, © that he is not to be the Lady's 

© nuptial father. 


© my head. ' 

He graciouſly conſents, © that 1 may marry when 
© I pleaſe; and offers one or both of my couſins to 
© afliſt my bride, and to ſupport her {pirits on the oc- 


© caſion ; ſince, as he underſtands, the is ſo much. 


© afraid to venture with me.” 


«\Pritchard, he tells me, has his final orders to 


« draw up deeds, to allign over to me in perpetuity 
© 1000l. per annum which he will execute the lame 
© hour that the Lady in perſon owns her marriage. 
He conſents, © that the jointure be made from my 
£ own eſtate.” 
He wiſhes, © that the Lady would. have accepted 


© of his draught; and commends me for tendering 


© it to her. But reproaches me for pride! in not keep- 
c ing it myſelf. What the right: Aide gives up, the tft, 
he ſays, may be the better for. 

The girls, he means. 

With all my heart, if I can have Miſs Clarif 


_ Harlowe, the devil takes every thing elſe. 
A good 


, 


He ſcems apprehenſive that I have 
c ſtill, ſpecious as my reaſons are, ſome miſchief in 


in for? 
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A good deal of other ſtutf writes this ſtupid Peer 3 
cribbling in ſeveral places half a dozen lines, appa- 
rently for no other reaſon, but to bring in as many 
muſty words in an old ſaw. 

If thou aſkeſt, How 1 can man manage, ſince my 
Beloved will wonder, that I have not an anſwer from 
my Lord to ſuch a letter as I wrote to him; and if I 
own I have one, will expect that I ſhould ſhew it to 
her, as I did my letter This I anſwer— That I can 
de informed by Pritchard, that my Lord has the gout 
in his right hand; and has ordered him to attend me 
in form, for my particular orders about the transter : 
And I can fee Pritchard, thou knoweſt, at the 
King's Arms, or where I pleaſe in town ; and he, by 
word of mouth, can acquaint me with every thing in 
my Lord's letter that is neceſſary for her to know. 
Whenever it fuits me, I can reſtore the old Peer 
to his right hand, and then can make him write a 
much more ſenſible letter than this he has now ſent 
WY | 

Thou knoweſt, that an adroitneſs in the art of ma- 
nual imitation, was one of my earlieſt attainments. It 
has been ſaid, on this occaſion, that had I been a bad 
man in meum and tuam matters I ſhould not nave been 
ft to live. As to the girls, we hold it no ſin to cheat 

them. And are we not told, that it being «ell de- 
| ceived conſiſts the whole of human happineſs ? 


Wedneſday, May 31. 


A nour done me: A chariot, inſtead of a coach, per- 
on, purpoſely to indulge me in the ſubject of ſub- 
jects. by | . 

Our diſcourſe in this fweet airing turned upon our 
future manner of life. The day is baſhfully pro- 


gency. Our equipage, our ſervants, our liveries, 
were 


ALL till happier and happier. A very high ho- 


miſed me. Soon, was the anſwer to my repeated ur- 
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were parts of the delightful ſubject. A deſire that“ 


_ the wretch who had given me intelligence out of the 
family [honeſt Joſeph Leman]. might not be one gt 
our menials ; and her reſolution to have her Faithful 
Hannah, whether recovered or not ; were ſignified; 
and both as readily aſſented to. 


The reconciliation proſpect was enlarged upon. If 


her uncle Harlowe will but pave the way to it, and 


if it can be brought about, ſhe {hall be happy.— 
Happy, with a ſigh, as it is now pofeble ſhe can be !— 


Ihe won't forbear, Jack! 


I told her, that I had heard from Pritchard, juſt 
before we ſet out, and expected him in town to-mor.. 


row from Lord M. to take my directions. I ſpoke 


with gratitude of my Lord's kindneſs to me; and 


with pleaſure of my aunt's and couſin's veneration 


for her : As alſo of his Lordſhip's concern that his 
gout hinder'd him from writing a reply with his own 


hand to my laſt. 


She pitied my Lord. She pitied poor Mrz. 
Fretchville too; for the had the goodneſs to-inquire 


after her. The dear creature pitied every-body that 


ſeemed to want pity: Happy in her own proſpects, 
ſhe has leifure to look abroad, and wiſhes every-bo- | 


y equally happy. 


It is likely to go very hard with Mrs. Fretchville 


Her face, which ſhe had valued herſelf upon, will 


be utterly ruin'd. This good, however. ſhe may 
reap from ſo great an evil: As the greater malady 
generally ſwallows up the leſs, ſhe may have a grief 
on this occaſion, that may diminiſh the other grief, 
ane make it toherablGeee. 


I had a gentle reprimand for this light turn on ſo 
heavy an evil. —For what was the loſs of beauty to 


the loſs of a good huſband?—Excellent. creature 


Her 


Her 


chat NM 
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word, 
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good. 
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that Her hopes, and her pleaſure upon thoſe hopes, 
the hat Miſs Howe's mother would be reconciled to her, 
e of vere allo mentioned. Good Mrs. Howe was her 
"ful word, for a woman ſo covetous, and fo remorſeleſs 
led] in her covetouſneſs, that no one elſe would call her 


bea. But this dear creature has ſuch an extenſion 
IF ver love, as to be capable of valuing the moſt in- 
and Gonificant animal related to thoſe whom ſhe reſpects. 
ie me, and lobe iny dog J have heard Lord M. ſay.— 
| Who knows, but that I may in time, in compliment 
to myſelf, bring her to think well of thee, Jack? 
But what am I about? — Am I not all this time ar- 
ranging my own heart -I know I am, by the re- 
morſe I feel in it, while my pen bears teſtimony to 
her excellence. But yet F muſt add (for no ſelfiſh 
confideration ſhall hinder me from doing juſtice to 
this admirable creature), that in this converſation ſhe 
demonſtrated. ſo much prudent knowledge in every 
thing that relates to that part of the domeſtic ma- 
nagement, which falls under the care of a miſtreſs of 


» 7 
-_— — 


jul 
nor- 
ke 
ang 
tion 
his 
Wn. 


uire a family, that F believe ſhe has noequal of her years 
hat in the world. 
(ts, J break off y to re-pernſe ſome of Miſs Howe's viru- 


lence. 


Curſed letters, theſe of Miſs Howe, Fack (Da thou 


le turn back to thoſe of mane, where 1 take notice of them. 
vil | 1 proceed- 9 . 

ay Upon the whole, my charmer was all gentleneſs, 
dy all eaſe, all ſerenity, throughout this ſweet excurſion. 
net Nor had the reaſon to be otherwiſe ; For it being the 
et, firſt time that T had the honour of her company 


la, I was reſolved to encourage her, by my reſpect- 


ſo fulneſs, to repeat the favour. 

to f On our return, I found the counſellor? s clerk wait- 
N ing for me, with a draught of the marriage: ſettle- 
1 | 


ments, 


They 
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They are drawn with only the neceſſary variatihne. 
from thoſe made for my mother. The original 
which (now returned by the counſellor), as well ,, 
the new draughts, I have put into my Beloyeg, iſ 
hands. T3 
This made the lawyer's work eafy.; nor. can ſs 
have a better precedent; the great Lord S. hayin 
ſettled them. at the requeſt of my mother's reh. 
tions; all the difference, my charmer's are 100]. fer 
annum, more than my mother's. | 
[ offer'd to read to her the old deed, while 1 


looked over the draught ;. for ſhe had refuſed her | that n. 


preſence at the examination with the clerk : But this c 

the alſo declined. OL | me 10! 
I ſuppoſe ſhe did not not care to hear of ſo many Sg 

chilren, firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, fab, I fee 


and ſeventh ſons, and as many daughters, 20 be begitten 
upon the bedy of the ſaid Clariſſa Harlowe. 7 
Charming matrimonial recitativoes |—tho! it is al. 
ways ſaid: Jazufully begotten too—As:1f a man could 
beget children wn/azofully upon the body of his own 
wife. — But thinkeſt thou not that theſe arch rogues 
the lawyers hereby intimate, that a man may have 
children by his wife here marriage ?—This muſt be N 
what they mean. Why will theſe ſly fellows put an com 
honeſt man in mind of ſuch rogueries ?—But hence, . Want 
as in numberleſs other inſtances, we ſee, that Law have 
and Gaſpel are two very different things. abor 


Dorcas, in our abſence, tried to get at the wain« my] 
ſcot box in the dark cloſet. But it cannot be done 
without violence. And to run a riſque of conſe- 
quence now, for mere curiofity-ſake, would be in- 


I ore 
I pr 
ledg 


excuſable. —7 
Wrs. Sinclair and the nymphs are all of opinion, of 
that I am now ſo much of a favourite, and have ſuc rec 
a viſible ſhare in her confidence, and even in her at- e 
fections, that I may do what 1 will, and pos wh ol 
ence 20 
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J.nce of paſſion 3 which they will have it makes vio- 

l-nce of action pardonable with their ſex; as well as 

® allowed extenuation with the unconcerned of both 

ſexes; and they all offer their helping hands. Why 

not? they ſay: has ſhe not paſſed for my wife before 

them all? And is ſhe not in a fine way of being re- 

-onciled to her friends, which was the pretence for 
poſtponing conſummation? | 

\. 4 i They again urge me, ſince it is ſo difficult to make 
night my friend, to an attempt in the day. They re- 


8. 1 
tone, i 


> ſhe mind me, that the fituation of their houſe is {uch, 

* that no noiſes can be heard out of it; and ridicule 

this me for making it neceſſary for a lady to be undreſſed. 

It was not always ſo with me, poor old man! Sally 

Wy told me; faucily flinging her handkerchiet in my 
, 


tace. 


LETTER XIV. 


Mr. LovELACE, To JoRN BELFORD, / 


Priday, Fune 2. 
NoTwITHSTANDLNG my ſtudied-for politeneſs and. 
complaiſance for ſome days paſt; and though I have 
| wanted courage to throw the maſk quite aſide z yet I 
have made the dear creature more than once look 
about her, by the warm, tho' decent expreſſions of 
my paſſion. I have brought her to own, that 1 am 
more than indifferent to her: But as to Love, which 
I prefſed her to acknowledge, What need of acknows- 
ledgments of that fort, when a woman conſents lo marry? 
And once repuling me with difpleature, The proof 
of the true love I was vowing far her, was reſpect, not 
ircedom. And offering to defend myſelf, the told 
me, that all the conception the had been able to form 
ot a faulty paſſion, was, that it muſt demonſtrate it- 
{elf as mine ought to do. 


J endeavoured 
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I endeavoured to juſtify my paſlion, by layin 
over-delicacy at her door. That was , ſhe 10 
my fault, if it were hers, She muſt plainly tell _ 
that I appeared to her incapable of diſtinguiſhing 
what were the requiſites of a pure mind. Perha g 
had the Jibertine preſumption to amagine, that * 
was no difference in heart, nor any but what Proceed. 
ed from education and cio, between the pure dd 
the impure And yet cuſtom alone, as ſhe obſeryd 
would make a ſecond nature, as well in good as 8 


bad habits. 


Re. 


I Have juſt now been called to account for ſome | 


innocent liberties which I thought myſelf intitled to 
take before the women; as they ſuppole us married 
and now within view of conſummation. 1 
I took the lecture very hardly; and with impati- 
ence wiſh'd for the happy day and hour, when! 
might call her all my own, and meet with no check 
from a niceneſs that had no example. 


She looked at me with a baſhful kind of contempt. 


I thought it contempt, and required the reaſon for it; 
not being conſcious of offence, as I told her. 
This is not the firſt time, Mr. Lovelace, faid ſhe, 


that I have had cauſe to be diſpleaſed with you, when 


you, perhaps, have not thought yourſelf exception- 
able,—But, Sir, let me tell you, that the married 
ſtate, in my eye, 1s a ſtate of purity, and (I think ſhe 
told me) not of /:centicufneſs ; ſo at leaſt I underſtood 
her. N 
Narriage-purity, Jack Very comical, faith 
Let, ſwect dears, half the female world ready to run 
away with a rake, becauſe he is a rake; and for no 
other reaſon ; nay, every other reaſon ag: their 
choice. 3 
But have not you and I, Belford, ſeen young 
wives who would be thought modeſt ; and rn 
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laying aids, were fantaſtically ſhy; permit freedoms in 
* {aid, ublic from their /ambent huſbands, which have 
ll me, ſnewn, that they have forgot what belongs either to 
iſhing | prudence or decency? While every modeſt eye has 
haps, ſunk under the ſhameleſs effrontery, and every mo- 
there Jeſt face been covered with bluſhes, for thoſe who 
_ could not bluſh. 5 
© and J once, upon ſuch an occaſion, propoſed to a cir- 
cry, ge of a dozen, thus fcandaliz'd, to withdraw; ſince 


as in they muſt needs fee that as well the. /ady, as the gen- 
tleman, wanted to be in private. This motion had 
its effect upon the amorous pair; and I was applaud- 


ſome ea for the check given to their licentiouſneſs. 

ed to But, upon another occaſion of this ſort, I acted a 

red, little more in character For I ventured to make an 
attempt upon a bride, which I ſhould not have had 

pati the courage to make, had not the unbluſhing paſſive- 

en! nets with which ſhe received her fond huſband's pub- 

neck lic toyings (looking round: her with triumph rather 


than with ſhame, upon every lady preſent), incited 
my curioſity to know if the ſame complacency might 
not be ſhewn to a private friend. Tis true, I was in 
honour obliged to keep the ſecret. But I never ſaw 
the turtles bill afterwards, but I thought of Num- 
ber Two to the ſame female; and in my heart 


0. thanked the fond huſband for the leſſon he had taught 
his wife. | 
e 


From what I have ſaid, thou wilt fee, that I ap- 
prove of my beloved's exception to prvlicloves. That, 
J hope, is all the charming Iſicle means by marriage- 

purity. 

From the whole of the above, thou wilt gather 
that J have not been a mere dangler, a Hickman, in 
the paſſed days, though not abſolutely active, and a 
Lovelace. 

The dear creature now conſiders herſelf as my wife- 

ett, The unſadden'd heart, no longer prudiſh, will 
| Oc 
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not now, I hope, give the ſable turn to every attin 
of the man the diſlikes not. And yet ſhe muſt key 
up fo much reſerve, as will juſtify paſt inflexibilitie, 
Many and many a pretty foul would yield, were fy 
not afraid that the man ſhe favoured would think the 
worſe of her for it. This is alſo. a part of the Rake; 
Creed. But ſhould ſhe reſent ever fo ſtrongly, the able fe 
cannot now break with me; ſince, if the does, ther: as the 
will be an end of the family reconciliation ; and tht plea c 
in a way highly diſcreditable to herſelf. when 


| Sat. June 3, 

TosT returned from Doctors-Commons: I have 
been endeavouring to get a licence. Very true Jack. 
I tave the mortification to find a difficulty in obtain- 
ing this all-fettering inſtrument, as the Lady is of 
rank and fortune, and as there is no conſent of fx 
ther or next friend. 

I made report of this difficulty. It is very right, 
me ſays, that ſuch difficulties thould be made. But 
not to a man of my known fortune, ſurely, Jack, 
tho' the woman were the daughter of a duke. 

I aſked, if the approved of the ſettlements ? She 
Taid, the had compared them with my mother's, and 
had no objection. She had written to Miſs Howe | 
upon the ſubject, ſhe owned; and to inform her of 
our preſent ſituation. 


JusT now, in high good humour, my beloved re- 
turned me the draughts of the ſettlements; a copy of 
Which I had ſent to Captain 'Tomlinſon. She com- 
plimented me, that ſhe never had any doubt of my 
honour in caſes of this nature—In matters between 
man and man nobody ever had, thou knoweſt. I had 
need, thou'lt ſay, to have ſome good qualities. 

„ Great 
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Great faults. and great virtues are often found in the 

ſame perſon In nothing very bad, but as to women: 

And did not one of them begin with me. L 


ſhe We have held that women have no fouls: I am a 
the very Jew in this point, and willing to believe they 
tke's have not. And if ſo, to whom fhall I be account- 
lhe WW able for what I do to them? Nay, if fouls they have, 
here ag there is no ſex in Ethereals,-nor need of any, what 
that plea can alady hold of injuries done in her lady- Hate, 


hen there is an end of her lady-/bip ? 


a LETTER XIV. 
2 Mr. LoveELace, To JohN BeLrorD, E: 
is of 


- | Monday, June 5. 
T AM now almoſt in deſpair of ſucceeding with 
| «this charming froſt-piece by love or gentleneſs.— A 
copy of the draughts, as I told thee, has been ſent to 
Captain Tomlinſon; and that by a ſpecial meſſenger. 
Ingroſſments are proteeding with. I have been again 
Che at the Commons. Should in all probability have pro- 
and -cured a licence by Malory's means, had not Malory's 
owe friend the proctor been ſuddenly ſent for to Cheſhunt, 
1 of to make an oldJlady's will. Pritchard has told me by 
word of mouth, rh⁰, my charmer ſaw him not, all 
that was neceſſary for her to know in the letter my 
Lord wrote, which I could not ſhew her; and taken 
my directions about the eſtates to be made over to me 


re- on my nuptials.— Vet with all theſe favourable ap- 

y of pearances no conceding moment to be found, no im- 
om- proveable tenderneſs to be raiſed. „ 

my g Tice indeed with rapture, which once ſhe called 
een 


rude, did I falute her; and each time, reſenting the 
freedom, did the retire ; tho, to do her juſtice, ſhe: 


| favoured me again: with her preſence at my firſt in- 
ret Vor. IV. N 


Treaty 


* 
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treaty, and took no notice of the cauſe of her wit. 
drawing. | . W 5 1 


Is it policy to ſhew ſo open a reſentment for inn. 
cent liberties, which, in her ſituation, ſhe muſh 


ſoon forgive? "7 2471 
Yet the woman who reſents not initiatory freedoms mu 
be lofi, For Love is an incroacher. Love never goes 


backward, Love is always afpiring. Always mug 


aſpire. Nothing but the higheſt act of Love can fa 
tisfy an indulged Love. And what advantages has a 
lover, who values not breaking the peace, over his 
miſtreſs, who is ſolicitous to keep it! 


I have now at this inftant wrought myſelf up, for 


the dozenth time, to a half reſolution. A thouſand 
agr&cably things I have to ſay to her. She is in the 


dining room. Juſt gone up. She always expects me 


when there. 


8 


HIGH diſpleaſure followed by an abrupt de- 


arture. by Sto; motos 
I fat down by her. I took both her hands in mine. 
I would have it ſo. All gentle my .voice.—Her fa- 
ther mentioned with reſpett. Her mother with re- 


verence. Even her brother amicably ſpoken of. I; 
never thought I could have. wiſhed fo ardently, 281 
told her I did wiſh, for a reconciliation with her fa- 


. 


m:ly. . . ; 1 8 Bag 7 Th1& I-27 REAC: 
A ſweet and gratefulfluſh then overſpread her far 


face; a gentle ſigh now-and-then heaved her hand- 


erchief. F 

I perfectly long'd to hear from Captain Tomlinſon, 
It was impoſſible for her uncle to find fault with the 
draught of her ſettlements: 1 would not, however, 
be underſtood, by ſending them down, that I intend- 
ed to put it in her uncle's power. to delay my happ/ 


day. When, when, was it tobe; 
k | 1 I L would 
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A pots haſten again to the Commons; and Would 
0. e ST 
o The Lawn I propoſed to retire to, as ſoon as the 
appy ceremony was over. This day and that day I 
i rropoſed. ** 3 1 
des It was time enough to name the day, when the 
uſt -tlements were completed, and the licence obtained. 
fa appy ſhould ſhe be, could the kind Captain Tom- 
s a non obtain her uncle's prefence privately 1 _ 
bis A good hint !-It may perhaps be improved upon 
Either for a delay, or a pacifier. © 
for No new delays, for heaven's ſake, I beſought her; 
nd eproaching her gently for the paſt. Name but the 
the lay—(an early, day, I hoped in the following week) 
me that I might hail its approach, and number the 
ardy hours. VV | 
My cheek reclined on her ſhoulder—kiſling her 
ands by turns. Rather baſhfully than angrily re- 
de- uctant, her hands ſought to be withdrawn; her 
Moulder avoiding my reclined cheek—Apparently loth 
ne. nd more loth to quarrel with me; her downcalt eye 
fa· tonfefling more than her lips could utter. Now ſure- 
re- 7, thought 1, it is my time to try, if ſhe can forgive 
Þ ſill bolder freedom than T'had ever yet taken. 
s | then gave her ſtruggling hands liberty. * I put 
h. ne arm round Her waiſt: 'I:imprinted 'a kiſs on her 
er lips, with a Be quiet only, and an averted face, 
fair „% k OUR LTYE 
nd- Encouraged by ſo gentle a repulſe, the tendereſt 
100 bings ! ſaid 3 and then, with my other hand, drew 
on. bde the handkerchief that concealed the beauty of 
the, eauties, and preſſed with my burning lips the charm- 
er, oeſt breaſt that ever my TaviſhelU eyes beheld. = 
nd Wi A very contrary paſſion to that which'gave her bo- 
n ſo delightful à-Twell, immediately took place. 
5 he ſtruggled out of my incircling arms with indig- 


on. I detained her reluctant hand. Let me go, 


N 2 ſaid 
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| laid ſhe. I ſee. there is no keeping terms with you 


Baſe incroacher! Is this the deſign of your flatter 
ſpeeches ?—Far as matters have gone, I will for _ 
renounce you. You have an odious heart. Let ne 
gb, 1 tell you —" 

1 was forced to obey, and ſhe flung from me, te. 
peating baſe, and adding Fartering, incroacher. 


In vain have T-urged by Dorcas for the promiſe 


favour of dining with her. She would not dine a: al 
She could not. | 


But why makes ſhe every inch of her perſon this 
ſacred? So near the time too, that ſhe muſt fup- 
poſe that all will be my own, by deed of purchaſe and 
ſettlement 2? 
She has read, no doubt, of the art of the Eaftern 
monarchs, who ſequeſter themſelves from the eyes 
their ſubjects, in order to excite their adoration, 


when, upon fome fome ſolemn occaſions, they think 


fit to appear in public. 
But let me atk of thee, Belford, whether (on thele 


ſolemn occaſions) the preceding cavalcade; here 


great officer, and there a great miniſter, with their 
fatellites, and glaring equipages; do not prepare the 


eyes of the wondering beholders, by degrees, to ber 
the blaze of canopy'd majeſty. (what tho but an ug 
old man perhaps himſelf? yet) glittering in the col 


lected riches of his vaſt empire? 
And {hould not my beloved, for her own ſabe, 
deſcend, by degrees, from geddeſs-hood into humanity! 
If it be pride that reftrains her, ought not that price 
to be puniſhed? If, as in the Eaſtern emperors, it 


not uſe. IF ſhame, W lat a ſhame to be aſhamed [0 
communicate to her adorer's ſight the moſt adnura 
of her perſon] graces! 10 
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Let me periſh, Belford, if I would not forego the 

| brighteſt diadem in the world, for the pleaſure of 
ſeeing a Twin-Lovelace at each. charming breaſt, 


2 
wir fr. om it his firſt ſuſtenance 3 3 the pious taſk. 


EF Jo 2 


bn on one, now on the other, with a ag of ma- 
ternal tenderneſs; and then Wilen up to my delight- 


ed eye, full of wiſhes, for the ſake of the pretty var-- 


lets, and for her on fake, that I would deign to le- 
gitimate; that I would condeſcend to put on the nuꝑ- 
tial fetters. 


LETTER XLVI. 
Mr. Lovkl Ack, To Joan BeLrorD, EH. 


Monday, P. . 


—_— 


my ganas 1 5 hah kgs I thoutd otherwiſe 


have been admitted. 

Sullen her brow, at her firſt entrance into the 
dining-room. But I took no notice of what had paſ⸗ 
fed, and her anger ſtid away upon its own ice. 

« The Captain after letting me know, that he 
© choſe not to write, till he had the promiſed draught 


of the ſettlements, acquaints me, that his friend 


Mr. John Harlowe in their fielt conference (which 
© was held as ſoon as he got down), was extremely 
* lyrprized, and even grieved (as he feared he would 
© de) to hear, that we Were not married. Tue world, 


* he ſaid, who knew my character, would be very 


by cenſorious, were it owned, that we had lived ſo 


N 3 long 


dom more jealous of their honour than theirg 


© Jowe owned to him (but in confidence, that his ne- 
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© long together unmarried in the ſame. lodgings; a. | 
© tho' our marriage were now to be erer ſo public 

celebrated. 5 2 

His nephew James, he was ſure, would make; 

« great handle of it againſt any motion that might be 
made towards a reconciliation ; and with the gren. 
« er ſucceſs, as there was not à ſamily in, the king. 


This is true of the Harlowes, Jack: I hey hay 
been called The proud Harlamues : And I have eve 
found, that all young Honour is ſupercilious and 
„„ TIS Ee mY 
But ſeeſt thou not how right I was in my enden. 
vour to perſuade my fair one. to allow her uncle 
friend to think us marricd; eſpecialiy as. he came 
prepared to believe it; and as her uncle Heped it was 
10? — But nothing an earth is-ſo perverſe, as a woman 
when ſhe is fet upon marrying a point, and has a 
meek man, or one who loves his peace, to deal with, 
My beloved was vexed.- She pulled out her hand. 
kerchief: but was more inclined to blame me, than 
herſelf, 3 . 3 | | 
Had you kept your word, Mr. Lovelace, and leſt 
me when we camc to town—And there ſhe ſtopt; 
for ſhe knew, that it was her own fault that we were 
not marry'd before we left the country ; and how 
could I leave her afterwards, while her brother wzs 
Plotting to carry her off by violence? 
Nor has he yet given over his machinations. 
For, as the Captain proceeds, Mr. John Har: 


« phew is at this time buſted in endeavouring to find 
out where we are; being aſſured, as I am not to be 
heard of at any of my relations, or at my uſual 
© lodgings, that we are together. And that we are 
not married, is plain, as he will have it, from 
Mr. Hickman's application ſo lately made to 1 

| | 9 0 uncle; 


* 


1 
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uncle; and which was ſeconded by Mrs. Norton 
to her mother. And he cannot bear, that J ſhould 
enjoy ſach a triumph unmoleſted.” | 35 

A profound ſigh, and the handkerchief again liftel 
to the eye. But did not the {weet foul deterve this 


then retarned—Read on, fail men 
Will you, my deareft life, read it yourſchf; 
] will take the letter with me, by-and-by—I gan- 


not ſee to read it juſt now, wiping her eyes Read 


on Let me hear it all that - E may know your ſenti- 
ments upon this letter, as well as give my own. 


„The Captain then told uncle John the reaſons. 


that induced me to give out that we were married; 
« and the Conditions on which my Beloved was 
brought to countenance it; which had kept us at 
© the moſt punctilious diſtance. 


« But ſtill my character was inſiſted upon. And 
© Mr.: Harlowe went away diſſatisfied. And the 
Captain was alſo ſo much concerned, that he cared 


not to write what the reſult of this firſt conference 
© was. TINS, 1 | 
But in the next, which was held on receipt of 
F the draughts, at his the Captain's houſe (as the 
former was for'the greater ſecrecy), when the old 
gentleman had read them, and had the Captain's 


he declared, that it would not be eaſy to perſuade 
any otaer perſon of his family to believe ſo favour- 
adly* of the matter, as he was now willing to be- 


A 


N 4 © heve,. 


opinion, he was much better pleaſed. And yet 
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lieve, were they to know, that we had kved. 
long together unmarried. 

And then the Captain ſays, his dear friend made 
a propoſal: — It was this—T at ve ſhould marry out 
* of hand, but as privately as. pofſible,, as indeed h. 
* found we intended: (for he could have no objection to 
the draughts)—But yet be expected to have preſent one 
s trufiy friend of bis o. for tis better ſatisfuctiun. 

Here I ſtopt, with.a deſign to be angry—But ſhe 
deſiring me to read on, L obeyed. | 

ur that. it hu paſs to every one living, except 
6 to that trufly panſon, to himſelf, and to the Captain, 
© that we were married from the time that awe had 
© hived together in one houſe ; and that this time ſhouldbe 
« niade to agree with that of Mr. Hickman's applicutin 


© to him from Miſs Howe.” | 
This my deareſt life, ſaid I, is a very conſiderate 


propofal. We have nothing te de, but to caution- 


the people below properly on this head. I did not 
think yo8r uncie Malone capable of ſuch an expe- 


cent. But you fee how much his heart is in the re- 
conciliation. 
This was the return I met wich Lou have always, 
as a mark of your politeneſs, let me know, how 
meanly you think of every one of my family. 
Yet, thou wilt think, Belford, that I could for- 
give her for the reproach.. „„ 
The Captain does not know, he fays,. how this 
« propoſal will be retiſhed by us. But, for his part, 


© he thinks it an expedient that will obviate many 


difficulties, and may pofibly put an end to Mr, 
James Hazlowe's further defigns : And on this ac- 
count he has, by the uncle's advice, already de- 
clared to two ſeveral perſons, by whole means It 
may come to that young gentleman's ears, that he 


* 


(Captain Tomlinſon) has very great reaſon to bes 
6 hieve, 


A «= ® 


c lie 
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mn « lieve, that we were married ſoon after Mr. Hick- k 
© man's application was rejected. | EE. 2 
ade And this, Mr. Lovelace (fays the Captain), Will 10 
105 « enable you to pay a compliment to the family, that by 
1 « will not be unfuitable to the generoſity of fome of 16 
1 to: « the declarations you was pleafed to make to the 4 
* Lady before me (and which Mr. John Harlowe may 1 
« make ſome advantage of in favour of a reconcilia— Wh 
ſhe- tion); in that you have not demanded your lady's 
« eſtate ſo ſoon as you were intitled to make the te- 
cept « mand” An excellent contrivance ſurely {he muſc 
ain, think this worthy Mr. Tomlinſon to be! 
had « But the Captain adds, that if either the Lady or 
The « | diſapprove of the report of our marriage, lie will 
tion « retract it. Nevertheleſs he muſt tell me, that Mr. 
John Harlowe is very much fet upon this way of 
ate « proceeding z as the only one in his opinion, capa- 
ion © ble of being improved into a general reconciliati- 
not on: But if we do not acquieſce in it, he beſeechos , 
pe- amy fair one not to ſuſpend my day, that he may be 
res & authoriſed in what he ſays, as to the truth of the 
main fact [How conſcientious this good man!): 
785 Nor muſt it be expected, he ſays, that her uncle 
ow © will take one ſtep towards the withed-for reconcilia- 
tion, till the /olemmity is actlially cer. 
or- He adds, that he ſhall be very ſoon in town on 
© other affairs; and then propoſes to attend us, and 
his give us a more particular account of all that paſted, 
rt, or ſhall further paſs, between Mr. IIarlowe and 
ny « him.” | 
Ir, Well, my deareſt life, what ſay you to your un— 
ic cle's expedient? Shall I write to the Captain, and 
le- acquaint him, that we have no objection to it? 
it She was ſilent for a few minutes. At laſt, with a 
he ſigh—See, Mr. Lovelace, ſaid fhe, what you have 
e brought me to, by treading after you inſuch crooked 
e, paths —See what diſgrace J have incurred Indeed 


you. have not acted like a wiſe man. 


EE My 
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My beloved creature, do you not remember, hy 
earneſtly I beſought the honour of your hand before 
we came to town !—Had I been hen favoured— 
Well, well, Sir— There has been much amt 
ſomewhere; that's all I will ſay at preſent. An! 
ſince what's paſt cannot be recalled, my uncle muſt 
be obeyed, I think. 
Charmingly dutiful!—1 had nothing then to do, 
that 1 might not be behind-hand with the worthy 
Captain and her uncle, but to preſs for the day. This 
I fervently did. But (as I might have expected) her 
former anſwer was repeated; That when the ſettle. 
ments were completed ; when the licence was actual- 


ly obtained; it would be time enough to name the 


day : And, O, Mr. Lovelace, ſaid ſhe, turning from 
me with a grace inimitable tender, her handkerchief 
at her eyes, what a happineſs, if my dear uncle could 
be prevailed upon to be perſonally a father, on this 
occaſion, to the poor fatherlefs girl. 

What's the matter with me !|—Whence this dew- 
drop! A tear!—As I hope to be ſaved, it is a tear, 
Jack — Very ready methinks Only on reciting — 
But her lively image was before me, in the very at- 
titud2 ſhe ſpoke the words—And indeed at the 7:me 
ihe ſpoke them, theſe lines of Shakeſpear came into 
my head. 


Thy heart is big. Get thee apart, and weep ! 
Paſſion, 1 fee is catching :—Por my eyes, 
See: ing thoje beads of forrow fiand in — * 


Her gin C wvater=- 


J withdrew, and wrote to the Cabtain to the fol- 
ng elfeck— That he would be fo good as to ac- 

*: quaint his dear friend, that we intirely acquieſced 
© with what he had propoſed'; ; and had alrcady pe 
« perly cauticned the gentlewomen of the Houſe, and 
c their ſervants, 28 well as our own : That it bs 


; 
- 


” * vt 
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0 would in perſon give me the blefling of his dear 
© niect's hand, it would crown the withes of both: 
That his own day, in this cafe, as I preſumed it 


„ oöuld be a ſhort one, ſhould be ours: That by 
« this means the ſecret would be in a fewer hands: 


(Phat ! en nb the ceremonycould not be too 
e Priva ely performed; and this not only for the 
c {a Ke Of the wile 5 ts had intended to be anſwer- 
© ed by it, but becauſe I would not have Lord M. 
think himſelf flighted 3 as he had once intended 
| fas L had told him) to be our nuptial. father, had 
0 AF not declined his Os in order to avoid a pub- 
(lie wedding; which his beloved niece would not 
„come into, while ſhe was in diſgrace with her 
friends. but that, if he choſe not to do us this 
© hongaur vid med that Captain Tomlinſon might 
© be the truſty perſon, whom he would have to be 
© preſent on the happy occaſion.” 

{ hewed this letter,to ny fair one 


— 


too fait, as to Settlements and Licenſe : The day 1s 
her Uzcle's day, or Cub Toni, gos perhaps as ſhall 
beſt ſuit th 0 occaſion. 
{heme is now ſurely p rovide 1 agailt in all events. 

But I will not by anticipation make thee a judge of 
ail the benefſts that may. Ape, from; this my elaborate, 
contrivance. Wavy will theſe g girls pat me upon my 
PRUWI SA FIRT „„ 

And nos tor a little mine w en am g etting dear 
to ſpeing. The . 7 and at the rate 1 90 on 3 A 
refatutznz and nom a reimt E perhaps the laf 

Allie mine, I call it. But it may be attend 
ed with great ess. 72 An not, however abſo- 
"tely « depend, pon Ahe ccf, 1 it, Baut ing much 

more gffectual oges in reſer vg. ny yet great engines. 
are often moved | by: little ſprings. . 255 (mall Ipark fal- 


3 


ing y. actident undo. a pa cg magazine, has ſome- 
tunes 


She was nor 
ſeated with it. So, Jack, we nes now move. 


Miſs Howe's ſmuggling 
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times done more execution, than an hundred e 


1 of 


Come, the worſt to the worſt, the hymeneal = of th 
and a whe fbeet, muſt be my amende honorable. 30 3 
the French have it. wo PL 
| grief 

LETTER. XLVII f 

| OI Z ing 9 

Ar. BrLrORD, To RoBeRT LoveLace, Eſa; ar 
creat 

Tueſday » Fine 6, reme 

UNCevcessFUL as hitherto my application to thee hear 
Has been, T cannot for the heart of me forbear writ. | and 
ing once more in behalf of this admirable woman; thou 
and yet am unable to account for the zeal which im. H 
pels me to take her part with an earneſtneſſſio ſincere. that 

But all her merit thou acknowledgeft ; all thy own not 

vileneſs thou confeſſeſt, and even glorieſt in it; what fere 
hope then of moving fo harden'd a man ?—Yet, 28 all « 
it is not too late, and thou art nevertheleſs upon the far 
criñe, I am reſolved to try what another letter will dhe 
do. It is but my writing in vain, if it do no good; ſuff 
and if thou wilt let me prevail, I know thou wilt cer 
hereatter think me richly intitled to thy thanks. ſo | 
To argue with thee would be folly. The cafe can- on 
not require it. I will only intreat thee, therefore, arr 
that thou wilt not let ſuch an excellence loſe the re- tall 
ward of her vigilant virtue. ; : he: 
I believe, there never were libertines fo vile, but er: 
purpoſed, at ſome future period of their lives, to ſet 
about reforming ; and let me begg of thee, that pr 
thou wilt, in this great article, make thy future re- he 
pentance as eaſy, as ſome time hence thou wilt with ur 
thou Y made it. If thou proceedeſt, I have no th 
doubt, that this affair will end tragically, one way FE 
cr other. It muſt. Such a woman muſt intereſt 0 
both gods and men in her cauſe. But What J moſt ap- h 
prehend, is, that with her own hand, in reſentment P 


ieh 
5 29 
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of the perpetrated outrage, ſhe (like another Luere- 
tia) will aſtert the purity of her heart : Or, if her 
piety preſerve her from this violence, that waſting 
grief will foon put a period to her days. And in 
either caſe will not the remembrance of thy ever-dur- 
ing guilt, and tranſctory triumph, be a torment of 
torments to thee ? 

Tris a ſeriouſly ſad thing, after all, that ſo ſine a 
creature ſhould have fallen into fuch vile and re- 
remorſeleſs hands: For, from thy cradle, as I have 
heard thee own, thou ever delightedit to ſport with 


and torment the animal, whether bird or beaſt, that 


thou loveſt and hadſt a power over. 

How different is the caſe of this fine woman from 
that of any other whom thou haſt ſeduced! I need 
not mention to thee, nor inſiſt upon the ſtriking dif- 
ference : Juſtice, gratitude, thy. intereſt, thy vows, 
all engaging thee z and thou certainly loving her, as 
far as thou art capable of love, above all her ſex. 
She not to be drawn afide by art, or to be made to 
ſuffer from credulity, nor for want of wit and diſ- 
cernment (that will be another cutting reflection to 
fo fine a mind as hers) : The contention between you 
only unequal, as it 1s betwgen naked innocence and 
armed guilt. In every thing elſe as thou owneſt, her 
talents greatly ſuperior to thine What a fate will 
hers be, if thou art not at laſt overcome by thy reit- 
erated remorſes |! 7 

At firſt, indeed, when I was admitted into her 
preſence, and (till J obſerved her meaning air, and 


uncommon judgment to boaſt of: For I made, as 1 
thought, but ju/# allowances for her bloſſomin 
youth, and for that lovelineſs of perſon, and caiineſs 


of dreſs, which I imagined muſt have taken up half 
her time and ſtudy to cultivate; and yet I had been: 


prepared by thee to entertain a very high opinion of 
her 


heard her ſpeak), I ſuppoſed that the had no very. 
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her ſenſe and her reading. Her choice of this ga 
fellow, upon fuch hazardous terms (thought I) is 
confirmation that her ⁊ bit wants that maturity which 
only years and experience can give it. Her bnoxlety 
(argued I to myſelf) mutt be all zhery ; and the com. 
plaiſance ever conſorting with an age 0 green and fy 
gay, will make ſo inexperienced a lady at leaſt forbea: 
to ſhew herſeif gu, at freedoms of diſcourſe, in 
which thoſe preſent of her own ſex, and ſome 6; 


ours (ſo learned, fo well 85 and io „ Al- 
low themſelves. 


In this preſumption, Brun on; and, baving the 


| advantage; as I conceited, of all the company but. 
thee, and being deſirous to appear in her eyes a 
mighty clever fellow, thought [ f-w2l away, when 
E ſaid any fooliſh things that had more ſound. than 
ſenſe in them; and when I made ſilly jefts, which at- 
tracted the ſmiles of thy Sinclair, and the ſpacious 
Partington and that Miſs Harlowe did mot ſmile too, 
I thought was owing to ber youth or affection, or to 
a mixture of both, perhaps to a.greater command of 


her features, Little dreamt I, that I was incurring 


her contempt all the time. 

But when, as I ſaid, I heard her focak; which the 
did not till ſhe had fathomed us all; when I beard 
her ſentiments on two or three f vide, and took 
notice of that ſearchiug eye, darting into the very in- 


moſt cells of our frothy brains, by my faith, it made 


me look about me; and I began to recollect, and b: 


aſhamedof all 1. a faid before; in ſhort, was re- 


ſolved to ſit filcat, till every one had talked rouni}; to 
keep my folly in countenance. And then I rated 
the ſubjects that ſhe cold join in, and which the did 
join in, ſo much to the confuſion and furprize of exe- 


ry one of us] For even thou, Lovelace, fo noted for 
| ſmart wit, repariees and a vein of xaill ry, that de- 
1 14 8 EIS. — 2 i 4 lightetn. 
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ighteth all who come near thee, ſatteſt in palpable 
4zrkneſs, and lookedſt about thee, as well as we. 

One inſtance only, of this, ſhall I remind thee of? 

We talked of «uit, and of -4vzz, and aimed at it, ban- 
dying it like a ball from one to another of us, and 
reſting it chiefly with thee, who wert always proud 
enough and vain enough of the attribute; and then 
more eſpecially, as thou had? aſſembled us, as far as 
| know, principally to ſhew the lady thy ſuperiority 
over us; and us thy triumph over her. And then 
Tourville (who is always fatisfied with wit at fecond- 
hand; wit upon memory; other men's wit), re- 
peated ſome verſes, as applicable to the ſubject; 
which two of us applauded, tho' full of double en- 
tendre. Thou, ſeeing the lady's ſerious air on one 


of thoſe repetitions, appliedſt thyſelf to her, deſir- 


ing her notions, of wit: a quality, thou faidſt, which 
every one prized, whether flowing from himſelf, or 
found in another. Kok e 

Ihen it was ſhe took all our attention: — It was a 
quality much talked of, ſhe ſaid, but, ſhe believed, 
very little underſtood :=At leaſt. if the might be ſo 
free as to' give her judgment of it, from what had 
paſſed in the preſent converſation, ſhe muſt ſay that, 
Wit with Gentlemen was one thing; with Ladies, 
another, | | 

This ſtartled us all How the women looked! 
How they purſed in their mouths, a broad ſmile the 
moment before upon each, from the verſes they had 
heard repeated, fo well underſtood, as we ſaw, by 
their looks — While I beſought her to let us know, 
tor our inſtruCtion, what Wit was with Ladies: For 
ſuch I was ſure it ovght.to be with Gentlemen. 


gatives. „„ INN 
Thou deſiredſt her to repeat his definition. 
e . : | . | ' She 


Cowley, the faid, had defined it prettily by ne- 
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She did; and with ſo much graceful eaſe, and 
beauty, and propriety of accent, as would have made 
bad poetry delightful. 
A thoufand diff* rent ſhapes it bears, 
Comety, in „ wr ag appears. 
"Tis not a tale: Tis not a jeſt, 
Admir'd, with laughter, ata feaſt, 
Nor florid talk, which muft this title gain. 
7 he proofs of «vit 2 ever muſt remain. 
Much leſs can that have any place 
At which a virgin hides her face.. 
Suh arofs the fire muſt purge aabay:— Trs juft 
The author bluſh there, aohere.the.reader muſt. 
Here ſhe ſtopt, looking round her upon us all 
vith conſcious fuperiority, as I thought. Lord! how 
we ſtar'd ! Thou attempteſt to give ns thy definition 
of wit, that thou. mighteſt have ſomething to ay, 
and not ſeem to be ſurpriſed into ſilent: modeſty, 
But, as if ſhe cared not to truſt thee with the ſub- 
ject, referring to the fame author as for his more po- 
fitive decifion, ſhe thus, with the fame harmony of 
voice and accent, emphatically decided upon it. 


— 
= 
9 * 


Wit, Ile a luxuriant- vine, 
Unleſs io Virtue's prop it join, 
Firm and ere, tow'rd heaven bound 
The it with beauteous leaves and pleaſant fruit be 
: rewnd ; © No. FER 
I lies deform'd, arid rotting en the ground. 


If thou recollecteſt this part of the converſation, 
and how like fools we looked at. one another: How 
much it puts us out of conceit with ourſelves, and 
made us fear her; when we found our converſation 
thus excluded from the very character which our va- 
nity had made us think unqueſtionably ours: And if 
thva profiteſt properly by the recollection, thou mw 


e, and be of my mind, that there is not ſo much wit in wiek- 
made edneſs, as we had flattered ourſelves there was. 


And after all, I have been of opinion ever ſince 
gat converſation, that the wit of all the rakes and 
libertines 1 ever converſad with, from the brilliant 
| Bob Lovelace down to little Johnny Hartop the pun- 
ſter, conſiſts moſtly in ſaying bold and ſhocking 
| things, with ſuch courage, as ſhall make modeſt pea- 
ple bluſh, the Impudent laugh, and the Ignorant 

are. | | 5 "4 
3 And why doſt thou think I mention theſe things, 
ſo mal-a- propos, as it may feem ?— Only, let me tell 


| thee, as an inſtance, among many that might be gi- 

; al ven from the ſame evening's converſation, of this 
"Rok fine lady's ſyperiority in thoſe talents which ennoble 
tion nature, and dignify her ſex; Evidenced not only to 
10 each of us, as we offended, but to the flippant Par- 
* tington, and the grofier, but egregioufly hypocritical 
ſub. Sinclair, in the Corr ecling eye, the diſcouraging bluſh 
"4 in which was mixed asmuch pleaſure as modeſty; and 
25 ſometimes, as the occaſion called for it (fer we were 


ſome of us hardened above the ſenſe of feeling deli- 
cate reproof); by the fovereign' conterapt, mingled. 
with a diſdainful kind of pity, that ſhewed, at once, 
her own conſcious worth, and our deſpieable worth» 
leſneſs. 

O Lovelace] what then was the triumph, even in 
my eye, and what is it ſtill upon reflection, of he 
modeſty, of tee wit, and true politeneſs, over frothy 
jeſt, laughing impertinence, and an obſcenity ſo 


n, ſhameful, even to the guilty, that they cannot hint at 
wy it but under a double meaning! 
d Then, as thou haſt ſomewhere obſerved, all her 
n correctives avowed by her eye. Not poorly, like the 
1 gencrality of her ſex, affecting ignorance of meanings 
f to obvious to be concealed ; but ſo reſenting, as to 
t hey each impudent laughter, the oflence given to, 


aud 
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and taken by a purity, that had miſtaken its my 
when it fell into ſuch . 
Such is the woman, ſuch is the angel, whom thiy 
[haſt betrayed into thy power, and wouldſt deceive 
and ruin.—Sweet creature! Did ſhe but know, boy 
ſhe is ſurrounded W J then thought as well 28 boy 
think), and what is intended, how mich ſooner void 
death be her choice, than 2 dreadful a ſituation — 
And how effectually would her ſtory, were it gene. 
rally known, warn all the ſex againſt throwing them. 
ſelves into the power of ours, let our 'vows, oaths, 
and proteſtations, be what they will! 
But let me beg of thee, once more, my deer Tote. 
Jace, if thou haſt any regard for thy honour, for che 
henour of thy family, for thy future peace,” or for my 
opinion of thee (who yet pretend not to be ſo much 
moved by principle, as by that dazling merit, which 
ought ſtill more to attract zhee ), to be prevailed upon 
eto be—to' be humane that's all—Only, that thou 
would not diſgrace our common humanity |! 
_ Hardened as thou art, I know, that they are the 
abandoned people in the houſe who keep thee up toa 
reſolution againſt her, O that the ſagacious fair one, 
with ſo much innocent charity in her own heart, had 
not ſo reſolutely held thoſe women at diſtance 
That, as ſhe boarded there, ſhe had oftner tabled 
with them. Specious as they are, in a week's time, 
| ſhe would have feen thro them; they could not have 
been always ſo guarded, as they were when they {aw 
her but ſeldom, and when they prepared themſelves 
to ſee her; and ſhe would have fled their houſe as a 
place infected. And yet, perhaps, with ſo deter- 
mined an enterprizer, this diſcovery ge have ac- 
celcrated her ruin, 
I know that' thou art nice in thy M But ert 
there not hundreds of women, who, tho' not utter) 


abandoned, would be taken with thee for mere perfor 
nid 
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nol regards? Make a toy, if thou wilt, of princi- 
ple, with regard to ſuch of the Sex as regard it as a 
toy; but rob not an angel of thoſe purities, Which, 
in her own opinion, conſtitute the difference between 
angelic and brutal qualities | 

With regard to the paſſion itſelf, the leſs of ſoul 
in either man or woman, the more ſenſual are they: 
Thou, Lovelace, haſt a foul, tho' a corrupted one; 
and art more intent (as thou even glorieſt) upon the 
preparative ſtratagem, than upon the end of conquer- 
ing. 107 5 | Is 

See we not the natural bent of idiots and the 
crazed ? — The very appetite is bady ; and when we 
ourſelves are moſt fools, and crazed, then are we 
moſt eager in theſe purſuits, See what fools this paſ- 


ſion makes the wiſeſt men! What ſnivellers, what 


dotards, when they ſuffer themſelves to be run away 
with by it !—An unpermanent paſſion !—dSince, if 
(aſhamed of its more proper name) we maſt call it 
Lowe, Love gratified, is Love ſatisfied And Love 
ſetisfied, is Indifference begun. And this is the caſe 
where conſent on one ſide adds to the obligation on 
the other. What then but remorſe can follow a 
forcible attempt; | 

No not even chaſte lovers chooſe to be alone in 


their courtſhip preparations, aſhamed to have even a. 


child to witneſs to their fooliſh actions, and more 
fooliſh expreſſions ;——Is this diefied paſſion in its 
greateſt altitudes, fitted to ſtand the day Do not 


the lovers, when mutual conſent awaits their, wills, 


retire to coverts and to darkneſs, to complete their 
withes? And ſhall ſuch a ſneaking paſſion as this, 
which can be ſo eafily gratificd by viter objects, be 

permitted to debaſe the nobleſt ? | 
Were not the delays. of thy vile purpoſes owing 
more to the awe which her majeſtic virtue has in- 
ſpired thee with, than to thy want of adroitneſs in 
villainy 
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villainy [I n write my free ſentiments in this «f. 
for have I noten the angel ?J;-I ſhould be ready v 
cenſure fome of: thy contrivances and pretences 0 
ſuſpend the expected day, as trite, flale, and (to me 
who know thy intention) yr, and too often reſorted 
to, as nothing comes of them, to be gloried in; 
particularly that of Mennell, thie vapouriſh lady, aud 
the ready- furniſhed houſe... 3 
Sbe muſt have thought. ſo tod, at times, and in her 
heart deſpiſed thee for them,, or love thee (ingratefil 


as thou art) to her misfortune z as well as entertain 
Hope againſt probability. But this would afford ano- 
ther warning to the Sex, were they to know her 
ſtory; as it would fhew them what poor pretences 


they muſt ſcem to be ſatisfied with, if once they put 
themſelves into the power of a deſigning man. 

If triul only was thy end, as once was thy pre- 
tence enough ſurely haſt thou tried this paragon 
of virtue and vigilance. But I knew thee too well, to 
expect, at the time, that thou wouldſt ftop there, 
Men of our caſt, whenever they form a deſign 
upon any of the Sex, put no other bound to their 
views, than what wait of power gives them. I kner, 
that from one advantage gained, thou wouldeſt pro- 
ceed to attempt another. Thy habitual averſion to 
wedlock too well I knew ? and indeed thou avoweſt 
thy hope to bring her to cohabitation, in that very let. 
ter in which thou pretendeſt trina to be thy principal 


view, | | 

But do not even thy own frequent and involuntary 
remorſes, when thou haſt time, place, company, aud 
every other circumſtances, to favour thee in thy 
wicked deſign, convince thee, that there can be no 
room for a hope ſo preſumptuous ? Why then, ſince 
thou wouldit chooſe to marry her, rather than lole 


her, wilt thou make her hate thee for ever * BY 
1 


* 
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ii But if thou dareſt to meditate per/onal trial, and art 
nncere in thy reſolution to reward her, as ſhe behaves 


** in it, let me beſeech thee to remove her from this 
o tel vile houſe: That will be to give her and thy conſcience 
1 fair play. So entirely now does the ſweet deluded 
al excellence depend upen her ſuppoſed happier prof- 
” | ects. that thou needeſt not to fear that the will fly 
1 her from thee, or that ſhe will willr to have recourſe to 
tefa] that ſcheme of Miſs Howe, which. has put.thee upon 
rtaih what thou. calleſt thy anafter-froves,. po 
1. But whatever by thy determination on this head; 
her and if I write not in time, but that thou haſt actually 
nces pulled off the maſk ; let it not be one of thy devices, 
Put if thou wouldſt avoid the curſes of every heart, and 
hereafter of thy own, to give her, no not for one 
pre. hour (be her reſentment ever ſo great, ) into the power 
0h of that-willainous woman, who. has, if poſſible, leſs 
0 remorſe than thyſelf; and whoſe. trade it is to break 


the reſiſting ſpirit, and utterly to ruin the heart un- 
practiſed in evil.—0 Lovelace, Lovelace, how many 
. dreadful ſtories could this horrid woman tell the Sex- 
And ſhall that of Muſs Clariſſa Harlowe ſwell the 


» guilty liſt 2 OR 

tn But this T might have Tpared. Ot this, devil as 
f thou art, thou canſt not be capable. Thou couldſt 
. not enjoy a triumph ſo diſgraceful- to thy wicked pride, 
al as well as to humanity. = 


Shouldſt thou think, that the melancholy ſpectacle 
hourly before me has made me more ſerious than 
ulual, perhaps thou wilt not be miſtaken. But no- 
thing more is to be inferr'd from hence (were I even 
to return to my former courſes), but that whenever 
the time of cool reflection comes, whether brought on 4 
by our own diſaſters, or by thoſe of others, we -thall 3 
undoubtedly, if capable of thought, and if we have 9 
dime for it, think in the ſame manner. 

| We 
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We neither of us are ſuch fools, as to diſbeliere: 
futurity, onto think; whatever be our practice, thy 
we came hither by chance, and for no end but to dg 
all the miſchief that we have in our power to , 
Nor am I athamed to own, that in the . prayers 
which my poor uncle makes me read to him, in the 


ablence of a very good clergyman, who regularly at. 


tends him, I do not forget to put in a word or two for 
F e 2 


If, Lovelace, thou laugheſt at me, thy ridicule 


will be more conformable to thy actions, than to th 
belief. Devils believe and tremdle. | 
more abandoned than they? 
And here let me add, with regard to my poor old 
man, that I often with thee preſent but for one half 
hour in a day, to ſee the dregs of a gay life, running 


off in the moſt excruciating tortures, that the cholic, 


the ſtone; and the gangrene, can unitedly inflict, and 


to hear him bewail the diſſoluteneſs of his paſt life, 


in the bittereſt anguiſh of a ſpirit: every hour expect. 
ing to be called to its laſt account. Vet, by all his 
confeſʒions, he has not to accuſe himſelf in fixty-ſeven 


years of life, of half the very vile enormities, which 


you and have committed in the laſt ſeven only. 


I conclude with recommending to thy ſerious con- 


ſideration all J have written, as proceeding from the 
heart and ſoul of „))%%FF§«ↄĩo ip. 
| Thy afſured friend 

JonN BeLrorD, 


LETTER XLVf.I. 


Mr. LoveLace, To JohN BrLrokp, 9 
N 5 Tueſday, P. M. June 6. 
_ DIFFICULTIES ſtill to be got over in procuring 
I ever hated, and ever ſhall 


this plagny licence. 
hate, theſe ſpiritual lawyers, and their court. 


Canſt thou be 


And 


And 
have a? 


But he 


A cot 
Once 
oddity ! 
upon m 
along Il 

to ſay ! 


Yet 

Trit 
contri\ 
I have 
vance 
3 An | 
{ind e 
it not 
on fri 
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have 2 Fereat. , 
But ho!d—Thy ſervant with a letter— - 


. 
3 


. * 


A confounded long one! tlio' not a narrative one 
Once more in behalf of the lady “Lie thee down, 
oddity! What canſt thou write that can have force 
upon me at this crifis— And have I not, as J went 
along made thee to ſay all that was neceſſary for thee 
to ſay? 5 | 62 


PIR _— _—_ 


pM cn en — — — 


Yet once more, Þ'll take thee up. | 

Trite, flale, poor, (ſay'ſt thou) are ſome of my 
contrivances ? That of the widow's particularly! 
J have no patience with thee.—Had not that contri- 
vance its effect at the the time, for a procraſtination? 
—And had I not then reaſon to fear, that ſhe would 
ſind enough to make her diſſike this houſe ? And was 
it not right (intending what I intended) to lead her 
on from time to time, with a notion, that a houſe of. 
her own would be ready for her ſoon, in order to in- 
duce her to continue here till it was? 


Tries foley and poar Thon art a filly fallow, 


and no judge, when thou ſayeſt this. Had I not, like 

a blockhead, revealed to thee, as I wen? along, the. 
ſecret purpoſes of ny heart, but had kept all in, till 
the event had explained my myſteries, I would have 
defy'd thee to have been able, any more than the 
lady, to have gueſſed at what was to befal her, till it 
had actually come to paſs. Nor doubt I, in this caſe, 
that, inſtzad of preſuming to reflect upon her for 
credulity, as loving me to her misfortune, and for Y- 
ms againſt probability, thou would have been readier 
by far, to cenſure her for nicety and overſcrupuloul- 
nels. And let me tell thee, that had ſhe loved me, 
as. I withed her to love me, ſhe could not poſſibly 

have 


And now, Jack, if I have not ſecured vidory, I 
4 4 bl # Wh , 1 £4 . 
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Have been ſo very apprehenfive of my deſigns, nor f. De 
ready to be influenced by Miſs e e, ot de 
as he has dl ways been, altho“ my general charaf a dev 
made not for me with her. have 
| But in. thy opinion, I ſuffer for that ſimplicity in n And 
contrivances, which is their principal excellence W ſeduc 
machinery make I neceſſary. No unnatural f; = W 
aim Lat. All pure nature, taking advantage . but f. 
ture, as nature tends; and ſo ſumple my devices, 2 and 1 
when they are known, thou, even thou, ima * * 
thou couldeſt have thought of the ſame. And nde Fl 
thou ſeemeſt to own, that the ſlight thon putteſt u he ca 
2 2 is ang to Toy letting thee into them "4 * 
orehand; undiſtinguiſhing, as well as ingrateful 2: e w 
thou art! * e mucl 
Yet, after all, I would not have the think, that " 
do not know my weak places. I have formerly told we 
thee, that it is difficult for the ableſt general to fir Wl ©. 
what he-will do, of what he can do, when he 4 _ 
obliged to regulate his motions by theſe of a watch- ſhou 
kal enemy. If thou giveſt due weight to this cons. I 
deration, thou wilt not wonder that I fhould make via 
many. marches and countermarches, ſome of which _ 
may appear to a flight obſerver unneceflary. = as t 
But let me curforily enter into this debate with the! 
thee on this ſubject, now I am within.ſight-of my i 
journey's end. No e : elde 
Abundance of impertment things thou telleſt me 2 
in this letter; ſome of which thou hadſt from myſelf; * 
others that I knew before. LM oo ow. 
All that thou ſayeſt in this charming creatures vil 
praiſe, is ſhort of what I have ſaid and written, on ar 
this inexhauſtible ſibject. "PM 
| Her virtue, her reſiſtance, which are her merits I an 
are my flimulatives, Have I not told tkee ſo twenty ” 
times over? 1 5 1 


— 
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Devil, as theſe girls between . them call me, what 
of devil am I, but in my contr:ivances ? J am not more 
z devil than others, in the end I aim at; for when I 
have carried my point, it is ſtill but one ſeduction. 


And I have perhaps been ſpared the guilt of many 


ſeductions in the time. | 

What of uncommon would there be in this caſe, 
but for her watchfulneſs ? — As well as J love intrigue 
and ſtratagem, doſt think, that I had not rather have 

ained my end with leſs trouble and leſs guilt ? 

The man, let me tell thee, who is as wicked as 
he can be, is a worſe man than I am. Let me aſk 
any Rake in England, if reſolving to carry his point 
| he would have been ſo long about it? or have had fo 
much compunction as I have had? 

Were every Rake, nay, were every Man to fit 
down, as I do, and write all that enters into his head 


or into his heart, and to accuſe himſelf with equal 
freedom and truth, what an army of nuſcreants 


ſhould I have to keep me in countenance ? 

It is a maxim with ſome, that if they are left alone 
with a woman, and make not an attempt upon her, 
the will think herſelf affronted.—Are not ſuch men 
as theſe worſe than I am !—What an opinion muſt 
they have of the whole Sex? 

Let me defend the Sex I fo dearly love.—If theſe 
elder brethren of ours think they have general reaſon 
| for their aſſertion, they muſt have kept very bad 
company, or muſt judge of womens hearts by their 
| own, She muſt be an abandoned woman, who will 
not thrink as a ſnail into its ſhell, at a groſs and ſud- 
den attempt. A modeſt woman muſt be naturally 


cold, reſerved, and ſhy. She cannot be ſo much, 


and ſo ſoon affected, as libertines are apt to imagine; 
and muſt, at leaſt, have ſome confidence in the ho- 


nour and ſilence of a man, before deſire can poſſibly 
put forthin her, to encourage and meet his flame. 
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For my own part, I have been always decent in the 
company of women till I was ſure of them. Nor 
have I ever offered a great oftence, till I have found 
little ones paſſed over; and that they ſhunn'd me not, 
when they knew my character. 3 
My divine Clariſſa has puzzled me, and beat me 
out of my plea: At one time, I hoped to overcome 
by intimidating her, at another by Love : by the amo. 
rous Sze-/axv, as J have called it. And I have only 


now to join ſurprize to the other two, and ſee what 
can be done by all three. | 


And whoſe property, I pray thee ſhall I invade, if 


I purſue my ſchemes of love and vengeance ?—Haye 


not thoſe. who have a right in her, renounced that 
right Have they not wilfully expoſed her to dan- 
gers? Yet muſt know, that ſuch a woman would 
be conſidered as lawful prize, by as many as could 
have the opportunity to attempt her? And had they 
not thus cruelly expoſed her, is ſhe not a Jingle aus. 


man ? Andneed I tell thee, Jack, that men of our caſt, 


the 5/7 of them [the wr? Rick at nothing] think it 
a great grace and favour done to the married men, if 


they leave them their wives to themſelves; and com- 


ound for their ſiſters, daughters, wards, and nieces ! 
—Shocking as theſe principles muſt be to a reflecting 


mind; yet ſuch thou knoweſt are the principles of 


thouſands (who would not act by the Sex as J hare 


ated by them, when in my power); and as often 


carried into practice, as their opportunities or courage 
will permit,—Such therefore have no right to blame 


me. 
Thou repeatedly pleadeſt her ſufferings from her 


family. But I have too often anſwered this plea, to 
need to ſay any more now, than that ſhe has not fut- 


fered for my ſake. For has ſhe not been made the 
victim of the malice of her rapacious brother and en. 
vious ſiſter, who only waited for an occaſion to ruin 
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the contents of the letter J wrote. 
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ker with her other relations; and took this as the 
rſt, to drive her out of the houſe; and, as it hap- 
pen'd, into my arms !—Fhou knoweſt how muck 
ag her inclination. 

As for her own fins, how many has the dear crea- 
ture to anſwer for to Love and to me - Twenty, and 


| twenty times twenty, has ſhe not told me, that ſhe 


refuſed not the odious Solmes in favour to me? And 
as often has ſhe not offered to renounce me for the 
ſiagle life, if the Implacables would have received her 
on that condition? What repetitions does thy weak 
pity make me guilty of? 

To look a little farther back: Canſt thou forget 
what my ſufferings were from this haughty beauty, in 


| the whole time of my attendance upon her proud mo- 


tions, in the purlicus of Harlowe-Place, and at the 
little White Hart at Neale, as we call it? — Did I not 
threaten vengeance upon her then (and had I not 
reaſon ?) for diſappointing me [I will give but this 
one inſtance} of a promiſed interview ? 

O Jack! what a night had I of it, in the bleak 
coppice adjoining to her father's paddock My linen 
and wis frozen; my limbs abſolutely numbed; my 
fingers only ſenſible of fo much warmth, as enabled 


| me to hold a pen and that obtained by rubbing the 
| ſkin off, and beating with my hands my ſhivering 


ides —Kneeling on the hoar moſs on one knee, 
writing on the other, if the ſtiff ſcrawl could be cal- 
led writing. —My feet by the time 1 had done, ſeem- 
ing to have taken root, and actually unable to ſupport 
me tor ſome minutes Love and Rage kept then my 
heart in motion (and only Love and Rage could do it), 
or how much more than I did ſuffer, muſt I have 
ſuffered ? 


told thee, at my melancholy return, what were 


4 And I ſhewed 
hee afterwards, her tyrannical anſwer to it. Thou 


C3. then 
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then, Jack, lovedſt thy friend; and pitiedſt thy poo | 
ſuffering Lovelace. Even the affronted God of Low | 


approved then of my threatened vengeance againſt 
the fair promiſer; tho' now with thee, in the day of 
my power, forgetful of the night of my ſufferings 
he is become an advocate for her. bo 

Nay, was it not he himſelf that brought to me my 
adorable Nemęſis and both together put me upon 
this very vow, © That I would never reſt, till J had 
© drawn in this goddeſs-daughter of the Harlowes, to 
© cohabit with me: and that in the face of all their 
proud family? Nor canſt thou forget this vow.— 
At this inſtant I have thee before me, as then thou 
ſorrowfully lookedit. ” 

Thy ſtrong features glowing with compaſſion for 
me; thy lips twiſted; thy forehead furrowed ; thy 
whole face drawn out from the ſtupid round into the 
ghaſtly oval; every muſcle contributing its power to 
complete the aſpect grievous; and not one word 
couldſt thou utter, but Amen to my vow. 
And what of diſtinguiſhing love, or favour, or 
confidence, have I had from her ſince, to make me 
forego this vow ? - 

I renewed it not, indeed, afterwards ; and aQtually 
for a long ſeaſon, was willing to forget it ; till repe- 


titions of the ſame faults revived the remembrance of 
the former.—And now adding to thoſe, the contents 


of ſome of Miſs Howe's virulent letters, ſo lately 
come at, what canſt thou ſay for the rebel, conſiſtent 
with thy loyalty to thy friend? 

Every man to his genius and conſtitution, Han- 
nibal was called The father of warlike ſtratagen 


Had Hannibal been a private man, and turned his 


plotting head againſt the other ſex; or had I been! 
general, and turned mine againit ſuch of my tellov- 
creatures of my own, as I thought myſelf intitled to 


conſider as my enemies, becauſe they were bord a9 
ine 
2 
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lived in 2 different climate; — Hannibal would have 


done leſs miſchief ; Lovelace more. — That would 
have been the difference. | 

Not a ſovereign on earth, if he be not a good man, 
and if he be of a warlike temper, but muſt do a 
thouſand times more miſchief than me. And why ? 
Becauſe he has it in his power to do more. 

An honeſt man, perhaps thou'lt ſay, will not wiſh 
to have it in his power to do hurt. He ought not, let 
me tell him : For, if he have it, a thouſand to one 
put it makes him both wanton and wicked. 

In what, then, am I fo ingularly vile? 

In my contrivances, thou'lt ſay (for thou art my 
echo), if not in my propoſed end of them | 

How difficult does every man find it, as well as 
me, to forego a predominant paſſion? 1 have three 
paſſions that ſway me by turns; all imperial ones; 
Love, Revenge, Ambition, or a defire of conqueſt. 

As to this particular contrivance of 'Tomlinſon and 
the Uncle, which thou'lt think a black one perhaps; 
that had been ſpared, had not theſe innocent ladies 


put me upon finding a huſband for their Mrs. Towne. 


ſend: That device, therefore, is but a preventive one. 


Thinkeſt thou, that I could bear to be outwitted ? 
And may not this very contrivance fave a world of 


miſchief ? For, doſt thou think, I would have tamely 
given up the lady to 'Cownſend's Tars ? 


What meaneſt thou, except to overthrow thy own 


plea, when thou fſayeſt, that men of our caſt know no 
other bound to their wickedneſs, but want of power ; yet 
knowek this lady to be in mine? 


_ Enough, ſayeſt thou, have 1 tried this paragon of 
virtue, Not ſo; for I have not tried her at all. —All 


| have been doing, is but preparation to a trial. 
But thou art concerned for the means that J may 
have a recourſe to in the trial, and for my veracity. 


Q 3 


Silly 
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Silly fellow !—Did ever any man, thinkeſt thou, 

deceive a girl, but at the expence of his veracity ? 

How otherwiſe, can he be ſaid to deceive ? 


As to the means, thou doſt not imagine, that ] ex. 


pect a direct conſent.— My main hope is but in x 
yielding reluctance; without which I will be ſworn, 
whatever rapes have been attempted, none ever were 
committed, one perſon to one perſon. And good 
Queen Beſs of England, had ſhe been living, and 
appealed to, would have declared herſelf of my mind. 

It would not be amiſs for the Sex to know, what 
our opinions are upon this ſubject—I love to warn 
them—1 with no man to ſucceed with them but my. 
Jeif. I told thee once, that % a rake, I am not a 
rates friend. | 3 

Thou ſayeſt, that J ever hated wedlock. And 
true thou ſayeſt. And yet as true, when thou tel- 
leſt me, that I evould rather marry than loſe this lady. 
And wit! ſbe deteſ? me for ever, thinkeſt thou, if I 
try her, and ſucceed not ?—Take care Take care, 
Jack |—Seeft thou not, that thou warneſt me, that [ 
do not try, without reſolving to. conquer ? 

I muſt add, that I have for ſome time been con- 


vinced, that I have done wrong, to ſcribble to thee 


ſo freely as I have done (and the more to, if I make 
the Lady legally mine); for has not every letter I have 
written to thee, been a bill of indictment againſt my- 
ſelf? I may partly curſe my vanity for it; and ! 
think I will refrain for the future; for thou art really 
very impertinent. 

A good man, I own, might urge many of the 


things thou urgeſt ; but, by my ſoul, they come very 


aukwardly from thee. And thou muſt be ſenſible, 
that I can anſwer every title of what thou writeſt, 


upon the foot of the maxim, we have Hong held aud 


priced. By the ſpecimen above, thou wilt ſee that 
{ can. 


And 
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And pr'ythee tell me, Jack, what but this that 


oy, cllows would have been the epitome of mine and my 

"IT beloved s ſtory, after ten years cohabitation ; had 1 

[ ex. never written to thee Hon the ſubject, and had I not 
"4 been my own acculer ? 1 ; 
| © Robert Lovelace, a notorious woman-hater, j 
bom, makes his addreſſes in an honourable way to Mis | 
Kan Clarita Harlowez a young lady of the higheſt | 
_ merit. Fortunes on both ſides out of the queſtion. 5 
8 « After encouragement given, he is inſulted by her l 
Om violent brother; who thinks it his intereſt to diſ- | 
Fan © countenance the match; and who at laſt challeng- g 
my- ing him, is obliged to take his worthleſs. life at his f 
of a FE hands... | 
Ine family, as much enraged, 28 if he had zaber G 
\nd the life he gave, inſult him parid: tally, and 1 nd out | 
tel. -4 oy odious lover for the young lady. j 
ry, © 'To avoid a forced marriage, the is orevailed u. up- 1 
if on to throw: herſelf into Mr. Lovelace's protection. f 
Ie « Yet, diſclaiming any paſſion for him, ſhe re- ö 
at! peatedly offers to renounce him for ever, if, on b 
« that condition, her relations will receive her, and [ 
os, free her from the addreſs of the hated lover. j 
ber « Mr. Lovelace, a man of ſtrong paſſions, and, as 1 
ike ſome ſay, of great pride, thinks himſelf under very i 
TE little obligation to her on this account; and not : 
y- being naturally fond of marriage, and having ſo | 
1] much reaſon to hate her relations, endeavours to 1 
ty ores upon her to live with him, what he calls e ] 
life f hansur : And at lait, by ſtratagem, art, and 4 
he contrivance, prevails. 1 
ry. He refolves never to marry any other woman: , 
le, Takes a pride to have her called by his name: A 
ſt; Church-rite all the difference between them : Treats 1 
3 her with deſerved tenderneſs. Nobody queſtions 1 
at their marrige but theſe proud relations of hers, 1 
wiom ke mils to queſtion it. Every year a | 
id Q 4 charming þ 
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charming boy. Fortunes to ſupport the increaſin 

© family with iplendor—A tender father. Alen 
« warm friend; a generous landlord, and a punctual 
pay-maſter—Now-and-then, however, perhaps, in. 
dulging with a new object, in order to bring him 
back with greater delight to his charming CJariſſa 
— His only fault Love of the Sex—W hich never. 
theleſs, the women ſay, will cure itſelf—Defenſible 
thus far, that he breaks no contracts by his rovings— 
And what is there ſo very greatly amiſs, as the 
world goes, in all this? ADD: 

Let me aver, that there are thouſands and ten 
thouſands, who have worſe ſtories to tell than this 
would appear to be, had I not intereſted thee in the 
profreſs to my great end. And beſides, thou knoy. 
eſt that the character I gave myſelf to Joſeph Leman, 

as to my treatment of my miſtreſſes, is pretty near 
the truth. © | 8 

Were I to be as much in earneſt in my defence, as 
thou art warm in my arraignment, I. could convince 
thee, by other arguments, obſervations, and compa- 
riſons [ Ir, not all human good and evil comparative ?) 
that tho' from my ingenuous temper (writing only to 
thee, who art maſter of every ſecret of my heart) J 
am fo ready to accuſe myſelf in my narrations; yet! 
have ſomething to ſay for myſelf to myſelf, as I go 
along; tho' no one elfe, perhaps, that was not a rake, 
would allow any weight to it.—And this caution 
might I give to thouſands, who would ſtoop for a 
ſtone to throw at me: See that your own predom- 
« nant paſſions, whatever they be, hurry you not into 
« as much wickedneſs, as mine do me.—dee, if ye 
happen to be better than me, in ſome things, that 
ye are not worſe in others; and in points too, that 
may be of more extenſive bad conſequence, than 
that of ſeducing a girl, (and taking care of her 


afterwards), who from her cradle is armed with 
© cautions 
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© cautions againſt the deluſions of men.“ And yet 
Tam not ſo partial to my own faults, as to think 
lightly of that, when I allow myſelf. to think. 


Another grave thing will I add, now my hand's in: 


80 dearly do I love the ſex, that had I found, that 


© a character for virtue had been generally neceſſary 
© to recommend me to them, I ſhould have had a 


© much greater regard to my morals, as to the ſex, 
© than I have had. 

To ſum up all—I am ſufficiently apprized, that 
men of worthy and honeſt hearts, who never allow- 
ed themſelves in premidated evil, and who take into 


the account the excellencies of this fine creature, will, 


and muſt, not only condemn, but abhor me, were 
they to know as much of me as thou doſt.—But, 


methinks, I would be glad to eſcape the cenſure of 


thoſe men, and of thoſe women too, who have ne- 
rer known what capital trials and temptations are 


who have no genius for enterprize; and moſt parti- 
cularly of thoſe, who have only kept their ſecret 


better than J have kept, or wiſhed to keep, mine. 


— —— — 


I THREATENED above to refrain writing to thee. 
zut take it not to heart, Jack—lI muſt write on, and 


cannot help it. 


? 


LETT-E XIE. 
Mr. LovxLAck To Jonn BELTORD, F/q , 


Wedneſday, Night, 11 C Clock. 


FAITH, Jack, thou hadſt half undone me with 
thy nonſenſe, tho' I would not own it in my yeſter- 
day's letter; my conſcience of thy party before. But 


I think 1 am my own man again, 


Os 80 
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So near to execution my plot ! So near ſpri inging 
my mine ! All agreed upon between the women and 
me, or I believe thou hadſt overthrown me. 

I have time for a few lines preparative to what j; 
to happen in an hour or two; and I love to write to 
the moment. 

| We have been extremely happy How many 

agreeable days have we known together What may 
the next two hours produce! 

When I parted with my charmer (which I did with 
infinite reluctance, half an hour ago), it was upon 
her promiſe, that ſhe would not fit up to write er 
read. For fo engaging was the converſation to me 
(and, indeed, my behaviour throughout the whole 
of it, was confeſſedly agreeable to her), that I inſiſt. 
ed, if ſhe did not directly retire to reſt, that {he 
{ſhould add another happy hour to the former. 

To have fat up writing or reading half the night, 
as ſhe ſometimes does, would have fruſtrated my 
view, as thou wilt obſerve, when my little plot un- 
ravels. 


WrHar—W hat—What now |—bounding villain 
wouldſt thou choak mel 

I was ſpeaking to my heart, Jack it was then 
at my throat. And what is all this for? — Theſe ſhy 
ladies, how, when a man thinks himſelf near the 
mark, do they tempeſt himt— 


——— 


Is all ready, Dorcas? Has my 1 TS her 
word with me? Whether are theſe billowy heavings 
owing more to Love or to Fear? I cannot tell for 
the ſoul of me, which I have moſt of. If I can but 
take her before her e before her elo- 
quence, is awake 

| Limbs, why thus 8 is: till now fo 
firmly knit, why thus relaxed ? Why beat ye thus 

toget ther! 
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together? Will not theſe trembling fingers) 
which twice have refuſed to direct the pen, and thus 
curvidly deform the Paper, fail me in the ardous mo- 
ment! 

Once again, Why and for what all theſe eonvul⸗ 
27 2 This project is not to end in MARINE ſure- 
11 But the conſequences muſt be greater than I 
nad thought of till this moment My beloved's 
deſtiny or my on may depend upon the Tue of the 
two next hours 

wille no l think 


Sorr, 0 virgin faint ; and fate a as loft, be thy 
fumbers | 
1 will no; once more turn to my friend Belford's 
letter. Thou ſhalt have fair play, my. charmer. PR 
re: peruſe what thy advocate has' to fay for thee.— 

Meak arguments will do, in the frame J am in! 


Zur what's the matter What's the matter 
What a double But the uproar abates I What a 
double coward am 1 ?—Or is it that Iam taken in a 
cowardly minute? for heroes have their fits of fear 
cowards their brave moments : And virtuous ladies, 
A but my Clarifla, their moment critical— 

But thus cooly enjoying thy reflections in a hurrj- 
cane Again the confuſion's renew'd 1— | 

What | Where How came it 

Is my beloved fafe |— 

O wake not too roughly my beloved! 


- 
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a trampling noiſe over head, and a confuz'd buz of 
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LETTERS EL: 
Ir. LoveLace, To Jon BeLrokp, By, 


1 hurſday Morning, Five o'Cleck ¶ June 8.) 

NOW is my reformation ſecured ; for I never 
fhall love any other woman! —O the. is all variety! 
She muſt be ever knew to me ! Imagination cannot 
form; much leſs can the pencil paint; nor can the 
ſoul of painting, poetry, deſcribe an angel ſo ex. 
quilitely, fo elegantly lovely !—But I will not by an- 
ticipation pacify thy impatience. Altho' the ſubjeg 
is too hallowed for profane contemplation ; yet ſhalt 
thou have the whole before thee as it paſſed ; Ang 
this not from a ſpirit wantoning in deſcriggion upon ſo 
rich a ſubject; but with a deſign to put a bound to 
thy roving thoughts.——It will be iniquity greater 
than a lovelate ever was guiltf of, to carry them far. 
ther than I ſhall acknowledge. | 

Thus then, connecting my laſt with the preſent, 

lead to it. | | 1 

Didſt thou not, by the concluſion of my former, 
perceive the conſternation I-was in, juſt as I was a 
bout to re-perute thy letter, in order to prevail upon 
myſelf to recede from my purpoſe of awaking in ter- 
rors my ſlumbering charmer? And what doſt thou 
think was the matter? 3 

Fl tell thee 

At a little after two, when the whole houſe was ſtill, 
or ſeem'd to be fo, and, as it proved, my Clariſſa 
abed, and faſt aſleep; I alſo in a manner undrefled, 
for an hour before, and in my gown and flippers, 
tho', to oblige thee, writing on ;—I was alarm'd by 


mix'd voices, ſome louder than others, like ſcolding, 


and little ſhort of ſcreaming, all raiſed to vocatives, 
48 
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as in a fright : And while I was wondering what could 
be the matter, down ſtairs ran Dorcas, and at my 
door, in an accent, rather frightedly and hoarſly in- 

ward, than ſhrilly clamorous, cried out Fire]! Fire! 
And this the more alarmed me, as ſhe ſeemed to en- 
deavour to cry out louder, but could not. 

My pen (its laſt ſcrawl a benediction on my belov- 
ed) dropt from my fingers; and up ſtarted I; and 
making but three ſteps to the door, open'd it, and 
cry'd Where! Where! almoſt as much terrify'd as 
the wench. While ſhe, more than half-undreſt her 
petticoats in her hand, unable to ſpeak diſtinctly, 
pointed up ſtairs. | 

[ was there in a moment, and found allowing to the 
carelefſneſs of Mrs. Sinclair's cook-maid, who, hav- 
ing fat up to read the ſimple hiſtory of Doraſtus and 
Faunia, when ſhe ſhould have been in bed, had ſet 
fire to an old pair of collicoe window-curtains. 

She had had the preſence of mind, in her fright, 
to tear down the*half-burnt vallens. as well as cur- 
tains, and had got them, tho' blazing, mto the 
chimney, by the time I came up; ſo that I had the 
ſatisfaction to find the danger happily over. 

Mean time Dorcas, after ſhe had directed me up 
ſtairs, not knowing the worſt was over, and expect- 
ing every minute the houſe would be in a blaze, out 
of tender regard for her lady [I ſhall for ever love 
the wench for it] ran to the door, and raping loudly 
at it, equal to her love, Fire! Fire | The houſe 
is on Fire |——Riſe Madam This inſtant riſe 
if you would not be burnt in your bed! 


\ 


No ſooner had ſhe made this dreadful outcry, but I 
heard her lady's door, with haſty violence, unbar, 
unbolt, unlock, and open, and my charmer's voice 
founding like that of one going into a fit. 

You may believe how much I was affected. I 
trembled with concern for her, and haſtened down 


faſter 
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faſter than the alarm of fire had made me run up, in 
order to ſatisfy her that all the danger was over. 

When I had flown down to her chamber-dogy, 
there I beheld the charmingeſt creature in the world 
ſupporting herielf on the arms of the gaſping Dorcas 
ſighing, trembling, and ready to faint, with nothing 


on but an under-petticoat, her lovely boſom half 


open, and her feet juſt ſlipt into her ſhoes. As ſoon 
as the ſaw me, ſhe panted, and ſtruggled to ſpeak; 


but could only ſay, Oh, Mr. Lovelace and down 
was ready to fink. | 


1 claſped her in my arms with an  ardour ſhe never 


felt before: My deareſt life ! fear nothing I have been 
up—The danger is over—ihe fire is got under— 
And bow (fooliſh devil ! to Dorcas) could you Foo 
by 1 your hideous yell, alarm and frighten myangel | 

Oh Jack! | how her ſweet boſom, as I claſped her 
to mine, heav'd and panted! I could even diſtin- 
guiſh her dear heart flutter, flutter flutter, againſt 
mine, and for a few minutes, I tear ed the would go 
into fits. 


Leſt the half lifeleſs charmer ſhould catch cold in 


this undreſs, 1 lifted her to bed, and fat down by her 
upon the fide of it, endeavouring with the utmoſt 
tenderneſs, as well of action as expreſlion, to diu. 
pate her terrors. | 

But what did I get by this my generous care of her 
and by my ſicceſaful endeavour to bring her to her- 
ſelf? Nothing, ungrateful as {he was T but the moſt 
paſſionate exclamations: For we had both already 
forgot the occaſion, dreadful as it was, which had 
thrown her into my arms; I, from the joy of incir- 
cling the almoſt diſrobed body of the lovelieſt of her 
ſex; ſhe, from the greater terrors that aroſe from 


finding herſelf in my arms, and both ſeated on the 


bed, from which ſhe had been ſo — {righted. 
A Abt 
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And now Belford, reflect upon the diſtance the 
watchful charmer had hitherto kept me at. Reflect 
upon my love, and upon my ſufferings for her: Re- 
flect upon her vigilance, and how long I had lain in 
wait to elude it; the awe I had ſtood in, becauſe of 
ner ſrozen virtue and over-niceneſs ; and that I ne- 


ver before was ſo happy with her; and then think how 


ungovernable muſt be my tranſports in thoſe happy 

moments! — And yet, in my own account, I was 

both decent and generous. The following lines, al- 

ter'd to the firſt perſon, come neareſt of any I can 
recollect, to the rapturous occaſion : 


Bogoing, I kneePd, and her forc'd hand I preſs'd 
With ſweet compulſion, to my beating breaſt ; 
Oer it in ecſtaſy my lips bent low, 
And tides of fighs "twixt her graſp'd fingers flow. 
High beat iny hurry'd pulſe, at each fierce kiſs, 
Aud ev ry burning finew ak'd with bliſs. 


But, far from being affected by an addreſs ſo fer- 
vent, (although from a man ſhe had ſo lately ownd 


à a regard for, and with whom, but an hour or two 


before, ſhe had parted with ſo much ſatisfaction), 
that I never ſaw a bitterer, or more moving grief, 
when ſhe came fully to herſelf. 

She appealed to heaven againſt my treachery, as ſhe 
called it; while I, bythe molt ſolemn vows, pleaded my 
own equal fright, and the reality of the danger that 
had alarmed us both. i 

She conjured me, in the moſt ſolemn and affecting 
manner, by turns threatening and ſoothing, to quit 
her apartment, and permit her to hide herſelf from 
the light, and from every human eye. 

T beſought her pardon, yet could not avoid offend- 
ing; and repeatedly vowed, that the next morning's 


lun thould witneſs our eſpouſals; But taking, I ſup- 
| pole 
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poſe, all my proteſtations of this kind, as an indica. 
tion, that I intended toproceed to the laſt extremit 

ſhe would hear nothing that I faid ; but, redoubling 
her ſtruggles to get from me, in broken accents, and 
exclamations the moſt vehement, ſhe proteſted, that 


ſhe would not ſurvive, what ſhe called a treatment ſo 


diſgraceful and villainous; and, looking all wildly 
round her, as if for ſome inſtrument of miſchief 
ſhe eſpied a pair of ſharp-pointed ſciſſars on a chair 
by the bed-fide, and endeavoured to catch them uy, 
with deſign to make her words good on the ſpot. 
Seeing her deſperation, I begged her to be paci- 
fy'd; that ſhe would hear me ſpeak but one word, de- 
claring that I intended no diſhonour to her: And 
havjng ſeized the ſciſſars, I threw them into the 
_ chimney ; and ſhe ſtill inſiſting vehemently upon my 
diſtance, I permitted her to take the chair. 
But, O the ſweet diſcompoſure !—Her bared 


ſhoulders and arms, fo inimitably fair and lovely: Her 


ſpread hands croſſed over her charming neck; yet 
not half concealing its gloſſy beauties : The ſcanty 
coat, as ſhe roſe from me, giving the whole of her 
admirable ſhape, and fine-turn'd limbs: Her eyes 


running over, yet ſeeming to threaten future ven- 


geance: And at laſt her lips uttering what every in- 
dignant look, and glowing feature portended; ex- 
claiming as if I had done the worſt I could do, and 
vowing never to forgive me; wilt thou wonder, that 
I could avoid reſuming the incenſed, the already too 

much provok'd fair one? 15 | 
I did; and claſped her once more to my boſom: 
But, conſidering the delicacy of her frame, her 
force was amazing, and ſhewed how much in earneſt 
ſhe was in her reſentment; for it was with the ut- 
moſt difficulty that I was able to hold her: Norcould 
_ I prevent her ſliding through my arms, to fall upon 
her knees: Which the did at my feet : And there, s 
the 
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the anguiſh of her ſoul, her ſtreaming eyes lifted up 
to my face with ſupplicating ſoftneſs, hands folded, 
Jiſhevelled hair; for her night head-dreſs having fal- 
len off in her ſtruggling, her charming treſſes fell 
down in naturally ſhining ringlets, as if officious to 
; conceal the dazling beauties of her neck and ſhoul- 
1dly ders; her lovely boſom too heavy with ſighs, and 


hief, broken ſobs, as if to aid her quivering lips, in plead- 
chair ing for her In this manner, but when her grief 
up, pave way to her ſpeech, in words, pronounced with 

that emphatical propriety, which diſtinguiſhes this ad- 
Daci= nurable creature in her elocution from all the wo- 
de- men I ever heard ſpeak, did the implore my compaſi- 


on, and my honour, | | 
«. Conſider me, dear Lovelace, were her charming 


words! © on my knees I beg yon to conſider me, as 
6 a poor creature who has no protector but you; 


red © who has no defence but your honour : By that Ho- 
Her «© nour! By your Humanity! By all you have vow'd! 
yet | © ] conjure you not to make me abhor myſelf! Not 
nty © to make me vile in my own eyes 
her [ mentioned the morrow as the happieſt day of my 
Ves life. 
en- Tell me not of to-morrow; if indeed you mean 
in- me honourably, Now, This very inſtant, NOW ! 
X- you muſt ſhew it, and begone! You can never in a 
ad | whole long life repair the evils you may NOW make 
at me ſuffer ? | 1 | | 
00 Wicked wretch !—Inſolent villain! [ Les, ſhe 
| called me inſolent villain, altho' ſo much in my pow- 
1: er! And for what? only for kifling (with paſſion 
cr indeed) her inimitable neck, her lips, her cheeks, 
ſt her forehcad, and her ſtreaming eyes, as this aſſem- 
t- blage of. beauties offered itſelf at once to my raviſhed 
(i hoht ; ſhe continuing kneeling at my feet, as I ſat}. 
n If I ama villain, Madam And then my graſping 


but trembling hand- I hope I did not hurt the 
tendertit 
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tendereſt and loyelieſt of all her er Jama 


villain Madam 
She tore my ruffle, At ein wy | hand, 
with amazing force and agility, as with my other arm 
I would have incircled her waiſt. 


Indeed you are The worſt of villains Alco! 


dear bleſſed people: and ſcream' d No help for 3 
Poor creature 

Am ] then a villain, Madam pact I then a villain 
ſay you ?—and claſping both my arms about her, of. 
fering to raiſe her to my bounding heart, — 

O no!—And yet you are !—And again I was ber 
dear Lovelace—Her: hands again claſped over her 
charming boſom :—Kill me ! Kill me If I am odi. 
ous enough in your eyes, to deſerve this treatment; 
end Iwill thank you !— Too long, much too Jong, 
has my life been a burden to me !—Or, wildly look- 
ing all around her, giye me but the means, and! 
will inſtantly convince you, that my honour is dearer 
to me than my life! 

Then, with ſilt folded hands, and elk. "SLOT 
ing eyes, I was her bleed Lovelace; and ſhe would 
thank me with her lateſt breath, if 1 would permit 
her to make that Ege or free her from farther 
indignities. 

I fat ſuſpended for a moment: By my foul; thought 
I, thou art, upon full proof, an angel and no wo- 
man? Still, however, cloſe claſping her to my boſom, 
2s I had raifed her from her knees, ſhe again flid 
thraugh my arms, and dropt upon them :— * See, 
Mr. Lovelace? Good God! that I ſhould lire to 
© ſee this hour and to bear this treatment See, at 
© your feet a poor creature, imploring - your pity, 
c who, for your ſake, is abandon'd of all the world! 


Let not my father's curſe thus dreadfully operate! 
© Be not you the infliter, who have been the cafe | 


© of it! But ſpare me ! I beleech you ſpare 1 
For 


« For | 
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For how have I deſerved this treatment, from you? 


For your own fake if not for my ſake, and as 


© you would that God Almighty, in your laſt hour 
« ſhould have mercy upon you, ſpare me 

What heart but mutt have been penetrated. 

I would again have raiſed the dear ſupplant from 
her knees; but ſhe would not be raiſed, till my ſoft- 
ened mind, ſhe ſaid, had yielded to her prayers and 
bid her riſe to be innocent. 

Riſe then, ray angel, riſe, and be what you are, 
and all you wiſh to be ! Only pronounce me pardon- 
ed for what has paſſed, and tell me you will continue 
to look upon me with that eye of favour and ſerenity, 
which I have been bleſſed with for ſome days paſt, 


and I will ſubmit to my beloved conquereſs, whoſe 


power never was at ſo great an height with me, as 
now ; and retire to my apartment. 

God Almighty, ſaid the, hear your prayers in 
your moſt ardous moments, as you have heard mine; 
And now leave me, this moment leave me, to my 
own recolleCtion : In hat you will leave me to miſery 
enough, and more than you ought to wiſh to yous 
bitterſt enemy. 

Impute not every thing, 
fn; for deſign it was not 

O Mr. Lovelace 

Upon my ſoul, Madam, the fire was A 
ſo it was, Jack NT he houſe might have been con- 
ſumed by it, as you will be convinced in the, morning 
by ocular demonſtration. 

O Mr. Lovelace 

Let my paſſion for you, Madam, and the unex- 

cted meeting of you at your chamber-door, in an 
attitude lo charming 

Leave me, leave me, this moment! I beſeech 
you, leave me, looking wildly, apd in confuſion, 
now about her, and now upon her{clr. 


my beſt beloved, to de- 


EFxculſ- 
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Excuſe me, deareſt creature for thoſe lihertie, 
which, innocent as they were, your too great delice 
cy may make you take amiſs. 

No more | No more Leave me, I beſeech you! 
Again looking upon herſelf, and around her, in 3 
ſweet confuſion.—Begone | Begone !— Then weey. 
ing, ſhe ſtruggled vehemently to withdraw her hands, 
which all the while I held between mine. Her ſtrug. 
gles! O what additional charms as I now reflect, did 
her ſtrugles give to every feature, every limb, df 1 
perſon ſo ſweetly elegant and lovely! 

Impoſhble ! my deareſt life. till you Pronounce 
my pardon Say but you forgive me Say you 
do! 

L beſcech you begone ! Leave me to myſelf, that 
I may think what I can do, and what I ought to do. 

That, my deareſt creature is not enough. You 
muſt tell me, that I am forgiven z that you will fee 
me to-morrow as if nothing had happened: 

And then, claſping her au in my arms, hop- 

ing ſhe would forgive me 
. I will-—l do forgive you 
are? . 
Nay, my Clariſſa? And is it ſuch a reluctant par- 
don, mingled with a word ſo upbraiding, that I am 
to be put off with, when you are thus (clalping her 
cloſe to me) in my power ? 

I do, I ds, forgive you 3 

Heartily? 
Ves, heartily ? 

And freely ? 

Freely ? 

And will you look upon me to-morrow, as if no- 
thing had paſled ? 

Yes, yes? 

I canno t take theſe peeviſh affirmatives, 10 much 


| -Wretch that you 


lixke intentional negatives? Say you will, ppon- 


your honour ? (bh Upon 
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Upon my honour then O now, begone ? be- 
gone? begone? and never 
What, never, my angel? Is this forgiveneſs ? 
Never, ſaid ſhe, let what is paſſed be remembered 
ore ? | 
I inſiſted upon one kiſs to ſeal my pardon—And 
retired like a fool, a woman's fool, as I was ;—1 
ſneakingly retired ?—Couldſt thou have believed it? 
But I had no ſooner entered my own apartment, 
than, reflecting upon the opportunity I had loſt, and 
that all I had gained was but an increaſe of my own 
difficulties 3 and upon the ridicule I ſhould meet 
with below, upon a weakneſs ſo much out of my 
uſual character; I repented, and haſtened back, in 
hope, that through the diſtreſs of mind which ] left 
her in, ſhe had not ſoon faſtened the door; and I 
was fully reſolved to execute all my purpoſes, be the 
conſequence what it would; for, thought I, have al- 
ready ſinned beyond cordial forgiveneſs, I doubt; and 
fits and deſperations enſue, I can but marry at laſt, 


and then I ſhall make her amends. 


But I was juitly puniſhed ;—for her door was faſt : 
And hearing her ſigh and fob, as if her heart would 
burſt, My beloved creature, ſaid I, rapping gently, 
and her ſobbings ceaſing, I want but to ſay three 
words to you, which mult be the moſt acceptable you 
ever heard from me. Let me ſee you but for one 
moment. | | | 

I thought I heard her coming to open the door, 
and my heart leapt in that hope; but it was only to 
draw another bolt, to make it ſtill the faſter, and 
ſhe either could not, or would not, anſwer me, but 
retired to the further end of her apartment, to her 
cloſet probably: And more like a fool than before, 
again I ſneaked away. 

This was my mine, my plot 
I made of it ? 


And this was all 


I love 
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I love her more than ever ?—And well I may 
Never ſaw I ſuch poliſhed ivory as her arms and 
ſhoulders ſeemed to be; never touched IL velvet 5 
ſoft as her {kin : Then ſuch an elegance? O Belford, 
the is all perfection? Her pretty foot, in her ſtrug. 
gling, loſing her ſhoe, but juſt ſlipped on, as I told 
thee, equally white and delicate, as the hand of any 
other lady, or even as her own hand! 

But ſeeſt thou not, that I have a claim of merit 
for a grace that every-body hitherto had denied me! 


And that is, for a capacity of being moved by prayers . 


and tears: Where, where, on this occaſion, was the 
callus, where the flint, that my: heart was ſaid to be 
{ſurrounded by? 

This, indeed, is the firſt inſtance, in the like cafe, 
that ever I was wrought upon. But why ? Becauſe 
I never before encountered a reſiſtence ſo much in 
earneſt : A reſiſtence, in ſhort ſo irreſiſtable. 

What a triumph has her ſex obcruined in my 
thoughts by this trial, and this reſiſtence! 


But if the con 4v forgive me (Can She muf}. 


Has fhenot upon her konour already done it? 
But how will the-dear creature keep that part of her 
Fromiſe, which engages her to ſee me in the morn- 
ing, as if nothing had happened? 5 
She would give the werld, I fancy, to have the 
firſt interview over !-—She had not beſt reproach 
_ mel—Yet 7: to reproach me !—What a charming 
puzzle! Let her break her word with me at her pe— 
ril. Fly me ſhe cannot: No appeals lie from my 
tribunal.— What friend has the in the world, if my 
compaſſion exert not itielf in her favour ? And then 
the worthy Captain Tomlinſon, and her Uncle 
Harlowe, will be able to make all up for me, be my 
next offence what it will. = 
As to thy apprehenſions of her committing any 
raihneis upon Berſelf, whatever ſhe might have done 
in 
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= Wh her paſſion, if ſhe could have ſeized upon her 
ſciſlars, or found any other weapon, I dare fay, there 
is no fear of that ſrom her deliberate mind. A man 
has trouble enough with theſe truly pious, and truly 
virtuous girls [Now believe there are ſuch]; he had 
need to have ſome benefit rom, ſome {ecurity in, 
the rectitude of their minds. 

In ſhort, I fear nothing in this lady but grief; yet 
that's a low worker, you know; and gives time to | 
pop in 2 little joy between its ſullen fits. 


IETI T EN II. 
Ar. LovELAcr, To JoHN BELFokp, E/7 ; 


Thhurſday morning, Eight o'clock. 


HER chamber-door has not yet been opened. I 
muſt not expect ſhe will breakfaſt with me: Nor 
dine with me, I doubt. A little filly foul, what trou- 
| bles does ſhe make to herſelf by her over-niceneſs— 
: All I have done to her, would have been looked up- 
on as a frolick only, a romping-bout, and laughed off 
by nine parts in ten of the ſex accordingly. The 
more ſhe makes of it, the more painful to herſelf, 
as well as to me. 

Why now, Jack, were it not better, upon Her own 
notions, that ſhe ſeemed,not fo ſenſible, as the will 
make herſelf to be, if ſhe is very angry? 

But perhaps I am more afraid than I need. I be- 
lieve Jam. From her over-niceneſs ariſes my fear, 
more than from any extraordinary reaſon for reſent- 
ment. Next time, ſhe may count herſelf very hap- 
Py, if ſhe comes off no worſe. 

The dear creature was ſo frightened, and fo fatigu- 
ed laſt night, no wonder ſhe lies it out this morn- 
ing. 


1 hope 
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I hope ſhe has had more reſt than I have had: $, | 
and balmy, I hope, have been her ſlumbers, that 1 | 


may meet me in tolerable temper. All ſweetlyblug. 
ing and confounded—lI know how ſhe will look 
But why ſhould the, the erer be athamed, when 
I, the zreſpaſſer, am not? 

But cuſtom is a prodigious thing. The ladies are 
told how much their bluſhes heighten their races : 
The practiſe for them therefore: Bluſhes come 1; 


readily when they call them, as their tears: Ay, 


that's it! While we men, taking bluſhes for a ſipn of 
guilt or ſheepiſhnels, are equally ſtudious to ſuppreſs 
them, | 


By my troth, Jack, I am half as much aſhamed 
to fee the woman below, as my fair one can be to ſee 
me. I have not yet opened my door, that I may 
not be obtruded upon by them. | 

After all, what devils may one make of the Sex! 
To what a height of —— What ſhall I call it ?—muft 
thoſe of it be arrived, who once loved a man with fo 
much diſtinction, as both Polly and Sally loved me, 
and yet can have got ſo much above the pangs of jea- 
louſy, ſo much above the mortifying reflections that 
ariſe from dividing and ſharing with new objects, the 
affections of him they prefer to all others, as to wiſh 
for, and promote a competitorſhip in his love, and 
make their ſupreme delight cbnſiſt in reducing others 
to their level For thou canſt not imagine how even 
Sally Martin rejoiced laſt night in the thought that 
the lady's hour was approaching. 


Paſt Ten o chock, 


I NEver long'd in my life for any thing with ſo 
much impatience, as to ſee my charmer. She has 
been ſtirring, it ſeems, theſe two hours. 


' Dorcas juſt now tapped at her door, to take her 


morning commands. 
She had nene for her, was the anſwer. 
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he deſired to know, if the would not breakfaſt? 
A ſullen and low-voiced negative me. received. 
:T will go 1 


* 


THREE different times tapped I at the _Fy but 
had no anſwer. 
Permit me, deareſt creature, to inquire after your 


health. As you have not been ſeen to-day, I am im- 
patient to know how you do. 


Not a word of anſwer ; but a deep ſigh, even, to 


ſobbing. 


Let me beg of you, Madam, to accompany me up 


another pair of ſtairs—You'll rejoice to ſee what 


happy eſcape we have all had. 
A happy eſcape indeed, Jack !—For the fire had 


ſcorched the window- board; ſinged the hangings, and 


burnt thro' the flit-deal lining of the window-jambs. 

No anſwer, Madam !—Am I not worthv of one 
word Als it thus you keep your promiſe with me? 
hall I not have the favour of your company tor 
two minutes, only for two minutes in the din 
ing- room? 

Hem — And a deep ſigh !—was all the anſwer. 

Anſwer me, but how you do! Anſwer me but 
that you are welll—Is this the forgiveneſs that was the 
condition of my obedience ? 

Then, in a faintiſh but angry voice, Begone from 
my door !— Wretch, inhuman, barbarous, and ap 
that's baſe and treacherous [—Begone from my door 
Not teaze thus a as creature, intitled to eee 

not outrge. 

Well, Madam, I ſee how you keep your word 
with me I—If a ſu Iden impulſe, the effects of an un- 
thought- of accident, cannot be forgiven— — ++ « 

O the dreadful weight of a father's Fate thus by 
the letter of it, ſo likely to be fulfilied ! e 


Vol. IV. P td Anfi 
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And then her voice dying away into inarticulate 
murmurs, I looked through the key-hole, and ſy 
her on her knees, her face, tho? not towards nie, lik 
ed up, as well as hands, and theſe folded, deprecat- 
ing, I ſuppoſe, that gloomy tyrant's curſe. 

J could not help being moved. 

My deareſt life ! admit me to your preſence, but 
for two minutes, and confirm your promiſed pardon: 
and may lightning blaſt me on the ſpot, if 1 offer any 


2 


thing but my penitence, at a.ſhrine ſo ſacred II will 


afterwards leave you for the whole day.; and till to- 
morrow morning; then to attend, with writings, all 
ready to ſign a licence obtained, or, if it cannot, a 
miniſter without one. This once believe me. When 


you fee the reality of the danger, that gave occaſion, 


for this your unhappy reſentment you will think let; 
hardly of me. And let me beſeech you to perform a 
promiſe, on which I made a reliance not altogether 
; UNSCnNerOUS, 1 
1 cannot ſee you! Would to heaven I never had 
If I write, that's all I can do. 
Let. your writing then, my deareſt life, confirm 
- your promiſe. And I will withdraw in expectation 
of it. | 5 
Paſt Eleven o clock. 
Jus T:now.ſhe rung her bell for Dorcas; and, 
- with her door in her hand, only half-open'd, gave 
her billet for. me. 15 | 
Hu did the dear creature look, Dorcas? . | 
She was dreſſed. Turned her face quite from me. 
| Sigltd, as if her heart would break. _ 
Sweet creature I kiſſed the wet -wafer, and 
drew it from the paper with my breath. 
Theſe are the contents.—No inſcriptive Sir! No 
Mr. Lovelace | 1 7 . 
» I cannot ſee you: Nor will I, if I can help it. 


word; cannot expreſs the anguith of my ſoul on ag” 
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Al the circumſtances of things are ſuch, that I can 
are no way for reconciliation with thoſe who would 
ve been my natural protectors from {' ach outrages, 
but through you (the only inducement I can have to 
ſtay a moment longer in your knowledge,) pen and 
ink muſt be, at preſent, the only means of commu- 
nication between us 
Vileſt of men! and moſt deteſtable of plotters ! 

how have I deſerved from you-the ſhocking indigni- 
tie But no more—Only for your own fake, wiſh 
not, at leaſt for a week to come, to fee 


The undeſervediy injured and inſulted, 
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So thou ſeeſt, nothing could have ſtood me in- 
ſtead, but this plot of Tomlinſon and her Uncle: 
To what a pretty paſs, nevertheleſs, have I brought 
myſelf Had Cæſar been ſuch a fool, he had never 
paſſed the Rubicon. But, 'after-he had paſſed: it, had 
he retreated, - r ꝛnſfecta, intimidated by a ſenatorial 
dit, what a pretty figure would he have made in 
wſtory !—I might have known, that to attempt a 
:obbery, and put a perſon in bodily fear, is as pu- 
m{bable as if the robbery had been actually comniit- 

ed. 1 | 
Bu not 2o-fee: her fan a cucet . Dear pretty ſoul ? 
ay ſhe anticipates me in every thing! The coun- 
ſellor will have finiſned the writings, ready to ſign, 
to-day, or to-morrow, at furtheſt : The licence with 
| the parſon, or the parſon without the licence, muſt 
de alſo procured within the next four-and twenty 
hours: Pritchard is as good as ready with his inden- 
tures tripartite : Tomlinſon is at hand, with a favour- 
able anſwer from her Uncle It ns: to fee her for a 
zueek! — Dear ſweet ſoul Her good angel is gone a 
c WW racy: Is truanting at leaſt. But nevertheleis, Fes 
2 ; * 


1 Yo 
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.thy week's time, and much leſs, my charmer 11 
.doubt not to have completed my triumph! 8 

But what vexes me.of all things, is, that ſuch an 
excellent creature thould break her word. —Fie, fi 
upon her But nobody is abſolutely perfect — 7. 
Human to err, but not to pesſenera I hope my charmer 
cannot be inhuman! | 


ISILTTER III. 


Mr. LovELAR, Te JoHN BELF oRD, 29 


King's Arms, Pallmall, Thurſday Two ochect, 5 
SEVERAL billets paſſed between-us before I went 
out, by the internunciorſhip of Dorcas : For which 
reaſon mine are ſuperſcribed by her married name.— 
She would not open her door to receive them; left 8 
I ſhould be near it, I ſuppoſe: So Dorcas was forced direc 
to put them under the door (after. copying them for as it 
thee); and thence to take the anſwer. Read them, «3 
if thou wilt, at this place. | : fal, 
| | . ä rate 
f) 7 
take 


IND EE D, my deareſt life, you carry this matter 
too far. What will the people below who tuppoſe us bo 
one, as to the ceremony, think of ſo great a niceneſs! 


Liberties ſo innocent; the occaſion ſo accidental | you 
You will expole yowr/elf as well as 91. — litherto ; W. 
they know nothing of what has paſſed. And what, 25 
indeed, Has paſſed, to occaſiom all this reſentment !— 
I am ſure, you will not, by a breach of your word 
of honour, give me reaſon to conclude, that, bad / 
not obeyed you, I could have fared no worte, 3 


Moſt ſincerely do Trepent theſoffence given to your 
delicacy But muſt 1, for fo accidental an oceurrenct, 
be branded by ſuch ſhocking names? Jig of nen 


and 


ter 


Ziſs Clarida Harlowe. 3 1 7 
4 1 mt clot able of plitters J, are hard words From . 


tuck a Lady's pen too. 


If you ſtop up another pair of ſtairs, you'll be con- 
vinced, that, however detefale to you, I am no 08 : 
+ in this affair. | 

muſt inſiſt upon ſeeing you, in order to ke your 
directions upon ſome of the een that we talked 
of v. oſterday I in the evening. , 

All that's more than neceſliry is too wed. 1 claim. 
your promiſed pardon, and wiſh to plead it on my 
knees. . | 
T beg your preſence in the dining-room for ore 
quarter rof an hour, and I will then. leave y ou for the 
day. I am, my deareſt life, 

Your er ver-adering and truly penitent, 


To Mr. LovELACE. 


I WiLL not fee you. I cannot ſee you. I have no 
directions to give you. Let providence decide for me 
as it pleaſes. 

The more I reſlect upon your vileneſs, your ingrate- 
ful, your barbarous vilenels, the more am exalpe- 
rated againſt you. 

You are the 4% perſon, whoſe judgment I would 
tak Ke POD. what is or is not carried too far, in mat- 

ers of decency. | 

Lis grievous to me to rite or even to think of 
you at preſent. Urge me no more then. Once more, 
J will nt fee you. Nor care I, now you have made 
me vile to myſelf, what other people think of me. 


To M FS. LOVELACE. 


AGAIN, Madam, 1 mind you of your promiſe: 


And beg Joan eto ſav, I inſiſt upon the performance 
of it. | 


5 3 Remember 
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Remember, deareſt creature, that the fault of... 
dlameable perſon cannot warrant a fault in one more. 
| periect. Over-niceneſs may be under-nicenels ! 

cannot reproach myſelf with any thing that de. 
lerves this hi gh reſentment. 

I own that the violence of my paſſion for you might 
have carried me beyond fit bounds :—But that your 
commands and. adjurations had fuch a power over- 
me, at ſuch, a moment, I humbly. en to fay,. 
deſerves ſome confiderations _ 

You injoin me not to ſee you for a week. If 
have not your pardon. before Captain Tomlinſon 
comes to town, what ſhall I fay. to ? 

beg once more your preſence in the dining-room. 
By my toul, Madam, I mu ſee you. 

want to conſult you about the licence, and other 
particulars of great importance.. 'The people below 
think us married ; and I cannot talk to you, the door 
Between us, upon ſuch ſubjects. 

For heaven's fake, favour me- with your preſence 
ſor a few minutes : And I will leave you for the day. 

If I ain to be forgiven, according to your promiſe, 
the earlieſt forgiveneſs muſt be the leaſt painful to 
yours, as well as to 


Your truly contrite and affi;fed, 
LovELAcr. 


72 Mr, LOVELACE. 


| THE | more you teaze me, the worſe will it be for 
you. 

Time is wanted to 1 whether J ever ſhould 
think of you at all. At preſent, it is my fincere wiſh, 


that I may never more fee you face. 
All that can afford you the leaſt ſhadow of favour 


from me, ariſes from the hoped-for reconciliation 


vatl my real not my - Flldlas- protector. # 
an; 


oba 
lore - 


de- 


ght 
Dur 


2 
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ſam careleſs at preſent of conſequences. I hate 
mylelf : And who is it I have reaſon to value? Not 
the man who could form a plot to diſgrace his own - 
hopes, as well as a poor friendleſs creature (made 
ſriendleſs dy himſelt), by outrages not to be thought” 
of with patience. 

To Mrs. LOvELACE. 
Mad 17. 

Wii go tothe Commons:. and proceed in every 

particular, as ir I had not the misfortune to be under 


your diſpleaſure. 


I muſt inſiſt upon it, that however faulty my paſ- 
ſion, on ſo unex95:Mtz41 an incident, mule me ap ear 
toa lady of your delicacy, yet my compliance with 
your intreati2s at ſuch a moment, as it gave you an 
jaſt ince of your power over me, which few men could 
have ſhewnz- onght, duly conſidered, to entitle me 
to the eX>&s of that ſolemn promiſe which was the 
condition of my obedience. 

[ hop2 to find you in a kinder, and, I will ſay, 


juſter diſpof tion on my return. Whether I get the 


licence, or not, let me beg of you to mike the 829: 
you have been pleaſed to bid me hope for, to-mor- 
row morning. This will reconcile every thing, and 


make me the happieſt of men. 


The ſettlements. are ready to ſign, or will be by 
night. 

For heaven's ſake, Madam, do not car: ry your-re- 
fentment into a diſpleaſure ſo diſproportionate to the 
offence. For that would be to expoſe us both to the 
people below; and, what is of infinite more conſe- 
quence to us, to Ce aptain 'Tomlinſon. Let us be able, 
beſeech you, Madam, to aſſure him on his next vi- 
ſit, that we are one. 

As [ have no hope to be p-rmitted to dine with 
vou, I! ſhall not return till evening: And then, I 
preſume to ſay, I exp2@ (your promiſe authorizes me 

V 4 ta 
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Remember, deareſt creature, that the fault of 
dlameable perſon cannot warrant a fault in one more 

| perfect. Over- niceneſs may be under-nicenels ! 

I cannot reproach myſelf with any thing that de. 
ſerves this hi gh reſentment. 

I own that the violence of my paſſion for you might 
have carried me beyond fit bounds :—But that your 
commands and. adjurations had fuch a power over- 
me, at ſuch. a moment, I humbly. preſume to fay,. 5 


deſerves ſome conſideration parti 
| You injoin me not to ſee you for a week. If! your 
have not your pardon. before Captain. Tomlinſon 30 
comes to town, what ſhall I fay. to n? fon, 
beg once more your preſence in the dining- room. 16 4 
By my foul, Madam, I muft ſee you. yon 
Iwant to conſult you about the licence, and other just. 
particulars of great importance. The people below hav 
think us married; and I cannot talk to you, the door tot 
between us, upon ſuch ſubjects. con 
For heaven's ſake, favour me with your preſence I 
for a few minutes: And I will leave you for the day. juſt 
If Jam to be forgiven, according to your promiſe, ice 
the carlieſt forgiveneſs mult be the leaſt painful to yo! 
yourie:f, as well as to 105 
Hur truly contrite + and affi;fed, ns 

LOVELACE.. 1 

To Mr, LoveLace. ni. 

IHE more you teaze me, the worſe will it be for fi 
you. 1 of 
Time 1s wanted to -intiden whether I ever ſhould 
think of you at all. At preſent, it is my ſincere wiſh, a 
that | may never more ke you face. 1 


All that can afford you the leaſt ſhadow of favour | 5 
from me, ariſes from the hoped-for reconcili ation 


vatly my real, not my - Jlallas- protector. i 
ann 


— Sat 
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of lam careleſs at preſent of conſequences. I hate 

* mylelfk: And who 15 it I have reaſon to value? Not 
the man who could form a plot to diſgrace his own - 

Cs, hopes, as well as a ar frlendleſs creature (made 
friendleſs by himſelf), by outrages not to be thought” 

gli of with patience. 

To Mes. LoveLach.. 

. a Madan. | 

Ta. 1 WI go to the Commons, and proceed in every 

I particular, as if I had not the misfortune to be under 

1 your diſpleaſure. 

” I muit inſiſt upon it, that however faulty my paſ- 
ſion, on ſo unexbested an incident, mide ms ap Jear 

8 to a lady of your delicacy, yet my compliance with 

1 your intreati2s at ſuch a moment, as it gave you an 

5 juſt ince of your power over me, which few men could 

4 have lheun; onght, daly conſidered; to entitle: me 

of t5 the ed of that ſolemn promiſe which was the 

8 condition of my obedience.. 


[ hope to fiad you in a kinder, and, I will ſay, 
juſter dif polition on my return. Whether 1 get the 
licence, or not, let me beg of you to made the 929: 
you have been pleaſe to bid me hope for, to-mor- 
row morning. This will reconcile every thing, and 
make. me the happieſt of men. 1 

The ſettlements are ready to ſign, or will be by 
night. | 

Por heaven's ſake, Madam, d) not carry your re- 
ſentment into a diſpleaſure ſo diſproportionate to the 
oikence. For that would be to expoſe us both to the 
people below; and, what is of infinite more conſe- 
quence to us, to C: aptain Tomlinſon. Let us be able, 
beſeech you, Madam, to aſſure him on his next vi- 
tit, that we are one... 

'As J have no hope to be permitted to dine witli ' 
vou, I! ſhall not return till evening: And then, I 
preſume to ſay, I exp2 (your promiſe authorizes me 
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to uſe the word) to find you diſpoſed to bleſs, ly 
your, conſent for to-morrow, Yeur adoring 


LovELac, 
Wuar pleaſure did I propoſe to take, how to . 


joy the ſweet confuſion Iexpected to find her in, while 


all was ſo recent But the mf, ſhe ball fee me on 
my return. It was better for herfe/f, as well as for- 


ze, that ſhe had not made /o much ado about nothing, 


] muſt keep my anger alive, let it fink into compaſ- 


ſion. Love and Compaſſion, be the provocation ever 


ſo great, are hard to be ſeparated : While Anger con- 


verts what would be Piiy without it, into Reſentment. 


Nothing can be lovely in a man's eye, with which he 


is thoroughly diſpleafed. 


1 ordered Dem, on putting the laſt billet under 


the door, and finding it taken up, to tell her, that I 
hoped an anſwer to it before I went out. 

Her reply was her verbal, Tel! him. that I care no 
avhether he goes, nor <vhat he har. tnd this, re-urged 
by Dorcas, as all ſbe had ts fay to me. 

5 looked thro' her keyhole at my going by her 
door, and ſaw her on her knees, at her bed's feet, 
her head and boſom on the bed, her arms extended 
ſwect creature] ] and in an agony ſhe ſcemed to be 
iobbing, as I heard at that diſtance, as if her heart 
would break. —By my foul, Jack, I . ful fel- 
low. Recollection is my enemy Divine excel- 
tence !|—Happy tor fo many days together Now ſo 
unhappy And for what ?—But the is purity itſelf. 
—And why, after ail, ſhould I thus torment—Put I 


muſt not truſt my {elf with myſelf, in the humour 1 
SM in. 


„1 wo 


WarriNg here for Mowbray and Mallory, by 
-whoſe aid I am to get the licence, I took papers out 
of my pocket, to divert myſelf; and thy laſt popt 
itſclf oicially the firſt into my hand. I gave it the 
; honour. 


hono 


with 


with. 

II 
anſw 
mean 


than 
emdli 


deſc 
CONC 
NO 2 
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honour of a re-peruſal; and this revived the ubs ect 
with me, which I had reſolved not to truſt pyſelf 
with. 

L remember, that the dear creature; in her torn 
anſwer to my propoſals, lays, That condecenſion is not 
meanneſs. She better knows how to make this out, 
than any mortal breathing. Condecenſion, indeed, 


implies dignity : And dignity ever was there in her con- 


deſcenfion. Vet ſuch a dignity, as gave grace to the 
condeſcenſion; for there was no pride, no infult, 
no apparent ſuperiority, indicated by it. This Mis 
Howe confirms to be a part of her general character. 
I can tell her, how ſhe might behave, to make me 
her own for ever. She knows ſhe cannot fly me. She 
knows ſhe muſt fee me ſooner or later; the ſooner 
the more gracious.----I would allow her to reſent (not 
becauſe the liberties I took with her require reſent- 
ment, were ſhe not a Cl. ARISS AK ; but as it becomes 


her particular niceneſs to reſent): But would ſhe 


Mew more Love than Abh»rrence of me in her reſent- 
meat; would ſhe /z2m, if it were butto ſeem, to be- 
liere the fire no device, and. all that follow merely 
accidental; and deſcend, upon it, to tender expoſtu- 
iation and upbraiding for the advantage I would hare 
taken of her ſurprize; and would the, at laſt, be. 
jatisf:4.(as- zr ſhe may), that it was attended with 


no further conſequence; and place ſome generous. 


confidence in ray honour [Power loves to be truſted, 
Jack]; „ I think | would p'it an end to all her trials, 
ant pay her my vows at the altar. 
Vet, to have taken ſuch bold Reps, as with Tom- 
liaſon ant hee uncle — To have made ſuch a progreſs 
--{) Delford, Belford, how have I puzzled mylelf as 
well as her Tais curſed averſion to wedlock how 


has it intangled m2 !—What contradictions has it not 
made me g. nilt ty of | 
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How pleaſing to myſelf to look back upon the hap- 
py days J gave her; though mine would doubtlefs 
have Been more unmixedly ſo, could I have deter- 
mined to lay aſide my contrivances, and to be as ſin- 
cere all the time, as ſhe deſerved that I ſhould be! 

If I find this humour hold but till to-morrow 


morning [And it has now laſted two full hours, andi 


ſeem, methinks, to have plegſure in encouraging it), 
J will make thee a viſit, I think, or get thee to come 
to me; and then I will conſult thee upon it. 

But the will not truſt me. She will not confide in 
my honour. Doubt, in this caſe, is defience. She 
loves me not well enough, to. forgive me generouſly. 
She is ſo greatly above me ! How can I forgive her 


for a merit ſo mortifxing to my pride | She 7hinks, the | 


knows, the has 16d me, that the is above me. Theſe 
words are ſtill in my ears, Begone, Lovelace! — 


My ſoul is above thee, man !—Thou haſt a proud 


© heart to contend with! My ſoul is above thee, 
man.“ Miſs Howe thinks her above me too. Thou, 
even thou, my friend, my intimate friend and com- 
panion, art of the ſame opinion. I fear her as much 


as J love her —How ſhall my pride bear theſe reſlec- 


tions ?----My wife, (as I have ſo often ſaid, becauſe 
it ſo often recurs to my thoughts) td be fo much my 
ſuperior !— Myſelf to be conſidered but as the ſecond 
_ perſon in my own famuly ;—Canſt thou teach me to 
bear ſuch a reflection as this l- To tell me of my ac- 
quiſition in her, and that ſhe, with all her excellen- 
cies, will be mine in full property, is a miſtake—Tt 
cannot be ſo— Fer ſhall I not be bers; and not ) 
can Will not every act of her duty (as I cannot 


deterve it) be a condeſcenſion, and a triumph over 


me ?--And muſt I owe it merely to her goodneſs, that 


ſhe docs not deſpiſe me ?—To have her condeſcend 
to bear with my tollies ! To wound me with an eye 
of PY danghter of the Hartowes thus to ex- 


cel 


| eee of the Lovelaces—Forbidlit! 
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cel the laſt, and, as I have herctofore ſaid, not the 


Yet forbid it not For do I not now---do 1 not 
every moment ſee her before me all over charms, 
and elegance, and purity, as in the ſtruggles of the 
paſt midnight? And in theſe ſtruggles, Feart: voice, 
eyes, bands, and ſentiments, ſo greatly, bo glori- 
ouſly conſiſtent with the character the has ſuſtained 
from her cradle to the preſent hour? | 

But what advantages do] give thee ? 
Vet have I not always done her juſtice? Why then > 
thy teazing impertinence ? 

However, I forgive thee, Jack—Since (ſo much 
generous love am I capable of!) I had rather all the 
world ſhonld condemn me, than that her character 
{honld ſu ger the leaſt impeachment. 

The dear creature herſelf once told me, that 
there was a ſtrange mixture in my mind. 

l have been called Devil, and 3 ab, between 
the two proud beauties : I muſt indeed be a Deelze- 
bab, if I had not ſome tolerable qualities. 

But a Miſs Howe ſays, her rring-tiine is her fh 
;2g-time. Hitherto the. has done. nothing but ſhine. 

She called me vilain, Belford, within theſe few 
ours. And what is the ſum of the preſent argu- 
ment put that had Lest been 2. villain in her ſent: 
of = word, ſhe had not fo much ana "wal 7 : 

O Jack, Jack | This midnight attempt has. made 
me mad; 55 utterly at ee. me! How can the 
dear creature ſay, I hav made her vile in her 0707 eyes, 
when her behaviour. under ſuch a ſurprize, and ah | 


reſentment, under lch circumſtances, have ſo ore 


ly exalted: ae in une 2 

Whence, however, this ſtrange rhapſody?— 
owns to my being here? That Fam not at Sin. lair 5 
Rut ir there be inbection in that honſe, how bas rag. 
Beloved efcaped it? 
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But no more in this ſtrain II will ſee what hey 
behaviour will be on my return Vet already do B 
begin to apprehend ſome little ſinkings, ſome little 


retrogradations; for I have juſt now a doubt ariſen, 
whether, for her own ſake, I ſhould with her to for- 


give me Ye, or wich difficulty ? 


I aM in a way to come at the wiſh'd for licence. 

I have now given every-thing between my beloved 
and me a full confideration ; ; and my puzzle | is over. 
What has brought me to a ſpeedier determination, is 
that I think I have found out what ſhe means by the 
zveet's diſtance ſhe intends to hold me at: It is, that 
the may have time to write to Mits Howe, to put in 
motion that curied ſcheme of hers, and to take m 
fures upon it, which ſhall enable her to abandon a . 
?enounce me for ever —- Now, Jack, if I obtain not 
admiflſion to her preſence on my return; but am re- 
infed with havghtinels ; if her 4vez+ be inſiſted upon 


tuch 2 50 before her); I ſhall be confirmed i in 


ny conjecture; and it will be plain to me, that weak 
at beit was that Love, which could give place to punc- 
nie, at a time that the alkreconciling ceremony (fo 
the muſt think) waits her command — Then will! 
recolicct all her perverſeneſſes; then will I re-peruſe 
tits Howe's letters, and the tranſcripts from others 
of them; and give way to my averſion to the life of 
ibackles; And then ſlall ſhe be mine in my own way 
Eut after alt, I am in hopes, that ſhe will have bet- 
ter confidertd of every-thing by the evening. 
That her threat of a veet's diſtance was thrown out 
un the heat of paſſion 3 and that ſhe will allow, that I 
dave as much cauſe to quarrel with her for breach cf 
ner word, as the has with me for breach of the peace. 


Theſe ics of Rowe have got into my head; and 
i #hall repeat them very devoutly all the way the 


chairwen ſhall poppet me towards her by-and-by. - 
Teach 


* 


Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. 
Teach me, ſeme power, the happy art of (brock, 
Te dreſs my prrpoſe up in gracious Wworas ; 


Such as way ſoftly fleal upon her fout, 
And never evaken the tempefinous paſſions. 
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EE FT i EK III. 
ſr. Lovertace, To Jonn BELTORD, I 


Thurſday Evening, June 8. 

O FOR acurſe to kill with !—Ruin'd ! Undone? 
Outwitted, trick'd—Zounds, man, the lady is gone 
ofF!—Abſolutely g gone off !—Eſcap'd } 

Thou knoweſt not, nor canſt conccive, the pangs 
that wring my heart What can 1 do !—O Lord, 
O Lord, O Lord! 

And thou, tov, who haſt endeavourcd to. weaken. 
wy hands, wilt but clap thy dragon's wings at the 
tidings 

Let I na} write, or I ſhall go diſtracted. Little 
leſs have I been than theſe two hours; diſpatching 


meſſengers to every ſtage ; to every inn; to every wag- 


gon or coach, whether flying or creeping, and to 
every houſe with a bill up, for five miles round, 

The little hypocrite, who knows not a foul in this: 
town [I thought F evas ſure of her at any time), ſuch 
an unexperienced traitreſs; giving me hope too, in her 


brſt billet, that her expectation of the family-recon- 


citation would with-hold her from taking ſuch a ſtep: 
at this—Curſe upon her contrivances II thought, 


«that it was owing to her baſhfulneſs, to her modeſty, 


that, after a few innocent freedoms, ſhe could not 
look me in the face; when, all the while, The was 
impudently [yes, I ſay impudently, though ſhe be a 
Clariſſa Harlowe e;] contriving to rob me of the deareſt 


Property 


— — — Ry; 
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property I had ever purchaſed—Purchaſed by a pain- 
ful ſervitude. of many months; fighting through the 


wild beaſts of her family for her, and combating with 


a wind mill virtue, that hath coſt me millions of per. 
juries only to N and which now, with it; 


damn'd air-fans, aas toſt me a mile and a half he. 


vond hope !—And this, juſt as J had arrived within 
view of the conſummation of all my wiſhes! 


O Devil of Love! God of Love no more Hor 


| have I deſerved this of thee!—Never before the friend 
of frozen virtue !—Porerle/s dæmon, for powerleſs 


thou muſt be, if thou Wenne not to play me booty; 


who ſhall henceforth kneel at thy altars May every 


enterprizing heart abhor, deſpiſe, execrate, renounce : 


thee, as I do.- 


Rut what lignilies curtmg now 


How ſhe could effect this her wicked eſcape, is my 


ed the whole ſiſter hood having charge of : 
her For, as yet, I have not had patience enough | 
to inquire into-the particulars, nor to let a ſoul ol 


them approach me. 


Of this I am ſure, er I had not brought her hither. 
There is not 2 creature belonging to this houſe, that 


could be corrupted either by virtue or remorſe : The 
higheit joy every infernal nymph of this worſe than. 
infernal habitation, could have known, would have 
been to reduce this proud Beauty to her own level.— 
And as to my villain, who alſo had charge of her, he 


is ſuch a ſeaſon'd varlet, that he de]: izhts in miſchief 
for the ſake of it: No bribe could ſeduce him to be- 


tray his truſt, were there but wickedneſs in it 
"Lis well, however, he was out of my way, when the 


curſed news was imparted to me Gone, the vil-. 


lain! in queſt of her: Not to return, nor to ſte my. 


face (ſo it ſeems he declared), till he has heard ſome 
tilings of her; and all the out-of place varlets of his: - 
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numerous acquaintance, are ſummoned and employ- 
ed in the ſame buſineſs. 

To what purpoſe brought I this ange [angel I mult 
yet call her!] to this helliſh houſe - And was I not 
meditating to do her deſerved honour ? by my foul, 
Belford, L was reſalved—But thou knoweſt what I 
had conditioually. relolved—And now, tho' I was de- 
termined ſo much in her Favour, who can tell what. 
hands ſhe. may. have fallen into ? 

I am mad, ſtark mad, by Jupiter, at the thoughts 

of this e ee e deſtitute, unacquainted 

ſome villainz worſe than myſelf, who adores her not 
as I adore her, may have ited her, and taken ad- 
vantage of her dittrels Let me periſh, Belford, if 
a whole hecatomb af innocent, as the little plagues 
are called, ſhall atone for the broken promile and 
wicked artifices of this.cruel creature. 


ä» — 


Coming home with reſolutions fo favourable to 


her, judge thou of my diſtraction, when her eſcape 


was firſt hinted to me, although but in broken ſen- 
tences. I knew not: what I ſaid, nor what I did; I 
wanted to kill ſome-body. I. flew. out of one room 


into another, while all avoided me but the veteran 


Betty Carberry,.. who broke the matter to me: I 
hard bribery and corr uption, in my firſt fury, up- 
on all; and: threatened. deſtruction to old and young, 
as they ſhould come in my way. 

Dorcas continues locked up from. me:. Sally and 
Polly have not yet dared to appear: The vile Sin- 
clair 


door, though that's only a- jar, whining and ſnuffling, 
0 try, J ſuppoſe, to coax me into temper. 


. — 


Wut a helpleſs ſtate, where a man can only exe- 


irate himſelf and others; the occaſion of his rage re- 
maining . 


— — ——— — —U—ä—ä— — 


But here comes. the odious devil: She taps at the 
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maining; the evil increaſing upon reflection; time it. 
felt conſpiring to deepen it -O how I curſed her! 

I have her now, methinks, before me blubberino_ 
How odious does ſorrow make an ugly face |-—Thine 


Jack, and this old beldam Ss, in penetentials, inſtea( 


of moving compa ſſion, muſt evermore confirm hatred; 
while Beauty in tears, is beauty heighten” d, and what 
my heart has ever delighted to fee.- 

What excuſe !—Confound you, and your curls 
: daughters, what excuſe can you make !—Is ſhe not 

gone !- Fas ſhe not efcap'd!—But before I am 
quite diſtracted |—before I commit half a hundred 
murders, let me hear how It was. 


— — 


] HAVE heard her -Rory! Art, damn'd, con: 
founded, wicked, unpardonable Art, in a woman of 


her charadter dt ſhew me a woman, and I'll thew- 


thee a plotter This plaguy ſex is Art itſelf: Every 
indiviqual of it is a plotter by nature. 


This is the ſubſtance of the oid wretch's account. 
She told me, That I had no ſooner left the vile. 
* houſe, than Dorcas acquainted the Syren' [Do, 
Jack, let me call her names II beſcech thee Jack, 
let me call her names I] © than Dorcas acquainted her 
lady with it; and that J had left word, that I was 
gone to Doctors-Comraons and ſhould be heard of 
for ſome hours at the Horn there, if inquired af- 
ter by the counſellor, or any-body elſe : That af. 
terwards I thould be either at the Cocoa-Tree, or 
King's-Arms; and ſhould not return till late. She 
then urged her to take ſome refreſhment. 
She was in tears, when Dorcas approached her; 
faucy eyes ſwelled with weeping : She refuſed ei- 
cher to cat or drink; ſighed as if her heart would 
break.“  Falle, dev grief! not the humble, ſi- 
| grief, that only deſerves pity !|—Contriving to 
ruin 
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ruin me, to dèſpoil me of all that I held valuable, in 
the very midſt of it! 

c _ Nevertheleſs, being reſolved not to ſee me for a 
« week at leaſt, ſhe ordered her to bring her up three 
© or four F nch rolls, with a little butte r, and a de- 
«© canter of water; telling her, ſhe would diſpenſe 
« with her attendance; and that fhould be all the: 
„would live upon in the interim. So, artful crea- 
© ture | pretending to lay up for a week's fiege '— 
For, as to ſubſtantial food, the, no more than other 
angels— Angets, ſaid bd Che devil take me, if 
{he ſhall be any more an angel For ſhe is odious in 
my eyes; and I hate her mortally 1— | 

But oh! Lovelace, thou yr She 1s all that is 
lovely! All that is excellent |— 

But is ſhe, cn ſhe, be. gone 0 how Miſs Howe 
will triamph{—Bur if that littie Fury receive lier, 
Fate {hall make me rich amends ; for then will I con- 


trive to have them both. 
I was looking back for cone the devil 


take connexion; I have no bufinefs with it: The 


contrary. belt betits diſtraction, and that will ſoon be 
my lot! 


« Dorcas confulte& the old wretch about obeying 
her: O yes, by all means, for Mr. Lovelace knew 


how to come at her at any time; and dieected a 
$ bottle of ſherry to be added. 
This cheerful compliance ſo obliged her, that ſhe 
was prevailed upon to go up, and look at the da- 
* mage done by the fire; and ſeemed not only ſhock- 
ed at it, but ſatisfied it was no trick, as the owned 
* the had at firſt apprehended it to be. All this made 


them ſecure ;z, and they laughed in their ſleeves, to- 


think what a childiſh way of ſhewing her reſent- 
ment, ſhe had found out; Sally throwing out her 
 witticiſms, that Mrs. Lovelace was righ t, "however, 
ot to quarrel with her bread aud butter,” 


Now 
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Now this very chilaitkneſs;. as hey thought it, a 


ſuch a genius, would have made nie ſuſpect either her 
head, after what had happened the night before; or 
her intention, when the marriage was, ſo far as {he 


knew, to be completed within the week. ſhe was re. 


ſolved to ſecret herſelf from me in the fame houſe. 
« She ſent Will. with a letter to Wilſon's directed 
© to Miſs Howe, ordering him te inquire if there 
.©:were not one for her there. 
©. He only pretended to go, and brought word there 
was none; and put her letter in his pocket for me, 
She then order'd him to carry another (Which the 
gave him) te the Horn- Tavern to me. — All thi; 


done withont any ſcenvng hurry; yet the appeared 
ta be very ſolemn; and put her. handkerchict fre- 


quently to her eyes. 

« Will: pretended to come to me, with this Laker; 
hu tho'.rie. dog had the ſagacity to miſtrut tone. 
thing, on her ſending him out'a ſecond tine (aa 
eto ne, whom ſhe had refuſed to fee); which he 
thought extraordinary; and mentioned his mittrult; 
© to Sally, Polly, ard Dorcas; yet they made light 
of his ſuſpicions; orcas alluring them all, that . * 
Lady ſeemed more ſtup'd with her grief, than ac- 
tive; and that ſhe really believed ſha was a little 


© turned in her head, and knew not what ſne did.—- 


© But all of them depended upon her inexperience, 
her open temper, and upon her not making the leaſt 
© motion towards going out, or to have a coach, or 
© chair called, as fometimes ſhe had done; and itt 


more upon the preparations the had. made for a 


«. week's ſiege, as I may call it. 

Will. went ont, pretending to bring the letter to 
me; but quickly returned; his heart ftill miſgiving 
him; on recollecting my frequent cautions, that he 
was not to judge for himſelf, when he had 5 
orders; but if any doubt occured, from circum! 
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* ſtances I could not foreſee, literally to follow them, 
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as the only way to avoid blame. 


But it muſt have been in this little interval, that 
ſhe eſcaped; for ſoon after his return, they made 
fait the ſtreet-door and hatch, the mother and the 


two nymphs taking a little turn into the garden; 


Dorcas going vp ſtairs, and Will. (to avoid being 
ſeen by his lady, or his voice heard) down into the 
kitchen. 

s About half an hour after, Dorcas, who had 
planted herſelf where {he could ſee her Lady's door 
open, had the curiofity to go to look throagh the 
key-hole, having a miſgiving, as ſhe ſaid, that her 
Lady might offer ſome violence to herſelf, in the 
mood ſhe had been in all day; and finding the key 
in the door, which was not very ufual, the tappecl 
at it three or four times, and having no anſwer, 
opened it, with Madam, Madam, did you call? — 
Suppoſing her in her cloſet. 


* Having no anſwer, ſhe ſtept forward, and was: 


aſtoniſhee} to fiad her not there: She haſtily ran in- 
to the dining-room, then inta my apartments, 
ſearched every cloſet ; dreaving all the time to be- 
hold ſome ſad cataſtrophe. ö 


Not finding her any-where, ſhe ran down to the 


old creature, and her nymphs, with a Have you ſeen 
my Lady? —— Then the's gone !—She's no-where 
above! 

© They were ſure ſhe could not be gone out. 

* Thewhote houſe was in an uproar in an inftant 
tome running up ſtairs, ſome down, from the up- 
per rooms to the lower; and all ſcreaming, How 
ſhould they look me in the face 

Will. cried out, he was a dead man | He blamed 
them ; They him; and every one was an accigſer, and 
an excuſer at the fame time. 


© When 
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When they had ſearched the whole houſe, and: | 
every cloſet in it, ten times over, to no purpoſe: 
They took it into their heads to ſend to all the por- 
ters, chairmen, and hackey-coachmen, that had 


been near the houſe for two hours paſt, to inquire 


if any of them ſaw Such a young Lady; deſcribing 


her. 
Tliis brought them ſome Veoht': The only dawn. 


ing {or hope, that I can have, and which keeps me- 
from abſolute deſpair. One of the chairmen gare 
them this account: That he frw ſuch a ene come 


out of the houſe a little before four (in à great hur- 
ry, and as if frighted), with a little parcel tied up in 
a handkerchief, in her hand: That he took notice 
to his fellow, who plied her, without her anſwering 


that ſhe was a fine young lady: That he'd warrant, 


ſhe had either à bad huſband, or very croſs parents; 
for that her eyes ſeemed ſwelled with crying. Upon 


which, a third fellow replied, That it might be a 


Doe eſcaped from mother Damnable's park. This 


Mrs. Sinclair told me with a curſe, and a'with, that 


ſhe knew the ſaucy villain:—She thought, truly, 
that ſhe had a better reputation; ſo handiomely as 
ſhe lived, and ſo juſtly as ſhe paid every-body fer 
what ſhe bought; her houſe viſited by the beſt and 


civileſt of gentlemen ; and no noiſe or brawls ever 


heard, er known in it! 


From theſe appcarances, the fellow who gave this. 
information, had the curioſity to follow her, unper- 


ceived. She often looked back: Every-body who 


paſfed her, turned to look after her; paſſing their 
verdicts upon her tears, her hurry, and her charm- 
ing perſon; till coming to a ſtand of coaches, a 


coachman plied her; was accepted; alighted, open- 


ed the coach-door in a hurry, ſeeing her hurry; 


and in it ſhe ſtumbled for haſte; and the fellow 
belicvad, hurt her thins with the ſtumble.” = 
: 
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and | 
fo; 'The'devil take me, Belford, if my generous heart 
or. zs not moved for her, notwithſtanding her wicked de- | 
Lad: ceit, to think what muſt-be her reflections and appre- F 
ire -henfions at the time! —A mind fo delicate, heeding ; 
no. no cenſures; yet, probably, afraid of being laid hold ; 
: of by a Lovelace in every-one the ſaw! At the ſame b 
n- time, not knowing to what dangers ſhe was going to 1 
ne⸗ expoſe herſelf; nor of whom the could obtain ſhelter; | 4 
ve a ſtranger, to the town, and to all its ways; the after. 5 
ne noon far gone; but little money; and no clothes but 9 
re | thoſe ſhe had on. | 1 
in It is impoſſible, in this little interval ſince laſt 1 
Fe night, that Miſs Howe's T mga) could be co- 1 
9 . operating. My - 


But how ſhe muſt abhor me, to run all theſe 
riſques; how heartily muſt ſhe deteſt me, for my 
: freedoms of laſt - night | O that ſhe had had greater 
1 _ reaſon fora reſentment fo violent As to her Virtue, 
s I am too much enraged to give her the merit due to 
t that: To Virtue it cannot be-owing, that the ſkould 
fly from the charming proſpects that were before her: 


5 But to Malice, Hatred, Contempt, Harlowe-Pride, 
p the worſt of Pride, and to all the deadly paſſions that 
5 ever reigned in a female breaſt And if I can but re- 


cover her— But be ſtill, be calm, be huſhed, my 
en +, paſlions for is it not Clariffa (Hors muſt 
1 oy ?), that thus J rave againſt ; 7 
„The fellow heard her fay, Drive faſt 1 Very faſt! 
Where, Madam — To Holborn ' Bars, anſwered. 
© ſhe; 'repeating, Drive very faſt !-—And up ſhe 
© pulled. both the windows: And he loſt tight of the 
coach in a minute. 
Will. as ſoon as he had this intelligence, ſpeeded 
© away in hopes to trace her out; declaring, that he 
would never think of ſeeing me, nt he had heard. 
vs, {ome tidings of his lady.” 


| Add 
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And now, Belford, all my hopes is, that this fel- 
low (who attended us in our airing to Hampſtead, 
to High-gate, to Muzzlehill,: to Kentiſh-Town) will 
hear of her at ſome one or other of thoſe places.— 
And on this I the rather build, as I remember, ſhe was 
once, after our return, very inquiſitive about the 
ſtages, and their prices; prailing the conveniency to 
pailengers in their going off every hour; and this in 
Will's hearing, who was then in attendance. Woe 
be to the villain, if he recollect not this! 


I nave been traverſing her room meditating, or 


taking up every-thing the but touched or uſed : 'The 


glaſs the dreſſed at, I was ready to break, for not giv- 
ing me the perſonal image it was wont to reflect, of 
her whoſe idea 1s for ever preſent with me. I call for 
her, now in the tendereſt, now in the moſt reproach- 
ful terms, as if within hearing: Wanting her, T want 
ny own foul, at leaſt every-thing dear to it. What a 
void in my heart! what a chilneſs in my blood, as if 
its circulation were arreſted! Fram her room to my 
own; in the dining room, and in aud out of every 
place where I have ſeen the beloved of my heart, do 
I hurry; in none can I tarry; her lovely image in 


every-one, in ſome lively attitude, ruſhing cruelly : 


upon me, and in differently remembered converſations. 


But when in my firſt fury, at my return, I went up 
two pair of ſtairs, reſolved to find the locked-up Dor- 
cas, and bekeld the vainly-burnt window board, and 
recollected my baffled contrivances, baffled by my 
own weak folly, I thought my diſtraction completed, 


and down I ran as one frighted at a ſpectre, ready to 
how] for vexation; my head and my temples ſhoot- 
ing with a violence IJ had never felt before; and my 
back aching, as if the vetebræ were hende, and 
Zalling 1 in pieces. 1 


But 
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But now that I have heard the mother's ſtory, and 
contemplated the dawning hopes given by the chair- 
man's information, I am a good deal eaſier, and can 
make cooler reflections. Moſt heartily pray I for 
Will's ſucceſs, every four or five minutes. If I loſe 
her, all my rage will return with re-doubled fury. 
The diſgrace to be thus outwitted by a novice, an in- 
fant, in ſtratagem and contrivance, added to the vio- 
lence of my Paſſion for her, will either break my 
heart, or (what-ſaves. many a heart in evils inſupport- 
able) turn my brain. What had 1 to do to go out a 
licence-hunting, at leaſt till I had ſeen her, and made 
up matters with her? And indeed, were it not the 
privilege of a principal to lay all his own faults upon 
his underlings, and never be to blame himſelf, I ſhould 
be apt to reflect, that I am more in fault than any- 
body. And as the {ting of this reflection will ſharp- 


en upon me if I recover her not, how ſhall I be able 


to hear it? 
If ever 


Here a r. 13 lays Bimſolf under a curſe, too 
ſhocking to be repeated, if he revenge not himſelf 


upon the Lady, ſhould he once more get her into his 
: hands. 


I Hav juſt now diſmiſſed the ſniveling toad Dor- 
cas, who was introduced to me for my pardon by the 
whining mother. I gave her a kind of negative and 
ungracious forgivenets.—Yet I ſhall as violently curſe 
the two nymphs, by-and-by, for the conſequences of 
my own folly: And this will be a good way too, te 
prevent their ridicule upon me, for loſing ſo glorious 
an opportunity as I had laſt night, or rather this 
Morning. 

I have collected, 3 the reſult of the inquiries 
made of the chairman, and from Dorcas's obſerva- 


tions 
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tions before the. cruel creature eſcaped, a deſcription 
of her dreſs; and am reſolved, if I cannot otherwiſe 
hear of her, to advertiſe her in the Gazette, as an 
eloped wife, both by her maiden and acknowledged 
name; for her elopement will ſoon be known by every 
Enemy, why then ſhould not my Friends be made ac. 
quainted with it, from whole inquiries and informati- 
ons I may expect ſome tidings of her? 
She had on a brown Jutettring night-gown, freſh, 
0 and looking like new, as every thing ſhe wears does, 


whether new or not, from an elegance natural to her. 
A beaver hat, a black ribband about her neck, and 


blue knots on her breaſt. A quilted petticoat of car- 


nation-coloured ſatten; a roſe- diamond ring, ſuppoſed 


on her finger; and in her whole perſon and appear- 
ance, as I ſhall expreſs it, a dignity, as well as beauty, 
that commands the repeated attention of every one 
who ſces her. 

'The deſcription of her perſon, I ſhall take a little 
more pains about. My mind muſt be more at eaſe, 


before I can undertake that. And I fhall threaten, 


that if, after a certain period given for her voluntary 
return, ſhe be not heard of, 1 will proſecute any per- 


ſon, who preſumes to entertain, harbour, abett, or 
encourage her, with all the vengeance than. an injurd 


gentleman and huſband -may be- warranted to take by 


I or otherwiſe. 


* 
9 ' tai. 1.4 4 


* 


\ Faesn cauſe of ahgravdcicn WE for this {crid- 

ung vein, or I ſhould ſtül run mad! | 
Again going into her chamber, Wendt it was herg 
and ſighing over the bed, and every piece of furniture 
in it, I caſt my eye tawards the drawers of the dreſ- 
ſing- glaſs, and ſaw peep out, as it were, in one of the 
*half-drawn drawers, the corner of a letter. I ſnatch- 
d e and found it ee 88 her, To Mr. 
TLouclace. 
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Lovelace. The fight of it made my heart leap, and I 


trembled ſo,” that I could hardly open the ſeal. 
How docs this damn'd Love unman me But no- 


body ever loved as I love Alt is even increaſed by her 


unworthy flight, and my diſappointment. Ingrate- 
ful creature, to fly from a paſſion thus ardently 


flaming | which, like the mans riſes the more for be- | 


ing depreſſed: ankl ſligkted! 


1 will not give thee a copy of this letter, I OMG 


her not ſo much ſervice. = 
But wouldſt thou think, that this haughty promiſe- 
breaker could reſolve, as the does, abſolutely and for 


ever to renounce me for what paſſed laſt night! ? That 


ſhe could reſolve to forego all her opening proſpects 
of reconciliation ; at reconciliation with a worthleſs 
family, on which ſhe had ſet her whole heart? 


Yet ſhe does — She acquits me of all obligation to 


her, and herſelf of all expectations from me! And 
for what ?—O that indeed I had given herieal cauſe 1 
Damn'd confounded Niceneſs, Prudery, Affectation, 
or pretty Ignorance; if not affectation By my ſoul, 

Belford, I told thee all I was more indebted to her 


ſtruggles, than to my own forwardneſs. I cannot ſup- 


port my own refleCtions,upon a decency, ſo ill requit- 
ed.—She could not, ſhe. wauld not have been fo 
much a Harlowe in her reſentment had I deſerved, as 


Longht to have done, her reſentment. All ſhe feared, 
had then been oyer, and her own good · ſenſe, and 


even modeſty, would have taught her to make the 
beſt of it. 


But if ever again 1 ger her into'my 15505 Art and 
more Art, and Computjuon too, if the make it neceſ- 
ſary Lau "tis. lain that nothing ' Alle. «vl do], hall he. 
experience from the man whoſe fear of her has been 


above even- his palſiqu: for her; an whoſe gentleneſs : 


and forbearancq the; has, thus perfidioy/ly triumphed ' 


over. Well ſays the Poet, 


Voz. IV. 8 7 
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Tic nobler lile a lion to envade © © 
TWhen appetite directe, and ſeine my prey, | 
Dan to wait tamely, like a begging dg, 
Till dull gent: throws out the ſcraps of love. 


Thou knoweſt what l have ſo lately en- Ad 
yet, at times [cruel creature, and ingrateful as cruell], 
f can ſubſcribe with too much truth to thoſe lines of 
another Poet : | 


| She. reigns mere fully in my fot how! ever ; 
She garriſons my breafl, and mans againſt me 
Ev'n my own rebel thoughts, with thouſand graces, 
Ten thouſand charms, and new-d: ifcover'd deauties ! 


L E TT E R LIV. 
117. LoveL ac , To Joux Bur rony, 27 


A LETTER is put into my hands by Wilſon him- 
ſelf p 
Such a letter! 
A letter from Miſs Howe to her cruel friend — 
'T made no ſcruple to open it. 


It is a miracle that I fell not into fits at the reading 


of it; and at the thought of what might have been 


the conſequence, had it come to the hands of thi: 
Clariſſa Harlowe. Let my Juſtly-excited rage excuſe 


my irreverence. 

Collins, tho not his day, brought it this afternoon 
to Wilſon's, with. a particular deſire, that it might be 
ſent with all ſpeed to Miſs Beaumont's lodgings, and 
given, if poſſible into her own hands. He had be- 


fore been here (at Mrs. Sinclair's) with intent to de- 


liver it to her himſelf; but was told Ctos truly told !], 


chat ſhe was abroad; but that they would give ap 
| thing 
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thing he ſhould leave for her, the moment ſhe return- 
ed. But he cared not to truſt them with his buſineſs, 
and went away to Wilſon's (as I find by the deſcripti- 
on of him at both places), and there left the letter; 
but not till he had a ſecond time called here, and 
found ker not nnd. „„ 

The letter (which I ſhall incloſe; for it js too long 
to tranſcribe) will account to thee for his coming 
hither. 2 2 

O this deviliſh Miſs Howe !—Something muſt be 
reſolved upon, and done with that little Fury] 


Tr ov wilt ſee the margin of this curſed letter 
crouded with indices. I put them to mark the places 


devoted for vengeance, or requiring animadverſion. 
Return thou it to me the moment thou haſt read it. 


Read it here; and avoid trembling for me, if thou 
canſt. | 


To Miſs Lztiria BEAUMONT. 


My deareſt Friend, Wedneſday, Fune 7. 
YOU will perhaps think that I have been too long 


flent. But I had begun two letters at different times 
ſince my laſt, and written a great deal each time; and 


with ſpirit enough, I aſſure you; incenfſed as I was 


againſt the abominable wretch you are with; particu- 
larly on reading yours of the 21ſt of the paſt month. 

The t I intended to keep open till I could give 
you ſome account of my proceedings with Mrs. 
Townſend, It was ſome days before I ſaw her: And 
this intervenient ſpace giving me time to re-peruſe 
what I had written, I thought it proper to lay that 
alide, and to write in a ſtile a little lefs fervent ; for 
you would have blamed me, I know for the freedom 
of ſome of my expreſſions (execrations, if you pleaſe.) 


And when I had gone a good way in the ſecond, the 
"2 7 change 
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change in your proſpedts, on his communicating to 


you Miſs. Montague s letter, and his better behaviour, 
occaſioning a change in your mind, I laid that aſide 
alſo. Andi n this uncertainty, thought I would 
wait to ſee the iſſue of affairs between you, before I 
wrote again! : believing t that all would ſoon be decided 


one way or other. 


I had ſtill perhaps, held this reſolution, (as every 
appearance, according to your letters, was more and 


more promiſing), had not the two paſſed days furniſh- 


ed me with intelligence which it highly 1 imports you | 


to know. _ 

But I muſt ſtop here, and take a little walk, to try 
to keep down that juſt indignation which Nie to my 
pen, when I am about to relate to you what I mult 
communicate. : 


— 


— — 


I am not my own miſtreſs enough Then my mo- 


ther Always up and down— And watching as if I 
were writing to a fellow But I will try if F can con- 
tain myſelf in tolerable bounds. 


The women of the houſe where you are—O my 


dear— The women of the houſe—But you never 
thought highly of them.—So it cannot be ſo very 
furprizing—Nor would you have ſtaid fo long with 


them, had not the notion of removing to one of 


your own, made you lefs uneaſy, and leſs curious 


about their characters, and behaviour. Yet I could 
now wiſh, that you had been leſs reſerved among 
them—But I teaze you—In ſliort, my dear, you are 
certainly in a deviliſh houſe Be aſſured, that tae 
woman is one of the vileſt of women Nor does ſne 


go to you by ber right name Very true Her name 
is not Sinclair—Nor | is the ſtreet” ſhe lives in, Dover- 


ſtreet. Did you never go out by yourſelf, and diſ- 


charge the coach or chair, and return by another 


coach or ar If you did (yet Ldon't remember that 


you 
©. 
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you. ever wrote to me, that you, did), you would ne- 
ver have found your way to the vile houſe, either by 
the woman's name, Sinclair, or by the ſtreet's name, 
mentioned by that Doleman in his letter about the 
lodgings. 

Ihe wretch might indeed have held out theſe falſe 
lights a little more excuſably, had the houſe been an 
honeſt houſe; and had his end only been to prevent 
miſchief from your brother But this contrivance 
was antecedent, as I think, to your brother's project: 
ſo that no excuſe can be made for his intentions at the 
time — he man, whatever he may now intend, was 
certainly then, even Zhen, a villain} in his heart! 


—— 


I au exceſſively rence that I ſhould be pre- 
valled upon, between; yoter over-niceneſs on one hand, 
and my motber's poſitiveneſs, on the other, to be ſa- 
tisfied without knowing how to direct to you at your 
1olgings. I think too, that the propoſal that I ſhoulil 
be pat off to a third-hand knowledge, or rather veiled 
in a hand ignorance, came om him—and that it 
was only acquieſced in by you, as it was by me, upon 
needleſs and weak confiderations—Becauſe, truly, I 
might have it to ſay, if challenged, that I knew not 
where to ſend to you -I am athamed of myſelf |— 
Had this been at firſt excuſable, it could not be a 
good reaſon for going on in the folly, when you had 
no liking to the houſe, and when he began to play 
tricks, and delay with you. What I was to miſtruſt 
myſelf, was II was to allow it to be thought, that 
1 could not keep my own ſecret But the houſe to 
be taken at this time, and at that time, led us both 
on—like fools, like tame fools in a ſtring. Upon my 
life, my dear, this man is a, vile, a contemptible vil- 
lain mult ſpeak out How has he laugh'd in his 
deere: at us both, I Warrant, for I can't tell how long! 


VVV 
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And yet who could have thought, that a man of 
fortune, and ſome reputation [This Doleman, I mean; 
not your wretch, to be fure II—formerly a Rake 0 
deed—fl have inquited after him—long ago; and io 
was the eaſter ſatisfied]—but married to a woman of 
family—having had a palſy-blow—and one would 
think a penitent—ſhould recommend ſuch a houſe... 


[Why, my dear, he could not ?nguire of it, but muſt 
find it to be bal} —to: ſuch a man as Lov la e, to 
bring his future, nay, his the en ſoppofed bride to? 


I wri TE, perhaps, with too much violence, to be 


clear. But I cannot help it. Vet J lay down my pen, 


and take it up every ten minutes, in order to write 
with ſome tem ver---My mother too in and out- 
Wby need 1 (the aſks me) lock myſelf in, if I am 
only reading paſt correſpondencies ?-—for that is my 
pretence, when the comes poking in with her face 
ſharpened to an edge, as I may fay, by a curioſity 
that gives her more pain than pleaſure---The Lord 


forgive me; but I believe I ſhall buff her the next 
time ſhe comes in. 


Do Yo forgive me too, my dear. My mother 
ought ; becauſe ſhe fays, I am my father's girl; and 
' becauſe I am ſure I am hers. I don't know what to 
do-. don't know what to write next -I have ſo much 
to write, yet have ſo little * and ſo little 2 
portuni 

Bur I will tell you how I came by my intelligence. 

That being a fag, and requiring the leſs ee, 
I will try to account to you for thor. | 
Thus then it came about“ Miſs Lardner (whom 
c you have ſeen at her couſin Bidulph's) ſaw you at 
1 James's church on Sunday was fornight. She 
kept you in her eye during the whole time; but 
could not once obtam the notice of yours, tho! ſhe 
« courtely'd 
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courteſy d to you twice. She thought to pay her 
compliments to you when the ſervice was over; for 
ſhe doubted not but you were married and for an 
odd reafon---becauſe you came to church by yourſelf As 
Every eye, as uſual, ſhe ſaid, was ipon you,; and 
this ſeeming to give you hurry, and you being 
nearer the door than ſhe, you ſlid out, before ſhe 
could get to you. But ſhe ordered her ſervant to 
follow you, till you were houfed. This ſervant 
faw you ſtep into a chair, which , waited for you; 
and you ordered the men to carry you to the place 
where they took you up. 

The next day, Miſs Lardner ſent the ſame ſer- 

vant out of mere curioſity, to make private inquiry 
whether Mr. Lovelace were, or were not, with you 
there, And this inquiry brought out, from diffe- 
rent people, that the houſe was ſuſpected to be one 
of thoſe genteel wicked houſes, which receive and 
accommodate faſhionable people of both ſexes. 

« Miſs Lardner confounded at this ſtrange meli 
gence, made further inquiry; injuining. fecrecy to 
the ſervant ſhe had ſent, as well as to the gentleman 
whom ſhe employed ; W ho had it confirmed from a 
rakiſh friend, who knew the houſe; and told him, 
that there were two houſes; the one, in which all 
decent appearances were preſerved, and gueſts rare- 
ly admitted; the other, the receptacle of. thoſe 
who were abſolutely engaged, and brokam to ſe 


-z a. 
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© vile yoke.-— - 


\Say---my dear eee I not execrate 
the wretch ?---But words are weak -What can I ſay, 


that will ſuitably expreſs my abhorrence of ſuch a vil- 


lain as he muſt have been, when he e to bring 


a Clariſſa Harlowe to fuch a place! 

Miſs Lardner kept this to herſelf dame days, 
not knowing what to do; for the loves you, and 
n you of all, women. At laſt, ſhe revealed 


Qs „it, 


* 
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it, but in confidence, to Miſs Bidulph, bF letter, 
« Miſs: Bidulph, in like confiderice, being afraid it 
© would diſtract ne, were Ito kriow dt, communicat. 
ed it to Miſs Lloyd z and, ſo, like a whifper'd ſcafl 


dal, it paſſed thro ſbreral cankls ee e It came 


tome. Which was not till aft Monday.“ 

1 thought I ſhould haveffainted upon the ſurpriſing 
communication. But rage taking place, it blew away 
tha ſudden illneſs. I belought Miſs Lloyd to rein- 
Join ſecrecy to everyone. 1 told: hery that I woull 
not for the world, that- my mother, or any of your 
family, ſhould know it. And I inſtantly canfe a 
truſty friend to make win mien * could about 
r Ar Re i 


had thoughts t to have ond it befots: But not 


imagining it to be needful, and little thinking that 
you could be in ſuch a houſe, and as you were plcaf- 
ed with your changed proſpects, I forbore. And the 
rather forbore, as the matter is i6 laid, that Mrs. 
Hodges is ſuppoſed to know nothing of the projected 
treaty of accommodation; but, on che contrary, that 
it was deſigned to be a ſecret to her, and to every 
body. but immediate parties; and it was Mrs. Hodges 
that I had propoſed to found by a ſecond hand. 


Now, my dear, it is certain, without applying to 


that too-much favoured houſekeeper, that there is not 
ſuch a man within ten miles of your Uncle. Very 
true! One Tomkins. there is, about four miles off; 
but he is a day-labourer: And one Thompfon, about 
five miles diſtant the other way; but he is a pariſh 
Ichoolmaſter, poor, and about ſeventy. 
A man tho' but of 800/. a year, cannot come from 
one country to ſettle in another, but e. in 
both muſt know it, and talk of it. | 

Mrs. Hodges may yet be founded at a diſtance, i 
you will. . Your-uncle is an ol man. Old men ima- 


gine themſelves under — to their . 5 
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if younger than themſelves, and ſeldom keep any 
thing from their knowledge. But if we ſuppoſe him 
to make a ſecret of the deſigned treaty, it is impoſſ- 
ble, 2 that treaty was thought of, but ſhe muſt 
have ſeen him, at leaſt have heard your uncle ſpeak 

raiſefully of a man he is faid to be ſo intimate with, 
bt him have been ever ſo little a while in thoſe parts. 
Yet, methinks, the ſtory is ſo plauſible. Tomlin- 
ſon, as you deſcribe him, is fo good a man, and ſo 
much of a gentleman ; the end to be anſwered by 


his being an impoſtor, ſo much more than neceſſary, if 


Lovelace has villainy in his head; and as you are in 


ſuch a houſe—Your wretch's behaviour to him was fo 


petulant and lordly; and Tomlinſon's anſwer fo full 


of ſpirit and circumſtance; and then what he com- 


municated to you of Mr. Hickman's applicatiòn to 
your uncle, and of Mrs. Norton's to your mother 
(ſome of which particulars, I am fatisfied, his vile 
agent, Joſeph Leman, could. not reveal to his viler 
employer); his preſſing on the marriage-day, in the 
name of. your uncle, which it could not anſwer any 
wicked purpoſe for him to do; and what he writes 


of your uncle's propoſal to have it thought that you 


were married from the time that you had lived in 


one houſe together; and that to be made to agree 


with the time of Mr. Hickman's viſit to your uncle: 
The inſiſting on a truſty perſon's being preſent at the 
ceremony, at that uncle's nomination—T heſe things 
make me willing to try for a tolerable conſtruction to 
be made of all; tho? I am ſo much puzzled, by what 


occurs on both fides of the queſtion, that I cannot 
but abhor the deviliſh wretch, whoſe inventions and 
contrivances are for ever employing an inquiſitive 


head, without affording the means of abſolute de- 
tection. . . 

But this is what I am ready to conjecture, that 
Tomlinſon, ſpecious as he is, is a machine of la, 
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and that he is employed for ſome end which has not 
yet been anſwered.— This is certain, that not only 
Tomlinſon, but Mennell, who, I think, attended 
you more than once at this vile houſe, muſt know it 
to be a vile houſe. 
What can you then think of Tomlinſon- s declar. 
ing himſelf in favour of it, upon inquiry? 
Lovelace too muſt know it to be ſo; if not before 
he brought you to it, ſoon after. 


Perhaps the company he found there, may be—the 
moſt probable way of accounting for his beari ing with 


the houſe, and for his ſtrange ſuſpenſions of marriage, 
when it was in his power to call ſuch an angel of a 
woman his. 

O my dear, the man is a villain! the greateſt of 
villains, in every light! I am convinced that he is--- 
And this Doleman muſt be another of his unple- 
ments ! 

There are ſo many wretches who think Bar to he 
no ſin, which is one of the greateſt, and the moſt in- 
grateful, of all ſins; to ruin young creatures of our 
ſex, who place their confidence in them; that the 
wonder is leſs than the ſhame, that people of figure, 
of appearance, at leaſt, are found to promote the hor- 
rid purpoſes of profligates of fortune and intereſt !--- 

But can I think (you will atk, with indignant aſto- 


niſhment), tha: Lovelace can have defi 1gns upon your 


honour ? 

That ſuch d :f:ns he has Bad, if he flill hold them 
not, I can have no doubt, now that I know the houſe 
he has broup 3+ you to, to be a vile one, This is a 
clue that has ied me t2 account for all his behaviour 
to you ever ſince you have been in his hands, 

Allow me brief retroſpection of it all. ä 

We both now, that Pride, Revenge, and a de- 
light to tread in unbeaten paths, are principal mn 
dients in the character of this ſiniſhed hbertine. - = 
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He bates all your family, yourſelf excepted; and 
E have ſeveral, times thought, that I have ſeen him 
ſtung and mortified, that Love has obliged him to 
kneel at your footſtool, becauſe you are a Hare. 
Yet is this wretch a ſavage in Love. Love that 
humanizes the fierceſt ſpirits, has not been able to. 


ſubdue his. His. pride, and the credit which a few 


plaufible qualities, {4prinkled among his ogdzous ones, have 
ſecured him too good a reception from our eye-judg- 
ing, our undiſtinguiſhing, our ſclf-Aattering, our. too 


_ confiding Sex, to make aſſiduity and obſequipuſneſs, 


and a conqueſt of his unruly paſſions, any part of 
his ſtudy. 

He has ſome reaſon for his animoſity to all the men, 
and to one woman of your family. He has always 
ſhewn you, and all his own family too, that he pre- 
fers his Pride to his Intereſt. | He is a declared mar- 


5 riage-hater : A notorious intriguer: Full of his inven- 


tions; and glorying in them.---He never could draw 


you into declarations of Love: Nor, till your 407 iſe 


relations perſecuted you, as they did, to receive his 
addreſſes as a Lover. He knew, that you profeſled- 
ly diſliked him for his immoralities; he could not 
therefore juſtly blame you, for the coldneſs and in- 
difference of your behaviour ta him. 

The prevention of miſchief was your firſt main 
view in the correſpondence he drew you into. He 


ought not, then, to have wonder'd, that you declar- 


ed your preference of the Single Life to any matrimo- 
nial engagement. He hw, that this was alqvays 
your preference; and that before he tricked you away 
ſo artfully. What was his conduct to you. afterwards, 
that you ſhould of a fudden change it? | 

Thus was your whole behaviour regular, conſiſtent, 
and dutiful to. thoſe to whom by birth, you owed du- 


ty; and. neither rudi, coqnetiſh, nor ty rannical to 


him, nf : 
He 
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He had agreed to go on with you" upon thoſe yonr 

own terms, and to rely: only en his own merits ang 

future refo: mation, for your favourr.. 

It was plain to me, indeed, to whom you commu- 
nicated all that you Inez of your own heart, tho' not 
all of it that I found out, that Love had pretty early 
gained footing in it. And this you yourſelf would 
have diſcovered ſooner chan you did had not his 
alarming, his Unpolite, | 0? rough. mn wot kept it 
under. 

I knew, hy pere hat Love is a fire that is 
not to be played with without burning one's fingers : I 
knew it to be a dangerous thing for two fingle perſons 
of different ſexes, to enter into familiarity and cor- 
reſpondence with each other; ſince, as to the latter, 
muſt not a perſon be capable of premiditated art, 
who can fit down to write, and not write from the 
beart ?-—And a woman to write her heart to a man 
practiſed in deceit; or even to a man of ſome character, 
what advantage does it give him over her? 
As this man's vanity had made him imagine, that 

no woman could be proof againft Love, when his ad- 
dreſs was honourable z no wonder that he ſtruggled, 
like a hon held in toik, againft a paſſion that he 
thought not returned And how could you at st, 
ſhew a return in love, to ſo fierce a firſt; and'who 
had ſeduced you away by vide artifices, but to the 1 7 
prova! of thoſe artifices?: 

Hence, perhaps, it * vor diſſcult to believe; that 
it became poſſible for ſuch a wretch as this to give 
way to his old prejudices againſf marriage; and to 
tut Revenge W hich Had ahvays been a firſt paſſion | 


Wit him. 


his is the only way,” 'T think: to account for bis 


horrid views in bringing yon to a vile houſe. 
And now may not all me reſt be naturally account- 


91 for ?-—FHis delays--—=His teaxing ways-—-His bring- 
wg 
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ir. ing you to bear with his lodging in the ſame houſe 
d- His making you paſs to the people of it, as his wife; 
A tho' reſtrictively fo, yet with hope, no doubt (vileſt - 
1 of villains as he is!), to take you at advantage.--- 
It His bringing you into the company of his libertine 
y companions z The attempt of impoſing upon you that 
1 Miſs Partington for a bedfellow, very probably his 
8 own invention, for the worſt of purpoſes; His terri- 
t 


fying you at many different times; His obtruding 
himſelf upon you when you went out to church; no 

5 doubt to prevent your finding out what the people 

N were; The advantages he made of your brother's 

6 fooliſh project with Singleton. 

ä See, my dear, how naturally all this follows from 
the diſcovery inade by Miſs Lardner.— See how the 
monſter, whom I thought, and fo often called, a 
fool, comes out to have been all the time one of the 

reateſt villains in the world! 

But if this be ſo, what (it would be aſked. by an 
mieren perſon) has hitherto ſaved you? Glorious 
creature What (morally ſpeaking) but your watch- 
fulneſs ! What but That, and the majeſty of your 
virtue; he native dignity, which, in a ſituation ſo ve- 
ry difficult (friendleſs, Seſtirute, paſſing for a wife, 
caſt into the company of creatures accuſtomed to be- 
tray and ruin innocent hearts) has hitherto enabled 
you to baffle, over-awe, and confound, ſuch a dan- 
gerous libertine as this; ſo habitually remorſeleſs, as 
you have obſerved him to be; fo very various in his 
temper; ſo inventive ; ſo ſeconded, ſo ſupported, ſo 
inſtigated,” too probably, aa, he has been !—That a 
tive dignity, that heroiſm] will call it, which has, on 
all proper occaſions, exerted itſelf, in its full luſtre, 

unmingled with that charming obligingnefs and con- 
deſcending ſweetneſs, which is evermore the ner 
of that dignity, when your mind is free and pere 
prehenſive 
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Let me ſtop to admire,. and to bleſs my beloved 


friend, who, unhappily for herſelf, at an age ſo ten- 


der, unacquainted as ſhe was with the world, and; 
with the vile arts of libertines, having been called 


upon to ſuſtain the hardeſt and moſt ſhocking trials, 


from perſecuting Relations on one hand, and from a 
villainous Lover on the other, has been enabled to 


give ſuch an illuſtrious example of fortitude and pru- 


dence, as never woman gave before her; and who, 


as I have heretofore obſerved, has made a far greater 


figure in adverſity, than ſhe poſlibly could have made, 
had all her ſhining qualities been exerted in their full 
force and power, by the continuance of that proſper- 
ous run of fortune, which attended her for Lighteen 
Years of. life out of Ninemden, 


Bur now, my 4 do I apprehend, that you are 
in greater danger than ever yet you have been in; if 
you are not married in a week; and yet ſtay in this 
abominable houſe. For were you out ef it, I own, 
I ſhould not be much afraid for you. 

Theſe are my thoughts, on the moſt: deliberate 
conſideration : ©: That he is now convinced, that he 
has not been able to draw you off your guard: 
© 'That therefore, if he can obtain no new advantage 


© over you, as he goes along, he is reſolved to do 


you all the poor juſtice that it is in the power of ſuch 
a wretch as he, to do you. He is the rather in- 
duced to. this, as he ſees, that all his own family 
have warmly engaged themſelves in your cauſe 
and that it is his highe/? zntereft to be juſt to you. 


A 


— 


may, above all women. I have no doubt of this 
« With /ch à love as ſuch a wretch is capable of: 


With ſuch a love as Herod loved his Mariamne. 


He is. now therefore, very probably, at blaſt, in 
« earneſt,” 
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Then the horrid wretch loves you, as well as be. 
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I took time for inquiries of different natures, as I 
knew by the train you are in, that whatever his de- 


ſigns are, they cannot ripen either for good or evil, 
till ſomething ſhall refult from this new device of his 


about Tomlinſon and your uncle. 

Device | have no doubt that it is, whatever this dark, 
this impenetrable ſpirit, intends by it. 

And yet I find it to be true, that Counfellor Wi- 


ij (whom Mr. Hickman knows to be a man of 


eminence in his profeſſion) has actually as good as 
finiſhed the ſettlements : That two draughts of them 
have been made; one avowedly to be ſent to one Cap- 


tain Tomlinſon, as the clerk ſays :—And I find, that 


a licenſe has aCtually been more than once endeavour 
af to be obtained; and that difficulties have hitherto 


deen made, equally to Lovelace's vexation and diſap- 


pointment. My mother's proctor, who is very inti- 
mate with the proctor applied to by the wretch, has 
come at this information in confidence; and hints, 


that, as Mr. Lovelace is a man of high fortunes, theſe 


difficulties will probably be got over. 

But here follow the cauſes of my apprehenſion of 
your danger; which I ſhould not have had a thought 
of (ſince nothing very vile has yet been attempted) 
but on finding what a houſe you are in, and on that 
diſcovery, laying together, and ruminating on paſt 
occurrences. 

© You are obliged, from the preſent favourable ap- 


« pearances, to give him your company whenever he 


© requeſts it. —You are under a neceſſity of forget- 


„ting, or ſeeming to forget, paſt diſobligations; and 


« to receive his addreſſes as thoſe of a betrothed lover. 
£ You will incur the cenſure of -prudery and affectati- 
© on, even perhaps in your own apprehenſion, if you 
* keep him at that diſtance which has hitherto been 
« your fecurſty.—His ſudden (and as ſuddenly reco- 
* vered) illnels, has given him an opportunity to find 


© out 
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out, that you love him. [Alas, my dear, I knew 
yo. loved him: JJ He is, as you relate, every hour 
more and more an incroacher upon it. He has 
ſeem'd to change his nature, and is all love and gen- 
tleneſs. 'The wolf has put on the ſheep's cloathing ; 


hardly ſheathed claws. The inſtance you have 
given'of his freedom with your perſon, which you 
could not but reſent; and yet, as matters are cir- 
cumſtanced between you, could not but paſs over, 
when Tomlinſon's letter called you into his compa- 
ny, ſhew the advantage he has now over you ; and 
alſo, that if he can obtain greater, he will —And 
for this very reaſon (as I aprehend) it is, that Tom- 
linſon is introduced; that is to ſay, to give you the 
greater ſecurity, and to be a mediator, it mortal 
oftence be given you, by any villainous attempt.— 
The day ſeems not now to be ſo much in your 
power as it ought to be, ſince That now partly de- 
pends on your uncle, whoſe preſence, at your own 
motion, he has wiſhed on the occaſion.— A wiſh, 
were all real, very unlikely, I think, to be granted. 
And thus ſituated, ſhould he offer greater freedoms, 
muſt you not forgive him? 
J fear nothing (as I know who has ſaid), that de- 
vil carnate or incarnate can fairly do againſt a virtue 
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ſo eſtabliſhed. —But ſurprizes, my dear, in ſuch a 


houſe as that you are in, and in ſuch circumſtances as 
I have mentioned, I greatly fear !—The man one, 
who has already triumphed over perſons worthy of 
his alliance. 


What then have you to do, but to fly this houſe, 


this infernal houſe |—O that your heart would let 
you fly him / 

If you ſhould be diſpoſed ſo to do, Mrs. Townſend 
ſhall be ready at your command.—But if you me 


with no impediments, no new cauſes of on, : 
J thin 


yet more than once has ſhewn his teeth, and his 
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. think!your reputation in the eye of the world, tho' 


not your happineſs, is concerned, that you chould 


be his. — And yt. I cannot bear; that theſe libertines 
ſhould be e 0 for their villainy with the beſt of 
the Sex, when the worſt of it are too good for them. 


But if you meet with the leaſt ground for ſuſpicion; 
if he would detain you at the odious houſe, or wifh 


you to ſtay, now you know what the people are, fly 
Bim, whatever your profpects. are, as well as them. - 


In one of your next airings, if you have no other 


way, refuſe to return with him. Name zz for your 
Intelligencer, that:you are in a bad houſe 3 and if 
you think you cannot now break with him, ſeem ra- 
ther to believe that he may not know it to be ſo; and 
that I do not believe he does: And yet this ! in 
us both muſt appear to bz very groſs. 


But ſuppoſe you deſire, and "inf upon it, to go 


out of town'for the air, this ſultry weather? Lou 
may plead your health for ſo doing. He dare not 
reſiſt ſuch a plea. Your brother's fooliſh ſcheme, I 
am told, is certainly given up; ſo you need not be 


afraid on that account. 


If you do not fly the houſe upon reading of this, 


or ſome way or other get out of it, I ſhall judge of 


his power over you, by the little you will ha ve over 
either him or yourſelf. |. 
One of my informants has made light inquiries 


concerning Mrs. Fretchville. Did he ever nam! to 
you the ſtreet or ſquare ſhe lived in ?-—-I don't re- 
member, that you, in any of yours, mentioned ei- 


ther to me. Strange, very ſtrange, This, I think! 
No ſuch perſon or houſe can be found, near any of 
the new ſtreets or ſquares, where the lights 1 had 


from your letters led me to imagine her houſe, might 
be.—Aftk him, What ſireet the houfe is in, if he has 
not told you. And let me know. If he make a dif- 
Seal of that circumſtance, it will amount to a de- 

tection, — 


2 
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teclio t- And vet, 1 think; you have enough with- 


out this?: + i: i 53 Pi 


» 11 I-{hall-fend thislong letter by Collins, who changes 


: his day torablige me; and that he may try (now [ 


know where you are), to get it into your own hands, 


If he cannot, he will leave it at Wilſon's. As none 


af our letters by that conveyance have miſcarried, 
when you. have been in more apparently diſagreeable 
fituations than you are in at preſent, I hope that this 


will go ſafe, if Collins ſhould 1 obliged to leave R 


there. : 
I wrote a ſhort letter to you in my firft aliens 


It contained not above twenty lines, all full of fright, 
alarm, and exeeration. But being afraid, that 
vehemence would too much affect you, I thought it 


better to wait a little, as well for the reaſons already 


_ hinted at, as to be able to give you as many particu- 


lars as I could; and my thoughts upon all. And now, 


1 think, taking to your aid other circumſtances as 


they Agee offer'd, or may offer, you will be ſufficient- 


ly armed to reſiſt all his machinitions, : be they what 
they will. 


One word more. Command me up, if I can be 


of the leaſt ſervice, or pleaſure to you. I value not 


fame; I value not cenſure; nor even life itſelf, I ve- 


rily think, as I do your honour, and your friendſhip 
For, is not your honour my honour? And is not 
your friendſhip the pride of my life??? 

May heaven preſerve you, my deareft creature, in 
honour and 8 Is the Fe r prayer 


_ of 
. our rverfuithful and Hann 
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M y dearef creature, f 14 4 
HOW you have ſhock'd, confided; pee 


aſtoniſh'd me, by your dreadful communication! 


My Heart is too weak to bear up againſt ſuch a ſtroke 
as *his !—When all hope was with me! When my 
proſpects were fo much mended I But can there be 
ſuch villainy in men, as in this vile principal, and 


equally vile agent ! 


I am really ill—Very ill Grief and ſurprize, and, 
now I will ſay, deſpair, have overcome me Al, 
all, you have laid down as conjecture, appears to me 


now to be more than conjecture ! 


O that your mother would have the goodneſs to 


permit me the preſence of the only comforter that my 
afflicted, my half. broken heart, could be raiſed by 


But I charge you, think not of coming up without 
her indulgent permiffion.—I am too ill, at preſent, 


my dear, to think of combating with this dreadful 


man; and of flying from this horrid houſe My bad 
writing will ſhew you this. — But my illneſs will be my 
preſent ſecurity, ſhould he indeed have meditated 


villainy.— Forgive, O forgive me, my deareſt friend, 


the trouble I have given you !—All muſt foon—But 


why add 1 grief to grief, and trouble to trouble? 

But I charge you, my beloved creature, not to think 
of coming up, without your mother's leave, to the 
truly deſolate, and broken- ſpirited 


CLARISS A Hauiewr. 


Wer, Jack b-dnd what thinkeſt thou of this laft 
letter ?—Miſs. Howe values not either fame or cenſure; 


thinkeſt thou, that this letter will not bring the little 
fury up, though ſhe could. procure no other convey- 


ance than her higgler's paniers, one for herſelf, the 
other for her maid ? She knows where to come ea] 
4 —Many 
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living the ſingle· life they have both ſeemed ſo fond of? 


I can reſolve afterwards. Let what has poor Hick- 
man done to deſerve this of me? — But gloriouſly 


am on tip-toe, Jack, to enter upon this project. —ls 


be obliged to take another tour upon it? 
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Many a little villain have I puniſhed for knowing of tl 
more than I would have her know; and that by add- have 
ing to her knowledge and experience.— What think- neſt 
elt thou, Belford, if by getting hither: this virago, if b 
.: and giving caſe for a lamentable letter from her, to eme 
the fair fugitive, I ſhould be able to recover Ser? — cafic 
Would ſhe not viſit that friend in her diſtreſs, think. Cell 
eſt thou, whoſe intended viſit to her in hers, brought ſee 
her into the condition * barfaf had ſo Pane E 
eſcaped from ?'. | a t. 
Let me enjoy the thought | 133 blo! 
Shall I fend this letter? — Thou ſeeſt I have left lett 
room, if I fail i in the exact imitation of fo charming out 
2 hand, to avoid too ſtrict a ſcrutiny. Do they not a | 
bothe deſerve it of me ?—Seeſt thou not how the rave- for 
ing girl threatens her mother ?—Qught the not to be het 
puniſh'd ?—And can I be a worſe devil, or villain, wi 
or monſter, than the calls me m this letter; and has up 
called me in her former letters; were I to puniſh them 
both, as my vengeance urges me to puniſh them. be 
And when I have executed That my vengeance, how HE 
charmingly ſatisfied may they both go down into the * 
country, and keep houſe together, and have a much | a 
better reaſon than their pride could give them, for at 


I will ſet about tranſ cribing it this moment, I think. 


would it-puniſh the mother {as well as daughter) for 
all her ſordid avarice; and for her undutifulneſs to 
honeſt Mr. Howe, whoſe heart ſhe actually broke. I 


not one country as good to me as another, if I thould 


But I will not venture. Mr. . is a good 
man, they tell me. I love a good man. I hope a. 
3 waa $ 
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of theſe days to be a good man myſelf. Beſides, I 

have heard within this week, ſomething of this ho- 
neſt fellow that ſhews he has a foul ; when I thought, 
if he had one, that it lay a little of the deepeſt to 
emerge to notice, except on very extraordinary oc- 


caſions; and that then it preſently ſunk again into its 


Cellula adipoſa.— The man is a plump man —Didſt ever 
ſee him, Jack? 

But the principal reaſon that withholds me (for 'tis 
a tempting project) is, for fear of being utterly 
blown up, if I thould not be quick enough with my 
letter, or if Miſs Howe ſhould- deliberate on ſetting 
out, or try her mother's conſent firſt; in which time, 


a letter from my frighted beauty might reach her; 
for I have no doubt, where-ever ſhe has refuged, but 


her firſt work was to write to her vixen friend. I 
will therefore go on patiently ; and take my revenge 
upon the little fury at my leiſure. 

But, in ſpite of my compaſſion for Hickman, whoſe 
better character is ſometimes my envy, and who is 
one of thoſe mortals that bring clumſineſs into credit 
with the mztbers, to the diſgrace of us clever felows, 
and often to our diſappointment with the daughters: 
and who has been very buſy in aſſiſting theſe double 
arm'd beauties againſt me; I fwear by all the Dii 
Majores, as well. as Mineres, that I will have Miſs 
Howe, if cannot have her more exalted friend! 
And then, if there be ſo much flaming love between 
theſe girls as they pretend, what will my charmer 
profit by her eſcape ? 

And now, that I ſhall permit Miſs Howe to reign 
a little longer, let me aſk thee, if thou haſt not, in 
the incloſed letter, a freſh inſtance, that a great many 
of my difficulties with her ſiſter-toaſt are owing to 


| this flighty girl ?—Tis true, that here was natur ally 


a confounded ſharp wintry air; and, if a little cold 
water was thrown into the path, no wonder that it 
| Was 
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was inſtantly frozen; and that a poor honeſt traveller 
found it next to impoſſible to keep his way; one foot 
ſliding back as faſt as the other advanced; to the en- 
dangering of his limbs or neck. But yet I think it 
impoſhble, that ſhe ſhould have baffled me as ſhe has 
done (novice as ſhe is, and never before from under 
her parents wing), had ſhe not been armed by a vi- 
rago, who was formerly very near ſhewing, that ſhe 
could better adviſe than practiſe, But this, I believe, 
J have ſaid more than once before. 

I am loth to reproach myſelf, now the cruel creature 
has eſcaped me; for what would that do, but add to 
my torment ? Since evils ſelf-cauſed, and avoidable, 
admit not of palliation or comfort. And yet, if 
thou telleſt me, that all her ſtrength was owing to my 
_ weakneſs, and that I have been a curſed coward in 
this whole affair; why then, Jack, I may bluſh, and 
be vexed; but, by my ſoul, I cannot contradict thee, 

But this, Belford, T hope—that if I can turn the 
poiſon of this letter into wholeſome aliment ; that is 
to ſay, if I can make uſe. of it to my advantage; I 
{hall have hy free conſent to do it. 

I am always careful to open covers cautiouſly, and 
to preſerve ſeals intire. I will draw out from this 
curſed letter an alphabet. Nor was Nick Rowe ever 
half ſo diligent to learn Spaniſh, at the Quixote re- 
commendation of a certain Peer, as I will be to Fin 
2 maſtery of this vixen's hand. 
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